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VOL. II. 



CHAPTER L 

Oh I breaking heart that will not break; 
Oh I pale t pale face ao sweet and meek. 

Tennybom. 

No sooner had the door closed upon Alice Craven, 
than Emma, scarcely able to breathe, and trembling 
with nervous agitation, endeavoured to rise from the 
sofa and totter into her bed-room. 

With difficulty she got across the floor, shut herself 
in, and then, falling upon her knees by the side of 
her bed, covered her face with the counterpane, panting 
and breathing heavily, like some poor animal terrified 
not of its senses. 

She could not shed a tear — she was as one petri* 
fied. Nor did she call upon God for help out of these 
depths of misery — Poor child, God had never been 
brought near to her. She had no experience of the 
Father in Heaven, to whose protection the wretched 
one may fly, and find help, and counsel, and support 
— practically she knew nothing of this. Her poor 
little bark was driving wildly before the atonsL^ wa.i 
for her there was no Heavenly "voie^ to ^«^ ^ ''''^^"wy^^ 
be still/* 

Aubrey, U, - ' "^ 
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• 

Her sense of utter, utter loneliness and desola- 
tion in this , her first experience of soitow , was 
terrible. She leaned, kneeling there against the 
bed, a poor hapless creature, stupified and darkened 
by her misery, vainly Jookmg r<}und for one ray of 
light. 

She could not doubt the truth of what she had 
heard — there was something about the woman which 
persuaded her that what she said was true — alas! 
Edward's mysterious absence was now but too well 
accounted for! — Kegret — love — indignation — 
sorrow — were struggling for mastery in her breast — 
the bewildering effect of sorrow, very much increased 
by her ftonfiised and imperfect perception of what 
Edward had really done. All she could understand 
was, that h« had been guilty of some great crime — 
that his father had discarded him, and that they were 
parted for ever. 

She was still there kneeling, poor young thing, 
Bmothering her face against the bed clothes, now and 
then hastily wiping her tears, which happily at last 
began to flow, when a knock was heard at the door. 
She knew her mother's voice, and hastily spring- 
ing up , dashed away the drops that had fallen 
upon her cheek; and going to the door opened it. 
Her mother stood there, looking very serious and 
grave. 

"May I come in, my dear?" 

The only answer was to open the door a little 
wider, and the Marchioness entered and sat down. 

"Emma, my love. — " 
No answer, 
'^Emma, my dear, how pale you\ooYr 



"Do I, Mamma?" 

"You cannot surely have already heard wtat I 
come to tell you?" 

"I dont know — I have heard a shocking 
story." 

"Not so very, very shocking after all, my dear. 
Captain Aubrey has got into a scrape — ' no such 
very uncommon thing with young men of his age; but 
the worst is that his father — - who is severity itself, 
has taken this peccadillo — which I confess I can't 
see any very great harm in — in his own violent un- 
reasonable manner — and so, in short, he has been 
pleased to disinherit his eldest son, for what, after all, 
seems to me a venial offence enough — Some little 
gambling transaction or other, I understand. . . . How- 
ever, as it is impossible that we can allow you to 
continue your engagement under such circumstances, 
and, indeed, as Mr. Aubrey's letter entirely releases 
you, . .. why, of course, the marriage is at an end — 
and we must look out for a proper partner for you 
elsewhere. Never mind, my dear Emma," taking her 
hand kindly, and kissing the poor cheek all blistered 
with tears, "No one can cast the shadow of blame 
upon you, or upon any of us." — 

"Is that all you know. Mamma?" said Emma, in 
a trembling voice. 

"Yes, my dear, and quite enough, I think — 
And now, Emma — one word of advice. — Don't 
let this matter worry you — Put it all out of your 
mind as quickly as you can. There is nothing to 
fret much about, and you cannot think how fretting 
impairs the beauty — and your beauty^ m.-^ daw: 
girl, I am bound to acknowledge le T^^> "^ "^^^ 
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only chance you are likely to have for obtain- 
ing an establishment suitable to your condition in 
life." 

At this Emma withdrew her hand from her mo- 
ther, and turned her head away. She felt very sick 
and faint — but her heart was naturally candid and 
good, and, to her praise be it spoken, poor little 
thing, she could even at this supreme moment be- 
lieve that her mother's intentions were kind, though 
the words made her thrill all over with irritation and 
agony. 

She did not attempt to answer her mother's 
speech, but feeling unable to stand, sat down quietly 
and silently, but with an expression of bewildered 
sadness upon her face that was most touching. 

And the mother's heart was touched by it. 

She laid her hand kindly upon the poor girl's arm, 
and said, 

"Poor dear — This goes hard with you — but 
don't take it to heart, dear child — You will soon be 
able to get over it — Time — and no very long 
time either — will do wonders for you, you will find. 
It is the best and only remedy, my dear girl — as- 
sisted by as great a variety of objects, and as much 
dissipation of thought as possible. And you are 
JTist now in the best position in the world — ex- 
cellently situated as regards these things, my dear 
Emma." 

Such was the best consolation, and such the best 

remedy which the well-meaning mother — poor 

beggar in such things as she was — had to offer. 

She had notbing higher, wiser, or better to urge — 

nothing to Bay that might mals.^ ^ottcyw TSifc^<£\a.^ 
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tears a healing balm, soffermg a great and precious 
benefit. 

To waste the rich medicine by dissipation — not to 
use it — was the sum of her short-sighted wisdom. 

"And then, my own Emma," she continued, ap- 
plying her consolations to what in her opinion was 
the heaviest part of the evil; "and then, my own 
!Emma, you are fortunate in this — It is your first 
season — little of this afi'air has got abroad — we 
shall by and by go out of town — and next year you 
will come up quite refreshed and everything forgotten 
by everybody — and though it is true that a beauty 
like yourself is commonly expected to go oflF the first 
season, yet it does not always happen, and you will 
be certain to have plenty of opportunities in the se- 
cond." 

To which discourse the daughter only answered at 
first by turning upon her mother a dull sorrowful eye, 
and murmuring "Don't, don't, pray, Mamma;" but as 
Lady Hurstmonceaux concluded with the words, 
"plenty of opportunities in the second," she raised her 
head, and parting away the hair, which was tumbling 
all in disorder about her face, looked up and quietly, 
but resolutely, said — 

"No, Mamma, pray d9n't speak in this way. I know 
I must never think of him more;, but I shall not forget 
Edward Aubrey." 

With this assurance the Marchioness was forced to 
be content. It was not exactly as she should have 
taken the matter herself, or wished Emma to take 
it — but she did not want sense, and was well aware 
that it is vain to expect people to fe^l l\iYQ%% ^>&!«3t 
one^a own pattern. She satisfied 1a.ei^^i ^Qt 'Ocia ^x^- 
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sent with her daugliter^s unresisting acquiescence, and 
felt assured from the experience of her own heart, and 
of almost every other heart with which she had ever 
been acquainted, that time and absence would do the 
rest, and that with a little patience she should see this 
beautiful girl established to her as great, if not greater, 
satisfaction. 

So she kissed her kindly, and said — 
• "Anything more that I can do for you, my pretty 
one?" 

"Nothing, thank you. Mamma — only if you 
should hear anything more, pray do not keep it 
from me — and, perhaps, you will excuse my coming 
down to dinner to-day — for, indeed, my head 
aches so badly, that I hardly know what to do with 
myself." 

"Bind a handkerchief with some Eau. de Cologne 
and water round it," said the Marchioness, going to 
the dressing-table and herself preparing the little 
remedy — " and lie down and get a little sleep if you 
can, my love, I shall not ask you to come down to- 
day — but to-morrow, I hope you will make the ef- 
fort — for there is nothing so good in these cases as 
getting' about. There is nothing for it, believe me, 
sweet child, but forgetting i( as fast as you can; and 
general society is the best thing for driving things 
out of one's head. There, there — be a good 
dear — lie still; here is a pillow — your sofa 
does nol seem very comfortable — will you go to the 
bed?" 

"No, thank you, dear, dear Mamma," said Emma, 
ber heart ^anclied by this unusual tenderness — for 
though ber mother was always Isiii^ wA \a&s\.^<Bi&^ 
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yet this affectionate assiduity was not nsnal — 
"thank you very much — I shall be better when I 
have had a little time to think — Thank you for 
letting me stay up stairs to-day." 

And the Marchioness pressing a really tender 
kiss upon the brow of the poor girl, with whose be- 
haviour she was upon the whole very much pleased, 
quitted the room, and returned to plunge into that 
sea of cares and troubles, which is the portion of 
the anxious mother of a large family with such a 
man as the Marquis of Hurstmonceaux at the bead 
of it 



"Hungry and thirsty, their souls fainted within 
them — ' and they found no city to dwell in.'* 



The unhappy girl laid her head upon the pillow, 
and tried to think — tried, according to her in- 
stinctive sense of what it became her to do — to 
quiet the throbbings of her temples, the hurrying 
pulses of her heart, to restrain her tears and her 
bursts of anguish. 

But she found it difficult work. 
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CHAPTER n. 

The ocean old, 

Centuries old , 

Strong as youth, and as uncontrolled, 

Paces restless to and f^o , 

Up and down the sands of gold. 

L0NOXXLX.0W. 

Some time has elapsed. 

The family of the Marquis of Hurstmonceaux have 
left town, for Ireland. Mr. Aubrey is gone down to 
a small villa, which he possesses, upon the coast of 
Kent, which he was accustomed to visit from time to 
time, for the purpose of sea bathing and boating, of 
which diversions he was extremely fond — his son 
William had accompanied him. 

The villa, built in the form of a Swiss cottage, 
and sheltered by trees, stood upon an elevated sort of 
terrace, fronting the sea. The cliffs before it had been 
broken into two levels, as may be seen at Bonchurch, 
in the Isle, of Wight, but with this difference, that the 
lowest shelf, instead of presenting a shelving surface 
covered with shrubs and trees, as at that lovely place, 
fell abruptly and in a direct perpendicular to the 
water , whose waves , except at the lowest spring tides, 
beat against the precipice, entirely covering the beach. 

The level, or, as it may be called, small plain 
upon the summit of this lower tier of rocks, was of 
considerable breadth and extent, — and being de- 
fended from the north and easterly winds by the steep 
precipices of the higher and mot^ aadent ran^e^ 
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ikfiPorded shelter to varioas trees and shrubs, which 
flourished perfectly. 

There were groves of oak and beech and chesnut 
round the Swiss cottage that lay nestling among them 
— and the arbutus and the rhododendron and a variety 
of American plants abounded as if in their native soil. 

Upon the westerly side of this little plain, the 
cliff sloped gradually down to the shore of a small 
bright-sanded bay, — where was a beach to admit of 
sea -side rambles, and the usual conveniences for 
bathing, all which were wanting beneath the cliffs in 
front of the house, which fell, as I have said, sheer 
down to the water, and echoed with the hoarse voices 
of the waves which broke and foamed against them^ 
Altogether it was a delightful spot. 

Mr. Aubrey's principal estate, where stood the 
handsome family mansion, was situated in a distant 
county. It was a remarkably beantiful place, and ex- 
cessively beloved by every member of the household. 
And this love of their own particular place, so pecu- 
liar to English families in the position of tha^ of Mr. 
Aubrey, was especially strong in this; and they all 
loved this little villa by the sea with particular affec- 
tion. It was something like what the youngest darling in 
a family inspires by the side of the eldest son and heir. 

Father and sons all equally delighted in this 
ocean cottage, and, if possible, it was more beloved 
by Edward than by any of the three. 

It was here that he had first learned to contend 
with that mighty element, so dear that it seemed na- 
tive to him. From a child he had loved to battle 
with the waves , plunging in and playing abowl l\kA 
a sea-bird, at other times guiding \aa 'fiiiiXa ^i^^ ^^^st 
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tbe perilous waters, in weather when a boat could 
scarcely live. 

Accustomed to the place from an infant, it was 
thus probably that he imbibed his passion for the 
navy, a passion which had been strong enough to 
overcome his father's reluctance to part with him. 

In short, Edward loved the little spot beyond ex- 
pression. 

It was, in truth, charming. The pretty Swiss cot' 
tage, half hidden among the sheltering trees; the up-* 
per range of clifiPs, rising white, above and around 
it — the blue boundless heavens bending in a loving 
arch over head — the sea, with its multitudinous 
waves sparkling in the mid-day sun, and the green 
turf, covered with short, sweet grass, beneath your 
feet! 

A lovely scene I and so the young man thought it, 
and felt it more than ever to be, as he now ascended, 
on foot, the western slope, and stopping, when he had 
gained the summit, turned round, and with a face of 
much emotion, looked over the wide-spreading ocean 
he loved so well, and saw before him the pleasant 
home upon which his very heart doted. He was 
greatly moved, — his heart half broken with the 
sense of persevering injustice — every sentiment of 
old affection outraged — yet these feelings, mingled 
with a yearning, passionate desire to be reconciled 
with his father, and restored to the home he loved so 
dearly. 

That home, from which they told him he had been 
banished for ever — a thing which he found it im- 
possible to believe. 

Sia father was a severe man, W\. "Vi*^ ^^^ ^ ^tdatly 
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just one; and though his lips had been sealed, for a 
time, out of regard to the security of his unworthy 
friend — yet, now the explanation had been made, 
surely he would restore him *to the old place in his 
affection! — 

Edward Aubrey had left England, as we have 
seen, immediately upon receiving Lord Algemon^s 
letter, and had hastened to Bruges, where he met his 
Mend at the appointed place. 

Words cannot describe his distress and horror at 
the confession that Algernon had to make, nor the ir- 
resistible force of that impulse, which urged him, as 
it urges every honourable mind, to shake off the im- 
putation of meanness, as the most degrading defile- 
ment; but he knew his father well — he felt assured 
that, to shield his own name from disgrace, perhaps 
to shelter his son, even though believing him un- 
worthy, there were no means on earth that he would 
not employ — but that his rage and indignation, at 
conduct so doubly treacherous as that of Lord Alger- 
non, would know no bounds, and that no considera- 
tion upon earth would prevent him from pursuing and 
punishing it, by the public disgrace and judicial sen- 
tence it so well deserved. 

But this would be horrible. It would be the utter 
and irremediable destruction of the man once his friend, 
and the beloved brother of his darling Emma — but 
what was to be done? With a generosity, which all 
must love, though they cannot, perhaps, altogether 
approve, he resolved upon submitting to wait in si- 
lence, until the first violence of his father^s rage, as 
he hoped, would have subsided. 

He then wrote to William a iuW ea."5VKii»Jawa. ^1 "^Ciftk 
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circtunstances, beseeching him to do th6 best he could 
for his friend, and wait till the proper opportunity 
should occur for making the full explanation to his 
father, entreating him to do this in such a manner 
that Lord Algernon might not be publicly disgraced, 
and might escape the dreadful consequences that other- 
wise would await him. 

Nothing could be more nobly generous than the 
whole tone of the letter. It concluded by desiring 
William to inform him, as soon as the necessary ex- 
planation should have been made , and a reconciliation 
effected, upon which he would immediately return 
home. 

It may seem strange, perhaps, to some that so 
much precaution should be thought necessary upon 
the part of Edward as regarded a man so calm and 
self-possessed as Mr. Aubrey usually was , — but there 
were strange inconsistencies in the father's character, 
— of which his sons had once or twice in their lives 
found reason to be made aware. 

Though accustomed to hold an iron sway over his 
passions, more than once in his life they had proved 
too strong for him, and then the outburst had been 
terrible, — and he had, upon those occasions, given 
indications of a temper so violent and vindictive, yet 
of so much persevering rancour, that it had left a 
terrific impression upon Edward's mind as to what his 
father, once aroused, might be capable of. His pas- 
sions upon such rare occasions had more resembled 
the cruel violence read of in tales of native East In- 
dian tyranny and cruelty — than those of a man who 
had been bred in Christendom, e^^n \i UQ^iJcMi^ is^stfe 
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had been done for him than the being bred in Christen- 
dom. 

It was therefore that Edward had, though with ex- 
treme reluctance, yielded to Lord Algernon's earnest 
prayers, and had consented for a short time silently 
to lie under the load of his father's displeasure. 

When, however, he learned that Mr. Aubrey had 
fallen desperately ill, and that his illness was attributed 
to anguish of mind upon account of his son's conduct, 
and as his correspondent stated, further, that to the 
surprise of himself and all the rest of the world, who 
were, as I have said, ignorant of the real state of the 
case, and imagined Mr. Aubrey's extreme anger to be 
excited only by the gambling habits and consequent 
embarrassments of his son , . . . when Edward was in- 
formed his father had openly discarded him and broken 
off the match with Lady Emma, — then he thought 
it time to write as I have said above. And, after 
waiting some days in the greatest anxiety, having re- 
ceived no answer from his brother — he had resolved 
to return to England, without delay — examine him- 
self how affairs stood, and make his explanations in 
person. 

It may be wondered at that he had not at once 
determined upon this course, as soon as he was made 
acquainted with his true situation, but it must be re- 
membered that he had implicit confidence in his brother's 
zeal and discretion,^., and he knew, that, in spite of 
Mr. Aubrey's partiality towards himself, William exer- 
cised great influence over his mind, — and it was 
likely that in this particular case his endeavours upon 
the side of mercy to Lord Algernon would have more 
effect than Edward^B own. 
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William was a perfect master of reasoning and elo- 
quence, and always master of his passions, whilst Mr. 
Aubrey was at times completely at the mercy of his. 
The father felt the distinction, and secretly acknow- 
ledged the superiority, though he would have perished 
rather than have openly avowed it — but certain it is, 
this conviction lay at the root of many of his contra- 
dictory feelings as regarded his second son — of his 
jealousy and of his indifference. 

But all these things were altered now, so far at 
least as regarded the jealousy and indifference. 

Once looked upon as his heir, every relation was 
changed, and Mr. Aubrey, sick and wretched, aware 
that his course upon earth was about to close, began 
to look with pride and satisfaction upon the incon- 
testable superiority of the man who was now to suc- 
ceed him. 

It may be thought, as I have said, a great weak- 
ness in Edward to have yielded to the supplications 
of a man like Lord Algernon, whom he did not and 
could not respect, and whom, to tell the truth, he 
liked less and less every day — but it must be re- 
membered he was Emma^s brother; that Emma loved 
him with all the warmth of her young, sisterly heart, 
and how could her lover endure the thought of wounding 
that heart in this horrible manner? 

Besides, Lord Algernon, with his usual want of 
delicacy, pleaded, and with some truth, it must be 
confessed, that it was Edward himself, whose example, 
followed by such an extraordinary run of luck, had 
first tempted him to the hazard table, — and that it 
was Edw&rd^B unseasonable demand for his five thou- 
sand pounds J just at that parti^xil^ yaxittos<6^ ^\ii<5k 
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had driven him to such perplexity and distress. It was 
impossible altogether to deny this* 

"If you had taken it when I offered it yon at first, 
all would have been right, and I should have known 
what to depend upon." 

There was so much plausibility in this reasoning 
that it considerably influenced Edward's mind — the 
very temple of candour and justice — and so, as we 
have seen, he had yielded, though with extreme pain 
and reluctance. 

To lie under the imputation of so base an action 
even for a few days only was terrible — but after he 
had written to his brother, his mind became more 
easy, and he had waited as patiently as he could the 
expected summons to return — a prodigal, but not a 
criminal — and be reconciled to his father. 

Day after day had he visited the post-office, each 
day to be bitterly disappointed; at length he could en- 
dui*e the suspense no longer, he had taken advantage 
of the departure of the next diligence for Ostende, and 
had crossed over to England. 

Immediately upon his arrival he had hastened to 
his father's house in London, and had there learned 
that Mr. Aubrey was very ill, and was gone down to 
his place at the sea-side, accompanied by his second 
6on. 

The servant who opened the door looked strangely 
at Captain Aubrey, as if astonished at his return. 
Domestics always in some mysterious way or other be- 
come acquainted with the secrets of the families in 
which they live, and unpleasant rumours had cte^t 
iuto the eervanta^ hall with respect to \!i^ Q^%3ct^^ ^zcA 
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the reasons for disinheriting the eldest son — a mea- 
sure which Mr. Aubrey had openly proclaimed. 

"Is my father really so very ill?" asked Edward 
of the stammering footman. 

"I thought you must have known it, Sir." 

"Not too ill to see his friends, I trust?" 

The servant shook his head. 

"Not too ill to see me!" 

"I don't know — I can't say, Sir — you will find 
Mr. William with him — Mr. William will tell you 
everything." 

"When does the coach start? — Open the door" 
• — for the servant stood with the door half ajar, al- 
most as if he intended to prevent Captain Aubrey 
entering the house. 

"Let me in, I say — What do you stand staring 
there for?" cried Edward, angrily excited by the 
strange manner of the man. "Let me in, do you 
hear?" 

"Yes, Sir, I hear — I hear" — replied the servant, 
hesitating and looking excessively uncomfortable — 
"but ... I don't know — " 

"D — you, what do you stand gaping and stam- 
mering in that way for? Can't you open the door and 
let me into my father's house when I bid you?" 

"Oh, Sir! — don't you know ... it's a dreadful 
business — but oh! Captain Aubrey — sure they must 
have told you .... Master was in an awftil way — 
quite unlike anything we had ever seen in him before 
— and they do say. Sir, that he's cut you off with a 
shilling; and, sure, he's Qrdered that you shall never 
cross his threshold again." 
JEdward Aubrey answered not a ^ox^. ^<^ \xxnift^ 
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away, and went straight to the White Horse Cellar, 
whence coaches were almost every hour departing to- 
wards the southern coast of Kent. He threw himself 
into the one which would carry him nearest home. The 
coach was, happily for him, empty, and he was left 
by himself, to reflect undisturbed upon the cruel piece 
of intelligence thus abruptly communicated. 

Could it be possible that his father had treated him 
in this barbarous manner — not only deprived him of 
his fair inheritance, but openly disgraced him in the 
eyes of all the world? 

His feelings Were excited to a degree of bitterness 
qlnd revolt, of which he could scarcely have believed 
himself capable. This barbarous exposure, even be- 
fore the meanest dependent in his household — it was 
a severity odious as it was violent. 

Nothing but the very harshest interpretation of his 
conduct could justify or account for it — and he was 
condemned and punished unheard — but where was 
William? — had William received his letter? If so, 
why was not the cruel sentence mitigated at least? 

Was his father absolutely implacable? Having once 
taken his resolution, however unjust it might after- 
wards prove to be, was he too proud to acknowledge 
a mistake? Impossible! He could not understand it — 
the more he reflected, the less he could comprehend it. 
There was some mystery, something wanting explana- 
tion — but that explanation at least he would have. 

At £rst, in a storm of indignation, he had felt 
tempted to throw up everything — oflPer no further 
justification, leave hi^ father to indulge his anger, and 
return to the continent at once. 

But better thoughts presented ftie"ni^AN^"9>.^ %a ^sns^ 

Aubrei/. 11, *i 
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feelings began in some degree to subside. He re- 
collected that this severe judge was his father, after 
all, and such a father! — One from whom, during 
the whole course of his life, he had till then received 
nothing but the tenderest and most partial affection — 
an affection the more to be prized because proceeding 
from one naturally of so cold and stem a temper — 
and then he began with remorse to call to mind what, 
in return, he had done. 

Under the very best interpretation that could be 
put upon his conduct, he had been guilty of neglect- 
ing his father's representations, disregarding his ad- 
vice, and forgetting his anxieties. Twice had he done 
that, which he knew his father would have so con- 
demned and deprecated — Twice he had been allured 
to desperate gambling. — That it had been done under 
the goadings of jealousy and despair; that the offences 
were solitary, and quite at variance with his usual 
way of proceeding — excuses with which he had so 
far tranquillised his mind, and satisfied his conscience, 
as to appear in his own eyes an acquitted man — 
now seemed no longer to offer a palliation, especially 
when he looked upon his conduct in the light in which 
it must have appeared to his father. 

He felt guilty, and he felt truly penitent, and his 
heart smote him as he recollected the state of his 
father's health, and remembered how much anxiety 
upon his account must have tended to aggravate the 
disorder. 

A noble disposition is easily melted to repentance 
— a generous spirit it bowed to the earth by the 
sense of having done wrong. 

JEJdward^s only desire now "was to \iu\£^^ \^^^ 
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before bis fktb^, entreat bis pardon, and endeaYour 
to compose bis spirits bj contrition and a beartfelt re- 
conciliation. Tbe recollection of tbe inberitance wbicb 
be bad lost scarcely crossed bis tbongbts, except to 
scorn tbe idea of remonstrance npon tbat snbject — 
to tbis part of tbe sentence be resolved unresistingly 
to snbmit. 

To tbis better way of tiiinking be bad brongbt bim- 
self wben tbe coacb stopped, and descending from it, 
be began to monnt tbe green precipitous slope wbicb 
led from tbe beacb to tbe beights above — and tbere 
be stood looking fondly and lovingly round upon every 
dear and well remembered object, from wbicb he had 
been severed so long, now lying softened by the 
shadows of evening before him. 

And every place seemed to speak of the two he 
loved so well, his brother and his father. 

Over that slope William and he had rolled as little 
children — upon that pebbly beach, now nearly covered 
by the waves, clear as glass, running in tiny breakers 
to the shore, old nurse had taken them to bathe. 
Stripping the little lads upon some glorious summer 
day, and turning them loose to play like two sea 
sprites with the crystal waters. 

There, his father had helped him to launch the 
first boat he had called his own — there, William had 
sat reading among the rocks, whilst he had tormented 
him with childish tricks, trying to divert his attention 
from his book. — There, they had walked — there, 
his father had given him his first gun — there, he had 
stood to watch the sea fowl — those beautiful white 
creatures of the element, soariiig anfli ^«X\\\i^^ ^-^^X.^^ 
tbey at tbis moment did , againBt t\i^ ftAXU^eX. ^i • 
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His heart began to swell, almost like the sobbing 
heart of a child — it yearned with ineffable longing 
towards the place, the father, and the brother. All 
bitterness , all revolt subdued to sorrow and repentance 
— he only longed to throw himself into his father's 
arms, and ask and obtain forgiveness. 

In this mood he remained gazing around him for 
some little time, then turning bis steps towards his 
home, he hurried forwards. 

The picturesque cottage lay before him, nestling 
amongst the beautiful shrubs and trees — the evening 
wind softly waved their branches, and the last rays of 
the rapidly descending sun cast their long shadows 
upon the grass, and tinted their swaying tops. — 

Kapidly he crossed the space covered with short 
. grass which intervened between the pathway by which 
he had mounted and his father's gate. As there was 
no lodge, he laid his hand upon the latch, opened it, 
and under the arching branches of the carriage way, 
now in deep shadow, and deeper silence, approached 
the beloved house. 

The door of the little hall was standing open, but 
no one appeared within — no servant was there to 
usher in a guest, or deny the son entrance into bis 
father's house — In the fulness of his emotion he had 
forgotten all that, as, with a heart overflowing with 
every right and tender feeling, he crossed the thresh- 
old and entered, 

The shadows of the overhanging trees, and the 
advancing twilight, gave a somewhat gloomy and me- 
lancholy expression to the deserted and silent hall. 

The whole house seemed wia]^]^ed in an almost 
awful silence — not a footstep, not ^ -^ofva^^ ^^^ ^^ 
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jingling or movements of the remotest servant were to 
be heard — all wad profoundly still. 

Edward's heart felt the influence — it began to 
faint and falter. He looked round. The door of his 
father's sitting room, or study, as it was called, stood 
open. He turned to it, laid his hand upon the lock, 
listened, almost breathless with awe and impatience, 
and at last ventured to push open the door and enter 
— but no one was there. 

His father's chair stood in its accustomed place — 
a quire of paper, with some unfinished writing, was 
before it, and pens were carelessly scattered around. 
It seemed as if the master had just left his place. 
Upon a small table by the other side of the chair a 
book lay open. A great coat, as cast off by one just 
returned from walking, was negligently thrown over a 
couch in a more distant part of the room. 

As it appeared as if his father had quitted the 
apartment but a very short time before, and would 
probably soon return, here Edward determined to 
await him. It was the place where he would best like 
to make his explanation, and go through the little 
scene which must in all probability follow. 

The room was not large* It was surrounded with 
wrell-stored book- cases. Mr. Aubrey's writing table, 
with its drawers and cup-boards, stood in the centre; 
a few pictures were hanging above the bookshelves; 
and, at the end of the room, there was a large French 
idndow, which opened upon two or three steps lead- 
ing to a little wilderness of choice plants, from which, 
3Ver a verdant lawn, was commanded a view of the 
sea. 

It presented a glorious view at VkaX m^^isi^'DX^ Vst. 
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the waves ran high, swelling and rolling onwards, in 
all the majesty of a full spring tide. 

The young man approached this window, he found 
it closed, but did not open it, and he stood looking 
out, hoping, as was his father's usual custom, that he 
might return from his walk by a little winding path 
through the pretty wilderness, and let himself into his 
study by the French window, which fastened like a 
door, and of which he always carried the key. 

And so Edward remained some time, gazing upon 
the well-known and dearly-loved scene, and his 
thoughts gradually composing themselves, till he no 
longer dreaded the coming intiBrview, but began to re- 
gard such a scene, as he had been used to do in his 
boyhood, when the fond and affectionate submission 
and penitence he was ever ready to show when in the 
wrong, had won for him only a yet fuller measure of 
affection in return. That there would be a cordial re- 
conciliation this time he felt certain, and there is some- 
thing so sweet in a cordial reconciliation with those 
we* love, that there have been some-— ah! unwise 
ones! — ready almost to provoke a quarrel with their 
idol, for the mere pleasure of the making-up. 

He had stood in this manner some time, now 
watching the path by which he expected his father to 
appear — now gazing upon that fine, flowing sea — 
now upon the white seabirds that rose and fell in the 
bright blue air, before his attention was awakened 
to the peculiar stillness which appeared to pervade 
the house. 

He now turned to listen; but it seemed like a pa- 

lace oi the dead — Not a footstep — not a sound — 

onJjr the dull echo of the breakera aa ^^e^ ift\!L «i.^wxist 
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the rocks, and the tick of the dock upon the chimney, 
sounding in the silence like a bell. — 

He listened, till an indistinct fear of something 
amiss began to take possession of him. So he tamed 
from the window, and was going to leave the room 
and examine farther, when the foot-steps as of one 
caatioasly advancing along the passage were heard to 
approach. The door, which he had left ajar, was at 
length slowly opened, and a woman, treading as if 
anxioas to avoid making the slightest noise, entered 
the room. 

She held some papers in her hand, and came to- 
wards as if to lay diem upon the writing table, when 
perceiving Edward, she uttered a faint shriek, and the 
papers fell from her hand. 

"Mr. Edward! — You! — you here!" she cried, 
in a startled voice. 

"How is my father, and where can I find him?" 
said Edward, approaching her, and much alarmed at 
the woman's manner. 

"Oh! how could you get in — who could let you 
in?" was the only reply to the question. "Oh I how 
could you get in?" 

"What can you mean," cried Edward, impatiently. 
"Tell me, where is my father, and how is he?" 

"Your father, Sir — good gracious me! — and to 
think of your being here! What must I do — what 
will he say?" 

"Say — say I am here! Tell me where he is. I 
must speak to him immediately. Tell me where he 
is — I must speak to him at once. This trifling is 
intolerable," he cried, making hastily for the door; but 
the woman seized his arm. 
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"Are you mad?" she said. 

"Mad! — to seek my father! What can you mean 
— speak — where is my father, I say?" 

"Sir — Sir — oh! Mr Edward — Mr. Edward, how 
can you? — how dare you? — you mustn't — you 
mustn't, indeed — You must go away, Mr. Edward — 
indeed you must go away — and for Heaven's love 
speak low. I wouldn't have my master hear your 
voice, no, not for all the universe! but oh! Sir — Sir — 
how could you? .... and such a good father as he's 
been to you?" 

"I must and will see my father instantly," Edward 
repeated — it was all he could say, he was becoming 
more and more agitated every moment — "Tell me 
where he is, woman; for see him I must and will." 

"He will soon be," at last she answered mourn- 
fully, "where neither you nor I, nor any one shall 
ever disturb him more — where the wicked ceasei from 
troubling, and the weary are at rest — Oh, Mr. Ed- 
ward, how could you! — such a kind, kind, father as 
he's been all along?" 

"Oh! don't stand talking in that way," cried Ed- 
ward, smitten to the heart, and wringing his hands — 
"only let me see him — do you think 1 am not heart- 
broken enough for having offended him, but only take 
me to him — or ... . why do I stand trifling here? — 
I will seek him myself." 

But again the old Woman caught his arm — "that 

you mustn't — shan't do — The sight of you would 

kill him. at once — It's bad enough as it is, poor 

gentleman — but you wouldn't give him his deaths 

blow at once — Sure it is — ^Wt^yoxxN^^N^wVvV&co.— 
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Yon wouldn't — no you wouldn't — kill iiim outright 
. ... Oh! Mr. Edward!" 

Edward stopped at this. He was by this time very 
pale, and trembling in every limb. 

"Is my father then so very ill?" 

"Ah, didn't you know? — Sir, he cannot live 
many days." 

"And has he not forgiven me? — You seem to 
know all, Catherine — speak out — Has he for- 
given me?" 

"Oh, Sir!" 

"Speak out — make haste — tell me he has for- 
given me — tell me he has forgiven me." 

"Oh, Sir, Mr. Aubrey, you know, ... he's a 
quiet, cold man, hard enough to move; but when he 
is moved! Oh, Sir, it's a very awful thing. I was 
with him when his father died, and when his mother, 
that he loved so, died; and when his wife died, and 
all of 'em; but it was nothing like this .... oh, no! . . . 
You shouldn't — you shouldn't indeed, Mr. Edward." 

"But he has forgiven me — surely he has forgiven 
me! My brother has been here. Did you not say my 
brother had been here? . . . ." 

"Mr. William! — Your brother, Sir! No, he's not 
been here for a good many days." 

"But he has been here," Edward went on with 
more calmness, "and he has seen my father — Then 
all 's right — My father is alone , take me to him im- 
mediately." » 

"Sir — - Sir — he could not bear it — he couldn't 
indeed, — he could not bear even to know that you 
were in the house." 

"15 he 80 very unrelenting?" Bai3LT£k3k.^^x^>N*^aL\a2a.^ 
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away thoughtfully — then recovering himself, and 
coming up to her again — "No, no, nurse, it is im- 
possible — don't say so — go to him, tell him I am 
here — come humbly, humbly to ask his forgiveness, 
and — stay, stay — ask him whether he has seen my 
letter?" 

"Oh! Sir, don't bid me do any such thing, I don't 
know anything about the letter, but it will kill him, 
Sir, to hear your name! He can't bear it, indeed he 
can't; the doctor said that he must be kept so quiet 
that the least flurry would carry him off at once, and 
oh, Mr. Edward! you know. . . ." 

"And you say he will die, and he is to die cursing 
me," he cried in the bitter exaggeration of a wounded 
spirit, but little did he think how nearly he ap- 
proached the truth. 

"Ah, Sir," the old woman now went on, "you 
should have thought of all this before." 

"Horrible! horrible! What can you mean? You do 
not intend to say that he really has cursed me?" 

The woman was silent — she turned away her 
head. 

"And you think that I shall let him die — let him 
depart — everything unexplained, and with his curses 
upon my head! — Where is my brother? Where is 
William? Sure he could not! ... I must and will see 
my father," he cried in the loud voice of desperation — 
for just then a shocking suspicion flashed into his 
mind — "Wom^-n, let me go, — see him I will." 

"Oh, Sir, but let me run first — let me prepare 
him, if it must be so." He suffered her to pass him, 
but followed her immediately along the gallery and 
up the stairs. 
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She hurried on until she reached a well-remembered 
door at the end, — the door of his father's room — 
She opened it hastily, though noiselessly, and entered. 
He paused upon the threshold and listened. 

Feebly and hoarsely the voice within spoke. 

This was all that was said — - 

"There has been a noise in the house — I cannot 
bear a noise, — keep them quiet, can't you?" 

Faintly, but irritably, these few words were uttered. 

Edward's heart began to tremble within him, and 
his knees to knock together. 

''Sir, some one is come — -" 

"My son William! — I am glad — I thought he 
would never come." 

"Not Mr. William, Sir." 

"Ah — ,well," in a voice of deep melancholy, — 
*'come who will, we all must die alone. Was it the 
doctor, then? Don't let him come up, — tell him to 
let me die in peace, — I have done with physic, — 
don't let him come up." 

"No, Sir, — it was not the doctor." 

"Who else, then? — who dare disturb me?" with 
a momentary flash of the anger of other days. "Who 
dare come and disturb the last moments of a most 
miserable man?" 

"One, Sir, — oh, master, — oh, Mr. Aubrey, — 
he 's come to pray for pardon." 

There was a pause of deep silence. 

"He 2*5 come at last, then," was uttered in a tone 
of intense bitterness. "He condescends to come at 
last, does he? — but no, no, it's too late. You may 
tell him it's all over — it's too late — My will is made, 
if that's what he's come about — \J(1^ Vi^ \ft^ \si 
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change that, — and as to my pardon, if that was all 
he wanted, — tell him, he might have asked a little 
sooner for it." 

"He did, — he did," cried Edward, bursting into 
the room in violent agitation, and rushing to the bed 
where lay the old man, a ghastly spectacle. 

The withered, wrinkled, wasted countenance ren- 
dered hideous by the mingled expression of rage and 
despair. He was sitting up in his bed, supported by 
pillows; he turned upon his son and gnashed his 
teeth. 

"Out of my sight! — out of my sight! You there, 
you! Insulting my last moments! — Out of my sight, — 
out of my sight, — disgraced yourself, — disgraced 
me, — disgraced him, — disgraced all — I have cut 
you off with a shilling — and curse you with my last 
breath, as here I die.'' 

And casting a look of rage, excited to madness, 
upon his son — he fell back with a ghastly glare, 
and died. 

It was too much — 

The intellects of the father were evidently gone — 
and this last flaring up of earthly passion, ere all 
earthly passion expired for ever, was but the leaping 
up of a wild delirium. 

But Edward was now himself trembling upon the 
verge of madness — The sudden reverse of feeling — 
the horrible spectacle — the vague suspicions of his 
brother — the father's heavy curse — all rushing upon 
him at once! It was too much. Overpowered with 
physical and moral suffering, long and hasty travel, 
and this dreadful conclusion of all, his intellects began 
to give way. The room seemed to wwmwt^^xA\im — 
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the spectral aspect upon the bed to asstune the most 
fantastic and horrible appearances — his eyes flashed 
with the fire of a sudden burst of insanity, as casting 
[lis arms above his head, he uttered a wild scream, 
md rushed out of the room. 

Down the stairs — a new Orestes, pursued by the 
ivenging demons — he fled across the little plain that 
separated the house from the clifPs, and flinging hiiii- 
jelf desperately down, the waves swept over him. 
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CHAPTER m. 

.... What a wreck 
Had we around as ! Scattered was the floor, 
Andf in like sort, chair, window-seat, and shelf. . . • 

Wordsworth. 

You would hardly have known her again — 

That blithe, gay, blooming girl; so beautiful and 
so winning, so sweet, yet so spirited, so matured, yet 
so childlike — lovely girl and lovely child in one. 

Poor Emma! 

Sorrow never came upon one more inexperienced 
in sorrow. 

And now she had to sujOTerj^the heaviest grief of the 
human heart, with the exception of remorse for mis- 
conduct of its own. 

The idol of her soul — whom she had clothed 
with all those excellencies of which the trusting heart 
is so lavish — the man she had loved so sincerely 
and entirely, had not only proved himself unworthy 
of her affection, but had wronged it in the most sen- 
sible way. 

It was impossible that he could have truly loved 
her and have acted by her as he had done; and yet, 
though she kept repeating this to herself, something 
within forbade her believing it altogether true. He 
could not have looked and spoken as he had done, 
and been so entirely false — it was impossible! 

Sometimes she found conaolation in doubting the 
truth of what she had heard) mox^ ^«rgma5^^ ^^ '^'^ 
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strange woman^s story. But then, alas! all so fatally 
conspired to corroborate the facts, that it was scarcely 
less than insanity to discredit them. In this wretched 
state of mind, it was, perhaps, a relief that her pa- 
rents, overwhelmed with debts and difficulties, decided 
upon leaving London, and returning once more to 
their seat in a remote part of Ireland, thus endeavour- 
ing to escape, for the present at least, from creditors 
and temptations. Hurstmonceaux Castle was a beauti- 
ful but utterly neglected place , situated upon the shores 
of one of those large lakes which are frequent in the 
interior of Ireland. It stood almost buried in immense 
woods of oak, fir, and ash, and shut in from the outer 
world as it were, by high hills, or rather mountains, 
which, covered with heath and ling, spread barren 
and frowning around it, at this season presenting 
nothing but the appearance of a brown and barren 
desert. 

The valleys between these hills were mostly filled 
with bogs, where, in the dark, black, and unhealthy- 
looking soil, the melancholy cotton-grass waved its 
white head, and sweet gale and yellow flags were 
mixed with coarse bunches of harsh grass, andjnter- 
spersed with tiny dwarfish willows. 

Patches also of cultivated, but most miserably cul- 
tivated, ground, might be here and there seen, where 
the bog had been in some places redeemed, and where 
potatoes, with scanty crops of stunted oats struggling 
for existence, were growing. 

Wretched huts were scattered about, inhabited by 
a population of squalid, half-clad men and women, 
with children in swarms, round the ac,^T^^^ Yisxsaa.^ 
abodes. The men were dressed in taUexei. ^^^\. ^s,'^^'^*^^ 
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the women in tattered Uijsey-woolsej petticoats, men 
and women with the short black pipe in their mouths — 
their only luxury — lounging idly about, without ob- 
ject, as without hope or care. 

The whole scene telling but too truly the old tale 
of the spendthrift landlord aud the thriftless tenant. — 
Misrule and idleness, indifference and stagnation 
everywhere. 

Nothing could appear more disheartening and 
dreary than the aspect around, as the young creature, 
of late accustomed to better things, seated upon the 
back seat of the carriage, of which her father and 
mother occupied the front, looked out and gazed upon 
what was before her. The magnificence of mature 
thus harshly contrasted with the vices and the miseries 
of man! Her own sad and heavy heart adding its 
tones to the picture now presented, ijnder the leaden 
colouring of a dull, Indian-ink sky. 

She could scarcely T)elieve it to be the same place 
which she had left some two years before — little 
aware of the power exercised by habit over the eye, 
or how far it may become accustomed to scenes, bow- 
ever disorderly and wretched, provided we have not 
the means of comparing it with better. 

A child bom and reared among these mountains. 
Lady Emma had been alive to their magnificence and 
beauty, but she had not missed, for she had never be- 
fore known, all that was wanting to render the scene 
one on which the mind could dwell either with com- 
fort or satisfaction. 

As they approached the park, she now for the first 

time remaxk^A. the ruinous, disfigured aspect of the 

two lofty pillarB faced witTa. aloii'fe^ ^.xA wia^ ^wi- 
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mounted by the effigies of the family crest .in the same 
material, but now despoiled of their ornaments; one of 
the frowning griffins having lost a wing, and the other 
lying 'headless and half-covered with grass and weeds 
upon the earth. The beautiful tracery of the once 
rich iron gates was defaced with rust, and though 
one leaf still hung upon its hinges, the other, broken 
and immovable, rested upon the ground, and was half 
grown over with nettles, burdock, and wild briars. 

In the days of careless, blissful childhood, Enmia 
had thought more of the pleasure of gathering the 
abundant flowers of the straggling wild rose and 
honeysuckle, than of the ruinous neglect and disorder 
around her; but now she saw things under a diflPerent 
aspect. 

They shocked her most painfully. 

The lodge, or rather hut, which stood upon one 
side of the entrance gate, had once been an elegant, 
Devonshire-thatched cottage, with ornamented gables, 
and all the pretty intricate lines belonging to that 
style of building; but it was now only a defaced, 
wretched looking ruin. 

The little porch was roofless, and almost buried 
under the huge branches of a great flaunting briar. 
The door seemed as if it could scarcely hold together, 
and was dropping on one side. The windows were 
half of them stuffed with straw or rags — the wooden 
ornaments upon the gables falling to pieces — and 
the thickly thatched roof, which once looked so 
warm and comfortable, now presented a wretched ap- 
pearance — some portions blown off — in parts 
roughly patched with fern or rubbish, whilst long 
grass waved over the roof tree, aui %\.CiTift.^^^ ^ss^ 

Aubrey, II, ^ 
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She had learned to know it now, and to 'slitidd^ 
at the sight of it. 

Once he lifted up his head and looked otit of the 
window, but it was with the appearance of perfect ab- 
sence of mind — he seemed n6t to see, or sedng, not 
to heed what he saw. 

They stopped before the magnificent portico, with 
its noble fluted columns of Miih inarble, rising in one 
unbroken line to the roof of the house, Where they 
supported a fine pediment. Beneath it two li^ge 
oaken doors, dull with age, and soiled with unreinoved 
stains of dirt, were thrown open; and numerous 'ser- 
vants, in rich, but dirty and ill-TOiade liveries, ap- 
peared. The lacqueys cr6wdfed into the great hall, 
making a prodigious fuss and show of respect and 
observance, whilst miy lord, in a dandy sdrt of 
Newmarket dress, — my lady, in a tsoiled pink 
bonnet and white cloak, once most rich and expen- 
sive, but now all the wotse for wear, — and the 
beautiful Emma, looking vety weary, and very very 
dreary, entered. 

Her father and mother turned into a small sitting 
room, scantily furnished, in which, though it was a 
July day, a fire of logs was burning, but Emma 
glided away. She passed into the l6(ty hall, whesire 
tattered banners waved motiinftilly, and many an an- 
cient spear and shield , and rusted cuirass , covered, 
like everything around, with dust, were hanging; and 
then she mounted the great wide shallow oaken stair- 
case, round which the grim portraits of her ancestors 
in blackened elaborately oarVed fi^afiies seemed dimly 
scowling f and entered a corridor that ran along the 
south Bide of the hall, and \^ aX. cWSast "Kt^^to wide 
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Eind iiziinenisel^ long passages, studded with tibe doors 
oif tyhe imnunorahle bed rpQm6« Sh^ hmried with im- 
patient steps down the one upqn the leftih^-nd, opened 
he last door o£ all, and with ^ "Hore I am," found 
[^^self aix^ong a crowd, of fi^e, but rude, disorderly, 
children. 

She was saluted with a wild shout of rapture, 
and was in the arms and in danger of being 
[nobbed and devoured by her little brothers and sisters, 
Bvho left her no time to look round, or scayqely to 
tu^eatlie. 

Som^ sprung at her nfiok to embrace and ki9^ her 
— 9ome laid hold of her arms to pull her down to 
their level -r- some tore at her dress ; and cloa]j, as if 
&bout to rend the fabrics in.pieces^ 

^^Ep^ma^^s come home! — En^a's come home!" 
was the cry — r loud, obstrep^ous, wild, SLjxd yiolent — 
but the very sound of it made her heart on^e more 
beat fir^ and; warm. 

The room was low overhead — gf e^ heavy beams 
crossed the ceiling — it belonged, in, fact, tp thq old 
part of the house which had been adtded to at aj^ im- 
mense expense in a more moderpi style. Tajl narrow 
casement windows lighted one side, over which 
clustered: heavily the fantastic branph^s of untrained 
trees ^— vines apd roses, apd virgiii's bower, and. vir- 
gipian creepers — tiJLl lih^ vej;y sunbeams f^ll green 
and dfanmed into the, cqoi^. The waifs w^re covered 
with an 0I4 worn-out p^per, — though covered it 
ought SQarcely to be. called — for, i;:^ th^ tr;ue spirit 
of th^ country, they were i^ majay places bare, the 
pa^er having bee^, torn off, a^d- bringing ipi tatters. 
Broken chaira ajicl couches , w\t\i x«k^%^^ ^^^\& -^ 
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tables supported upon rickety legs, gashed with pen- 
knives, and foul with ink — a floor that seemed as if 
it had not been washed since it was laid. — 

Such was the aspect of the scene around her. 

An old cross-looking woman in spectacles was sit- 
ting in one comer of the room, upon a very ancient 
arm chair, employed at her needle. 

She was the presiding divinity of this abode of 
uproar and misrule, dignified most unjustly by the 
name of school-room. 

But the children all remembered Emma, and loved 
her well. They were wild, warm-hearted Irish children, 
with elastic nerves and superabundant spirits. Eng- 
lish children might have felt somewhat shy and 
strange at this appearance of their elegant sister — 
but not they — they heeded nothing of the kind, 
they tore and pulled at her in a rapture of ungover- 
nable joy. 

Emma was girl enough, and Irish girl enough, to 
overlook the want of all care, and training, visible 
here, though she had been so sensible to it among the 
inanimate objects below. 

She laughed, and suffered herself to be hugged, 
and kissed, and pulled till she was almost dizzy; 
whilst the old woman lifted up her withered, spectacled 
face, and kept grumbling, "Be quiet all of you — 
Can't you be quiet? or, we'll see if I shan't fetch the 
rod. — Do you hear. Master Patric, let Lady Emily's 
gown alone — Arrah, but won't you get it? — Miss 
Millicent, be quiet a- hugging your sister as if she 
were the blessed Virgin herself. — Miss Lucinda, 
,wbat are you a-pulling her down to you for? — Let 
ier be — won't you?" — As two cVss^iVj «rssv^^ ^^^ 
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as the down of the dove, were thrown round the 
elder sister's neck, and a little loving impassioned 
face, tears in the eyes, was dragging her down for a 
kiss. 

Emma gave such a kiss — snch a dear loving 
kiss! And then she caught the little creature in her 
arms, and went and sat down upon a low chair by 
the side of nurse, and said — 

"Don't be angry with them, nurse — dear things! 
— They are so glad to see me again." 

"And aren't you glad to see us? — and aren't 
you glad to come home to ould Ireland again? — 
And sure, aren't we glad to see you?** — was the 
general cry. 

And Emma again bent her head down, and kissed 
and hugged — and they clustered round her and hung 
upon her like a swarm of bees. 

"You'll smother your sister, and you don't take 
care, you little tiresome vagabones — be quiet then, 
or I'll be with you" — reiterated the nurse, yet smi- 
ling in spite of herself. 

"And so you be come home at last to the old 
place — and my lord and my lady too — and 
Mr. McMooney says you 're a-going to stay . , .* 
But where 's my jewel of all ' — my prince of 
peers. Lord Algernon — Arrah! but I hope he 's of 
the party." 

But at that name all the sudden brightness of joy, 
which had seemed for the moment to have chased her 
sadness from the poor girl's heart, was clouded — her 
countenance changed, and she stammered — 

"No, nuraOf be 's not come 'wMa. \\a ^^ >2flaar 
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''Algy — Algy — ain't Algy come?" exclaimed 
the eld^er boys , 'in a tone of disappointment. 

"No, my dears." 

"But he's coming — Sure but he's coming — 
Emmy, sure he's coming?" 

"By and bj, I hope — Don't, dear Ulick — don't 
pull my hair so, that 's a good boy — Felicia, let my 
cloak alone, will you? — Nurse, don't you think this 
room is very hot?" 

"Open the window, Miss Felicia, please," said 
the old woman, who was almost too decrepit to get 
across the floor and do it herself. — "And staaid 
back, childer, won't you? The poor thing's almost 
suffocate." 

It waa hard work, this sudden return, to all that 
burden of pain and sorrow, which for a moment had 
been escaped; yet she felt a sense of comfort, never- 
theless — these dear, warm, loving hearts! they 
warmed hers. 

She tried to forget the past, and to give herself 
tip to the present. 

"Stand on one side," she said, "put yourselves in 
a row, my darlings, let me see who has grown the 
most since I went away." 

"It is you that are grown the most," said Felicia. 
"What a beautiful young lady you are — and what 
a pretty bonnet and cloak you've got." 

"Aye," said the old woman crossly — "and how 
nice and tidy she looks! so unlike you — you harum- 
scarum things — "w^hy, I wonder you are not ashamed 
to be seen." 

FeVwis^s contenance fell, and so did Margaret's — 
^bejr were the tw0 elder- 0$ tTa^ @x\&% Tlas^ glanced 
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down at tbeir dirty puiafoTeS) and shabby and al- 
most ragged frocks, and they looked, as they felt, 
ashamed — ashamed of their appearanjce for the first 
time in their lives. Poor things, how could they 
help it? 

And this made Emma, look upon them with her 
new eye, as we may say — that sad, truthful, dis- 
paraging, improved eye of hers — and she felt 
shocked and sorry. Doubly sorry as she gazed upon 
those honest, thoughtless, loving faces, now over- 
cast and shadowed over with a sort of bewildering 
shame. 

But a heavier sense of shame fell upon her as she 
saw what they were, and reflected upon what they 
might have been, and then' glanced baok upon ijle life 
she had so lately been leading — at all its luxury and 
ostentatious extravagance — upon the- elegiEUQce of her 
own attire and habits, and contrasted i^ with tbat of 
these poor ne^ected chtldsen ^-^ children, of the same 
father and mother too. 

There was, it is true,, a considerable: difference of 
age between tli^se young!^ ones^ and herself and her 
two other brothers — but what of that? 

And. oh, then, hoiw she, shuddered,, as she tiiought 
of that dreadful gaming table — that dreadful betting 
stand — - and' of all its victims and iiis consequences! 
Her father — her brother — her lover! All hope of 
better prospects at, an eujd! And her heart sickened, 
and she felt at that mpmept as. if she could almost 
hate herself , and all but these poor little ones. 

"Come hither, my Felicia," she said to the droop- 
ing girl, who, with her head hanging down, stood 
bashftmj before her — "Coifte* Tiit\iex, ^sv^l '^'?w \a.^ 
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again — and you, little Margaret — and 70U, darling 
Lucinda." 

The boys had by this time retreated. Sentiment 
was soon exhausted with them — and they were 
already engaged at a riotous game of leap-frog, 
shouting, and laughing, and jumping at the other side 
of the room. 

"Come hither, little girls" — and Lady Emma 
drew them lovingly and fondly towards her, ga- 
thering them under her wings , like a young mo 
ther dove — "Don't, nurse — let them be. My 
dear loves, and so you are glad to have Emma home 
again?" 

"But you're so fine," said Felicia, hanging down 
her head, and putting her finger, half sulkily, half 
sorrowfully, into her mouth. 

"Do you think so? — Not very fine, / think — 
but never mind, you shall be as fine one day or other 
if you are a good girl. And in the meantime wash 
their faces and comb their hairs « and give them 
clean frocks — won't you, nurse? before Mamma sees 
them." 

"Bless your heart, my Lady Marchioness won't 
care two pins' points how they look — She always 
says as how it never matters for children i' th' 
school-room what figures they go — And now she's 
plenty to do with her money she can't be a dressing 
them — They must wait till their time comes; — and, 
sure enough, Lady Emma, I hope their turn is coming, 
and it's time it should — for I hear as how you are 
S-oIns- to be married." 

^^Are yon? — Are you, Eimma.V^ — ^t^^^ ^<a 
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three children at once — "And you '11 let us come 
and see you? — You'll let us come and see you?" 

She stooped and kissed them all round. 

"Yes, dears, when I am married — but that's 
Qot to be yet' — you don't wish to get rid of me, do 
yrou?" 

"Oh no — oh no — never, never, never," lisped 
the litte Lucinda, and the other two kissed and em- 
braced her in silence. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

. . « but Innocence is strong , 

And an entire simplicity of mind 

A thing most sacred in the eye of Heaven , 

That opens for such sufferers* relief, 

Within their souls , a fount of grace divine. 

Wordsworth. 

The evening had closed, the family had separated 
and were gone to their different apartments, and Lady 
Emma had returned to hers. 

The day had been one of so much hurry, fatigue, 
and confusion of thought, that it seemed to her as if 
she had not found a moment even for breathing-time, 
far less for reflection. 

And yet how much need there, was for reflection. — 
How much to be done, how much to be endured, how 
much to be weighed and considered. 

She was very young — her feelings were ardent, 
her imagination excitable, her character entirely un- 
formed, and she had never been subjected to anything 
like proper moral discipline. With little or no re- 
ligious instruction, the sense of duty undeveloped, the 
idea of responsibility unawakened, she was a complete 
child of untaught nature, and nothing to guide her 
but her own good, warm heart. 

He who is the merciful Father of all his creatures, 

he who provides for the wants of the minutest insect, 

leaves no one among his moral, intelligent children 

entireljr Seserted, — and this ]pooT ^oxjo^^ ^iil^ ao 
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sadly to seek, as regarded true guidance, had been 
endbwed by nature with that, the want of which guid- 
ance can rather supply than give — the most ge- 
nerous, loving nature, I ever knew. 

But alas! how imperfect are the best natural en- 
dowments without the leading divine! 

Without that,, which is — as of course it must 
be, essential to the completeness of any being framed 
for the great inheritance — Light! — The true 
Light! 

It was light, she wanted, poor young thing. 

She could only blindly grope, or rashly plunge for- 
wards in that dim twilight which obscured altogether 
many an object, and showed the rest so faint and 
distorted. 

The eye of the mind in youth may be com- 
pared to the physical eye of a new -bom child — 
the vision is imperfect. We must learn to see — 
learn to distinguish and disentangle the objects pre- 
sented before us, in order to appreciate the relations 
of magnitude and distance, before we can gain in- 
formation by seeing. 

But there are instincts given to the pure of .mind 
and heart, as to the healthy eye; instincts which, 
however derived , lead the faculty to its perfection of 
use, imperceptibly — we know not how — and these 
did not fail Ihis young, good-hearted girl, though the 
main help, the help of faith and prayer in faith were 
still wanting. 

The room now assigned to Lady Emma, as eldest 
•daughter and grown-up young lady, was far removed 
from the sehool-room and adjacent nurseries. It l&y^ 
in fact^ at the extreme end of t\vQ o^^x %i^<^sr| 
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of which we have spoken, and facing the south, 
commanded a beautiful view of the woods and lake. 

A large oriel window terminating that wing of the 
house, looked full upon this scene. This ancient 
window, with its rich stone mullions, and its large, 
wide, opening casements, gave a peculiar beauty to 
the room itself, and displayed the fine prospect 
without to the highest advantage. It possessed, also, 
that old-fashioned , but most comfortable thing , a 
broad window-seat, from which, and with the case- 
ments open, one might enjoy the lovely landscape to 
satiety. 

She came up to her room for the first time, 
after having bid good night to her father and her 
mother, and started with surprise and pleasure as she 
entered it. 

It was so large, that the faint light of a very 
miserable, ill-made candle, which she carried in her 
hand, was inadequate to abate the effect of a bright 
full moon , which shone upon the oriel window, 
casting the beautifully carved mullions into broad 
. effects of light and shadow, which fell through the 
lowei: panes, mingling with the tinted crimson and 
blue of the upper, upon the uncarpeted floor. 

A lofty bed, with velvet curtains, stood at one 
end of the room; chairs, once most rich and magni- 
ficent, covered with piled velvet, were arranged with 
grave solemnity around; a toilet-table, with a small 
glass set in a frame of filigree silver; old grim pic- 
tures hanging upon the walls, and a lofty, carved 
chinmey-piece — bare of every other species of usual 
chimney ornament — completed the fbniture of the 
room. 
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Gloomy it looked, but it was a gloom such as 
lie daughter of an ancient house should love and 
like. It was venerable, and told of grave, earnest, 
i,nd serious times — times of a stern and simple 
prandeur — when brave men and warriors — and 
vomen, worthy to be the wives and mothers of such 
nen, had lived here. 

Oh! how unlike those of her day. 

How unlike to the flash, the tinsel, the glare — 
he luxury and extravagance — the penury and 
iistress — the shifts and subterfuges of the pre- 
sent! 

The sober apartment, — its rigid simplicity, — 
ts grave magnificence, — spoke to her of times in 
vhich she would have loved to live. She should have 
)een the daughter of the house as it existed then — 
hat was what she felt herself fitted for — the 
^'Connor's child — not the elegant idol of fashion — 
be admired of a ball-room, and the victim of a 
gambling club. 

Her maid was on her knees, unpacking her trunks, 
n one comer of the apartment, — and the light and 
)eautifal gauzes, ribbons, and laces, the elegant bon- 
lets, and the fanciful dresses, were hanging upon the 
ibairs, or laid over the old ebony tables. 

It was a strange contrast. She looked at them 
vith disgust; they seemed to bring into this scene — 
;o her so solemn and sincere — all the gaudy, false, 
ind treacherous disguises of that world she had just 
eft. 

The dressing-table, with its antique furnishing, was 
ilready prepared for the night; and numerous lights 
limsj articles; hr use or orlaameiit, 'wet^\KA^«t^ 
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reflected in that heavy silver-framed mirror, and ming- 
ling "Wilih the antique, richly -chased, thoitgh small 
silver hoxes, with which the table was orn«mented. 

"I shall not want you to night — go to bed, El- 
liott, you must be tired — You have laid everytlmig 
out — good night." 

"Ah I my dear lady — you .mustn't be left in Ais 
dismal place by yourself — and at the very end of 
the gallery, tool — I'm Sure it's enough to make one 
die of fright. Let me get a sofa-bed, or I don't mind 
lying on the floor, if need be — but leave you for the 
first night in such a lonesome place as this , indeed 
I can't — I declare it looks more like a church then 
a bed-room — a convent than a gentleman's house — 
and I dare say it 's haunted." 

"ThaiJi you, Elliott, but I have not the least ob- 1 
jection to be left by myself — I would very nmch 
rather be so — So good night, you must be tired to 
death, and I want to be called at seven o'clock in the 
morning— Good night — Now do go, there's a good 
girl." 

But Elliott, who was a good-natured creature, he- 
sitated; and lifted up her miserable litde candle, as if 
to scan the room — It looked to her eyes dreadfully 
gloomy. 

"Dear Lady Emmai! Do please to look up — 

Why — if there isn't —- G<^od gracious me! — it is 
— it is — it's a bat! What sh«.ll I do — what shall 
I do — oh! — oh!" 

Screaming, and running to ^e^door — 
" Jt 's a bat — a bat — I declare ! — Good gra- 
C10U8 me * — good gMtcious'meV^ 
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. "And if it is a bat, you silly girl, it won't hurt 
you. Did you never see a bat before?" 

For Emma's education in the wilds had, at least, 
done her that good office, that she could look even 
upon a bat, without any very great discomposure of 
the nerves. 

"Oh, my goodness! — I wouldn't be near a bat— - 
no not for the universe! Oh! there it is again — there 
it is again! — don't, my lady — oh, don't, my 
lady!" 

"What harm could it do you, if it were a bat? — 
but it is no such terrific animal — its only a large 
moth," said Emma, composedly catching, and very 
tenderly taking hold of, one of those giant moths which 
sometimes are seen in the evening. 

"Well, well, my dear young lady — it 's very 
horrid whatever it is — and I never was in such a 
place before, never before in all my life," — said El- 
liott, half crying. 

"There, out it is," said her mistress, going to the 
window, and restoring her captive to liberty, — "don't 
be so foolish — but you are so tired you don't know 
what to do — get away to bed — and have no fear 
for me, — Do you think I am not used to such things? 
— Why, child, it is my father's castle — and I was 
bom and bred here." 

"That 's true enough," remarked Elliott, — "and 
if my lady would really rather that I did go," — her 
desire to be off increasing every moment, — "why I '11 
Hark! What 's that?" 

"Nothing but a screech owl, silly girl — you look 
quite pale." * 

"A screech owl} — Oh, my \a4y\ '— k ^^sc^^^ 

Aubrey, II. At 
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owl; — then sure as I stand here, there's 'a death 
going on somewhere, — there's somebody dead that 
belongs to us... There, agam! — My goodness, what 
a fearful noise it is. My grandmother used to say — 
'Whenever any one hears the screech owl, there will 
be a death,' — but I never heard one before. My 
dear young lady, which of them all can it be?" — 
added she, trembling more and more. — "None of 
mine, — none of mine, I do hope." 

"Nohe of yours, rest certain," — Emma said, shud- 
dering a little, in spite of herself, as the drear, inn- 
earthly cry was repeated from the woods. "If it bodes 
mischief to any, it is to one of this family; — but do 
go away, I want to be alone." 

At last she succeeded in getting rid of her hand- 
maid. 

The door closed behind Elliott, — and then poor 
Emma heaved a great sigh, and having taken off her 
dress, unbound her hair, and put on her long white 
dressing gown, she at last obtained the quiet and so- 
litude she had been longing for, and half-sitting, half- 
lying, upon the great, broad window seat, she leaned 
her head upon her hands, and looked out into the 
deep and wondrous beauty of the night. 

The lake gleaming in the light of the large, pale 
moon lay spread before her, the noble woods and 
plantations stretching solemnly round, tinted by the 
white beams, the sky was deeply blue, few stars were 
to be discerned, the woods came sweeping down to 
the water, forming tiny bays and tufted promontories, 
and the grass and all its rough inequalities, veiled in 
ihat dubious light, fell in a soft descent to the shore 
— It was lovely. 
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The owl still kept up, from time to time, its me- 
lancholy ominous cry — every thing else was pro- 
foundly quiet. 

And now came the hour — tlie still — the silent 

— the hour of thought. 

First she looked up to that heaven above, as if she 
would penetrate its mysterious deptlis, then she gazed 
upon the earthly picture, stretched below in its wealth 
of beauty, at last her eye glanced upon her little 
pigmy, sorrowful, longing, bewildered self — an atom 
in this vast creation — but, ah poor atom! how full 
of feeling, sentiment, and thought. 

What was she? — Why here? 

Why was she sent here? — To be happy? — alas! 

— alas! 

That could not be why she was sent here — for 
she was very unhappy. 

As a girl she had been happy. 

For a few short hours in town, in the presence of 
that loved one, she had tasted what rapturous happi- 
ness was; but now it was all over. A heavy cloud 
had fallen upon her heart. He, whom she loved so 
dearly, had proved unworthy, — and she should never 

— never be happy again. 

And those large, lustrous, girlish eyes of hers were 
lifted up in a sort of bewildered remonstrance. Why, 
when so many things were happy, might not she be 
happy? — Other girls were allowed to love, and to 
be blest in their love! — Other young men were giddy 
and careless and did a great many wrong things — 
sbe had lived long enough in the world to know that 

— yet they were allowed to go on and be ba^^-^X — 
Wh/ were thejr two to be so especially «ti&et«XAfc^ 
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* 

And then — as she leaned that sweet face of hers 
upon her two hands, looking out upon the night, her 
fair hair streaming over her arms, — Greuse should 
have painted her so — she went on thinking more 
and I^ore sadly as the scopes of that very day came 
to her recollection. The disorder and misrule that per- 
vaded this home of her ancestors! — that horrid het- 
ting-book in her father's very hand! — her mother's 
many cares, — but, ah! such strangely trivial cares 
— and last that little neglected group of* children 
crowded together in their school-room — no place of 
schooling for them! 

And she thought how much of wrong-doing there 
lay at the foundation of all this evil — it was a gloomy, 
despairing picture! Lastly, with additional regret — 
ah, regret! — cruel regret! — the thought of how it 
might have been, if Captain Aubrey had not proved 
unworthy, added pain, amounting almost to agony, to 
her other causes of sorrow. 

As his wife, under his care, and led by his guidance, 
how much she might have done for these poor chil- 
dren! But now she shuddered to think what their fate 
might be. The boys might take to the worst courses, 
unrestrained and undisciplined as they were — and 
grow up to become like her eldest brother. That 
brother — now nearly half an idiot — brought to that 
state by drunkenness' and debauchery — or perhaps 
like Algernon, the dear, faulty Algernon! ruined by 
play! — or like her father! — alas! — alas! 

And the girls, too — What would become of them? 

Would they be left, deprived of the advantages, few 

as they had been, which she had herself enjoyed, to 

^ow np into' a, beauty far exc^^^^ \iet o^ii — C^t 
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80 the dear creature in her humility thought — to be 
introduced, all unprepared, into that dangerous, delu- 
sive great world — perhaps to be shipwrecked by its 
temptations. 

Alas! — if she had married Edward Aubrey, the 
task to introduce them would have been hers — for 
she knew how gladly her mother would have devolved 
it upon her, and her sisters might have been saved — 
those dear girls I She still saw Eelicia^s abashed, half- 
jealotis, sorrowful look — still heard Millicent^s ac- 
cents of love — still felt the warm, fond arms of Ae 
little Lucinda about her neck! 

But as thus her thoughts wandered in darkness 
and despair, a light seemed gently to dawn upon her, 
and one of those suggestive ideas was granted, which 
enter the mind one knows not whence or how — like 
tlie words of a wise and faithful friend, raising us 
from despondency — awakening us to a sense of our 
mistakes, and pointing out a new, and, until then, 
unthought-of course of action — Something she might 
do even now. 

Scanty as her means were, still she might do some- 
tliing. She had lost Edward Aubrey — but all was 
not lost. She might be of some help to her sisters — 
at least, she could do her best for them, for her mother, 
for everyone. She would live to serve them all. 

And then, like a sweet, soothing dream, the peace, 
which passeth show, stole over her — that peace which 
attends upon honest, good intentions; and with it hdpe 
revived again. Perhaps, after all, Edward might re- 
turn, a better and a purified man, and he should find 
her well-doing; and God — • yes, she came to that 
name at last — God might bleBB Yiei goo^ \B^"ol!as2rQ& 
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advantages. The works out of wHicli Miss Fisher had 
instructed her were chiefly that lady's own property — 
'and had been carried away with her when Lady Emma 
and Mary, after following her to England, had finish- 
ed, as the Marchioness thought, their education. The 
expensive governess had therefore been dismissed — 
and old nurse, with such assistance as the curate of 
the parish, a very stupid and illiterate young man, 
could give, had been for the present substituted. 

Nothing in fact could exceed the indifference and 
neglect, upon the part of the Marchioness, of the im- 
portant subject of early training. Such a mode of 
carrying on things would be absolutely impossible, it 
is to be hoped, even in Ireland and in the very worst- 
managed families, at this time of day — for the in- 
fluence of good example diffuses itself with slow but 
irresistible force even in the most unpromising quarters 
-r- and the progress that has thus insensibly been made 
during the last half-century, I think, often escapes at- 
tention. 

Whilst Emma was thus employed, a loud roaring 
was heard proceeding from one of the adjoining rooms, 
and hastening to learn the cause of the piteous outcry, 
she returned into the passage, and making her way 
to the door of the chamber from whence the noise 
came, opened it and entered. 

And whal was the cause of these screams of dis- 
tress? f 

A child was being washed. 

Washed, it is true, with stinging soap lathered all 

over the face, eyes and mouth included — which latter 

stood, wide open — rubbed down by no gentler hand 

than that of a stout, roughi goV^ ^\i<^ ^^%. ^^rt^oJdn^ 
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her vengeance upon, as it would seem, rather than 
bathing in the translucent wave, the poor little victim 
that stood there roaring and kicking with all its might. 

The rest of the children in various groups and at- 
titudes were being dressed, one after another, by old 
nurse, and various other maids in attendance, all 
looking as rough and untidy as possible. The whole 
room was one scene of the most revolting confusion. 
Emma stood there, and sickened with disgust. 

Was this what she herself had been, in her infancy, 
subjected to? and could perception be so blunted by 
custom that, as a child, she had neVer been aware of it? 

Even so. 

But she recollected it all perfectly now, and could 
only marvel at her own insensibility. 

But that insensibility was at an end. The impro- 
priety, approaching abnost to guilt, of allowing this 
state of things to continue, struck her forcibly, and 
with it camid the new sense of duty. She was awaken- 
ed, as from a long and blind indifference, to a totally 
fresh view of her relations with things. 

All that was generous and good in her nature was 
aroused; and be it said to her honour, that whilst re- 
solving to play the true elder sister's part, and devote 
herself to tiie well-being of those poor little ones, she 
cast not one reproachful thought upon her mother. 
She had the candour to appreciate her di^culties and 
disadvantages, and with true goodness of heart to set 
herself to repair evils , instead of censuring them. 

Her appearance in this noisy, ill-managed nursery 
had already produced some effect. It was like a sort 
of angel vision — from that beautiful face and fi^^ur^^ 
80 delicate aud pure, streamed forfti, a^ \\. ^^x^^ ^^^ 
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emanation of peace and light! The tumult for the mo- 
ment was hushed — the little roarer's cries subsided 
into low sobs — the noisy group of children quarrel- 
ling and fighting for shoes and stockings looked 
ashamed. 

She observed the effect with good hopes for the 
future, but she made no remark, and quitting the 
apartment, went immediately to her mother's dressing- 
room. 

It was getting late, and the Marchioness was al- 
ready dressed, but she was still there. 

She was sitting at a table, with a great, big book, 
bound in rough leather, before her, looking over, and 
busily engaged, trying vainly to examine and under- 
stand the house-steward's accounts. 

She looked exceedingly annoyed, and completely 
puzzled. 

"Who's that?" 

"It is I, dear Mamma." 

"My own child! — how fagged and pale you are 
looking! Do sit down, Emma — You were tired with 
your journey, yesterday — why did you get up so 
early?" 

"I was not so very early, dear Mamma — and the 
morning air here is so sweet — but I could hardly 
sleep last night, Mamma, for thinking." 

"Thinking! — My dear child, what is the use of 

your thinking? — Thinking is the worst thing in the 

world for your complexion. Take a little laudanum 

if jou can't sleep , Emma. That will help you to get 

over it. Indeed, my dear, you must get over it — 

^ou 11 worry me dreadfully ela^ — mAV^«^^tv>k»ss^%\ 
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there are worries enough without that — I can't think 
what's to become of us all!'* 

"My dear mother, things do want looking to 
indeed." 

"You need not tell me that," said the mother 
rather sharply. "Everybody can see that — But how 
is it to be set about? These accounts! I can't con- 
ceive how they have managed to spend such a heap 
of money — I 'm sure it looks as if nothing had been 
done, for the place is in wretched want of repair — 
the rain has got in and half ruined that fine dining- 
room ceiling, painted by ... I forget the man's name — 
and here is a bill as long as an old novel for repairs 
of the roof." — 

"Mamma — I 'm very sorry you are to be vexed and 
worried just now, for I wanted to talk to you of 
something still more urgent than even the repairs of 
the house." 

"Oh, there are a thousand things to be talked 
about — one does not know what to turn to first." 

"The children! — " 

"Oh! for gracious sake, don't begin to talk to me 
about the children. Sure it will be time enough, thank 
Heaven! to think about the children these tlu-ee years 
hence — I'm certain of one thing, we've no money 
to spend on themJ^^ 

"But their education? — " 

"Nonsense, of their education — People make such 
a ^s about education now-a-days I don't see what 
good it does. You've had an education — and so 
has Louvain, and so has Algernon — and yo\L't^ \\fil 
manied — and I do not see that liicy at^ \Safc V^.^ 
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the better for theirs — and I 'm sure there 's no money 
for education,** 

"But my dear mother, something must be done," 
said Lady Emma, sitting down, and fixing her eyes, 
so beautiful in their seriousness, upon her mo- 
ther's face. 

"Well, well, something shall in due time, — but 
it does not press . . . For Heaven's sake, dont worry 
me about it now!" 

She saw her mother's careworn look, and really 
felt that it was cruel to press the subject upon her at 
that moment. 

She was discreet and patient — rare virtues at her 
early age — but sorrow had in some degree taught 
one, apt to learn, how to deal with others in their 
troubles. 

"I see, dear Mamma, that I must not talk to 
you about these things just now — By and by, per- 
haps — " 

"Well — well — by and by; but I'm sure I don't 
know when that by and by is to come, for my head 
is splitting with business. Such a load of things to 
be looked to. Everything gone wrong — and money ! — 
where on earth are we to get money? For goodiiess' 
sake, Emma, don't look so uncomfortable. I don't 
want you to be vexed with these bothers. Why, my 
child, it's enough to cover that pretty face of yours 
with wrinkles, and make you as bilious as I am. No, 
Emma, keep up your good looks, or I think I shall 
go crazy ... As for the children, as I said, thank 
Heaven! there 's time enough to think of them. The 
ffirls won't want finishing up these three years — and 
aa for the boys, why they must gel ^oii^ «s^ ^^^^ ^asi. 
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For as to sending them to school it's utterly out of 
the question — But, thank goodness! there's India." : 

Emma made no reply. She sat there, with her 
arms fallen into her lap, her head hanging down, and 
her eyes bent upon the floor. 

"Well, child!" said her mother, impatiently. 

Emma raised her eyes. 

Her mother's face was, in truth, the very picture 
of worry and care. 

"Mamma — I am so sorry for you — " 

Laying her soft hand gently upon the dry, wrinkled 
one that rested, still holding the pen, upon the 
steward's book — 

"Mamma — I am so very sorry for you." 

"Are you, my Emma?" 

And the mother's eye twinkled — that eye, usually 
so hard and cold, melted as it turned upon the honest, 
loving face of the loving child, — 

"Are you, Emma? But what can you do for me? 
Take care of yourself, my love — that's all you 
can do." 

"Mother — I can do more — " 

"What more?" 

"Mother — will you give me the care of your 
children." 

"My dear girl — '- how you do talk!" 

"At least till you have leisure to arrange some 
better plan. Give me authority, dear Mamma — let 
me have the regulating of the school-room. You can- 
not think what a state things are in, -— Have you 
been into it?" 

"How should I have found time! Do you •til;m!&. \. 
tan effect impoBBibilities? X have not xe^l^^ ^ tsssssc^b^ 
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since I set my foot in this house. Nurse brought 
them down to see me — they look a little rough, to 
be sure — but they are all well, and seem happy 
enough, thank God!" 

Ah, dear mother! you cannot conceive what a state 
things, are in — but I don't want .... oh! I would 
not add to your worries for the world! Only let me 
have authority to do the best I can for them. I am 
very young — but Miss Fisher took pains with me. 
Oh! what a pity it was to part with Miss Fisher — 
Why did we not keep her?" 

**For the best reason in the world — if you would 
but bear it in mind, Emma. How was Miss Fisher 
to be paid? — Why, we gave her a hundred a year." 

Emma reflected with sad surprise upon the hun- 
dreds and hundreds lavished — absolutely thrown 
away on vain expenses — and the thousands, as she 
feared lost in what, under her father's' circumstances, 
amounted to crime. Like all other young creatures, 
ignorant of the dreadful slavery of vice, she marvelled 
at this to her most incredible infatuation. She was 
happily inexperienced in the darkness — the bitter 
darkness of that outer world, that region of sin and 
misery, where no peace is to be found — but in its 
place wailing and gnashing of teeth; helpless submis- 
sion to the great adversary; and neither the attempt 
too often, nor even the desire to escape. But she 
made no remark. She only, with much humility, re- 
peated her prayer, that her mother would grant her 
authority in* the school-room and nursery. 

"It will do me good — It will keep my thoughts 
from other things," she ended by saying. 

^^Wby true, so it may,^^ mi. \3tta xaatibftr^ as if 
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struck by a sudden thought — "Well, if you really 
will promise uot to tire and wear yourself out by doing 
too much, be it as you please; it may serve, as you 
say, to divert your dioughts into a new channel — as 
for the children, there is plenty of time, I tell you, 
to think of them; but do as you like, child." 

"Then will you be so kind as to speak to old 
nurse, and tell her it is to be so?" 

"I don't know half how she'll like it, for she is 
an odd, obstinate old woman — but I can't quarrel 
with nurse, Emma — who am I to leave the children 
with, when we go to town next spring? — ,they are 
quite safe with her." 

"To town next spring! — my dear mother! I 
thought you said we were so poor — How can we 
possibly afford to go, next spring, to town?" 

"Oh, we must cut down some trees, or do some- 
thing. Mr. Mahoney must find us money for that — 
You don't think, Emma, I'm going to shut you up in 
this wilderness, and not give you another chance of 
establishing yourself — when that's once done, we 
may live quiet for a year or two." 

"Mamma, you are very kind, very good to think 60 
much of me, but you know that is over now, — I can 
never wish to go to town again, .... and as for 
establishing myself! dearest mother! there is only 
one, .... and though he is gone away, he may come 
back some time or other. Dear mother, let us wait in 
patience — I know he will come again." 

"A likely story! when' his father has disinherited 
him." . 

"His father may change his mind " axA ^^ ^^^i^^ 
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eyes, filled with all the brightness of confidence and 
hope, were -fixed upon her mother's face. 

"Wh^ to be sure — but well, well, it *s time 
enough to discuss all this when next spring comes/' 

^^And in the meantime, may I take charge of the 
children?" 

"Yes — yes — anything to pass the time away." 
"Then will you speak to nurse this morning?" 
"Why not now," rising up and shutting the great, 
heavy book, "yes, come along, and then we'll have 
breakfast, and see what my lord is about." 
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CHAPTEE V. 

Qoick, quick, I fear it is too late , 
And I shall die. 

TSMNYSOM. 

And so Emma was installed as empress of that 
noisy kingdom, liie school-room and nursery at Hiirst- 
monceaux Castle. And with her heart lightened by 
hope, which the conversation with her mother had 
raised to almost positive expectation, she set herself 
cheerfully to the task she had undertaken. 

A task far and far beyond her powers to execute 
as she wished, and this she soon found; yet still one 
of those undertakings, in which, if we fall sadly short 
of the accomplishment of our designs, yet something 
is done by the mere attempt, and all IJiat is done is 
useful — a mitigation of, if not a triumph over, evil. 

She set herself consequently to work; and a cer- 
tain degree of improvement, small, it is true, yet in- 
disputable, was soon apparent. 

Her first attempt was to bring the little external 
world around her into something like order, and this 
seemed a task easy enough. She got together these 
rough, untaught handmaids, of whom there were at 
least double the necessary number employed; that is 
to say, so they had been properly employed, but this 
was the carfe only for a small portion of each day; 
the rest of their time being spent in gossiping, lounging, 
and dawdling. 

These me&cient maidens, howevei, a^ a^ ^qtdss^sssx^:^ 

Aubrey. U, ^ 
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ment of her operations, she set to scrubbing, and 
brushing, and rubbing, and putting things in order. 

At first the attempt to operate with soap and water 
upon the room was as loudly resisted, as ablution had 
been by the poor screaming child in the nursery. 

Old, obstinate Nurse protested that it would be the 
death of the children to be put upon the damp floor; 
and sharp was the contest between her and her young 
lady before she could be persuaded, that to open 
the casements, and let in the warm air of an August 
day, would not increase, instead of diminishing, the 
danger. 

Emma^s temper was warm and high, and she in- 
creased her difficulties by the way in which she en- 
countered opposition. — She was out of patience with 
the old woman^s obstinacy, and a sharp encounter, 
which wasted her own powers and diminished her in- 
fluence over the perverseness she had to deal with, 
was the consequence. 

She had yet to learn how "to rule by consenting, 
by submitting sway." — Indeed, I believe in her pre- 
sent degree of moral culture, she would, like many 
other well-meaning young things of her age, have 
esteemed it almost base to disguise her feelings of im- 
patience, or aflect a gentleness she did not feel. — I 
once h^ard of a young creature saying, that it was 
very mean to seem to be in a good humour when one 
was not. The case was something the same as re- 
garded the rough Irish girls she had to work with. 
She attempted to effect her purpose by high words, 
instead of by reasonable remonstrai^ce and persua- 
sion. — Now, as it happens that there are very few 
people — saxij more especially , 'very few roui^h i^o- 
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rant girls, wlio do not feel inclined to rebel against 
Mgh words — whilst the roughest of them are open 
ix) reason and persuasion, poor Lady Emma found the 
task of even getting the school-room cleaned extremely 
^fficnlt — But one strength she possessed — that of 
^perseverance; and by dint of this, in spite of all her 
mistakes, she got through; by six o'clock in the 
evening, an hour before it was time to dress for 
dinner. And there she sits, at the head of the long 
dealtable, now well scoured, with chairs properly 
dusted and arranged upon each side — in a clean 
sweet-smelling room, with three large casement win- 
dows wide open — and the floor strewn with lavender 
and rosemary — surrounded by a group of rosy-faced ' 
joyous children, with their splendid heads of hair 
combed and in proper order, their hands well washed, 
and all ■ grinning joyously at the prospect of a large 
cake which Emma had brought them from London. 

She looked round and felt so happy 1 

She had been too busy all day for melancholy 
thoughts. Her spirits, naturally cheerful and buoyant, 
had recovered their elasticity under the influence of 
tins labour for others — What had been hope, was 
fast amounting to certainty. 

Patience — and all would be well. 

"And in the meantime," she thought, "was it not 
quite lucky that she had been forced to come home? — 
What would have become of these children if she had 
been married this spring? — It was better as it was, 
and everything would come right — she was sure of 
it •;— her heart told her so." 

Ah I that heart — it felt so light and hap^y — 
there was no tale too flattering {qv- it to \xKV« 
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^^Now, Ulick, you shall cut the cake, because 70a 
are a very good boy and have been helping me all 
the afternoon to 'put the books m order — and, Fe- 
licia, you shall hand it round, because you have been 
putting all the toys straight — Edward and James — 
you are two little dears, and you shall sit at the 
bottom of the table on each side of nurse — and, 
Milly and Lucy, you shall sit on each side of me — 
and baby-boy shall sit on nurse's lap — and Emma 
will pour out tea for you all — and well make no 
slops or litter — but be so good and happy." 

And Charlotte, cutting bread and butter for her 
brothers and sisters, could not and did not look more 
winning, than this sweet creature — So young and 
yet so wise — so vehement and yet so good — so 
prudent yet so generous. All in her own imperfect 
way, it must be owned, for she was but a mere in- 
experienced girl, but done with such true sincerity, 
love, and goodwill! 

The one was a woman — a formed woman — this 
one was scarcely more than a child — but never did 
Goethe show his knowledge of human nature better 
than in exhibiting Charlotte to her lover, in this most 
endearing view. 



But we must not linger over these scenes, sweet as 
they are to my fancy. Time and fate press on, and 
the heavy cloud of grief — grief, helpless grief — 
grief for the irrevocable — for the dead I is rising 
above the horizon, like the cloud no bigger than a 
man's hand; and soon there will be darkness, and 
tempest, and torrents of xaia. 
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Intelligence travelled slowlj into remote comers as 
this, when railroads and electric telegraphs, and even 
fleet, well-ordered mail coaches were not; and ten 
days had this work of improvement been carried on, 
well or ill, progressing or retrograding, according to 
the ordinary course of all plans for moral advance- 
ment — more especially when guided by a young, 
inexperiended hand — before the blow fell. 



It was the morning of the eleventh day. 

She had risen, blithe as a lark, and had been two 
hours abroad that beautiM, sunshiny morning, with 
her little brothers and sisters, enjoying the woodland 
walks -^ all fresh, and sweet, and dewy, with the 
sunbeams glistening through the branches of the nobly- 
spreading oaks and beeches. The little company had 
been employed gathering the few late flowers still left 
upon the arbutus, which formed the beautiful under- 
growth of the woods, and watching the squirrels, that 
abounded among the trees, or the wild birds still left 
which were creeping among the branches. Happy — 
thrice happy — as such young life is, when allowed, 
a free denizen of nature, to enjoy all the wealth of 
its freshness and beauty undisturbed. 

They had been, also, upon the lake, and the boys, 
already were become more disciplined and obedient, 
had been allowed the privilege of rowing under the 
guidance of the old boatman; and the children had 
gathered the white and yellow water lilies — so 
richly lovely, with their leaves like wax, and their 
golden pistils — the treasures of childhood; and they 
had watched the coot sailing witli \ta "Vytoo^w^o^ '^^ 
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bosom of die lake, and the little water-hens xUdntily 
tripping over the broad waterlilj leaves; and they 
had seen the fish glancing among the green grottoes 
and caves — that fcdry-land which lies beneath the 
transparent waters. 

They had all come home, a rosy, joyous group, 
hanging clustering around that tall, bright creature — 
that young nymph of the woods, for so she looked, 
towering like some fair sapling among them. And 
they were entering by a glass door, in one of the 
Wings of the castle which led by a flight of private 
stairs to then- own apartments. 

Her bonnet was half thrown back, and the large 
curls were stirring over her face — her bright, happy 
face — for she was still childlike, ever under the in- 
fluence of the moment. One little girl and two little 
boys were clinging to her gown; the others — a 
merry group — were shouting and laughing. She was 
laughing too, and it was as much as she could do to 
resist shouting with the rest, instead of striving to 
maintain a grave face, and bidding them not make 
«uch a noise. 

Elliott stood at the head of the stairs. 

"Oh! my lady! — Are you come back at last? 
Here *s my lady Marchioness has been sending to 
look for you all about. Do pray go to her sleeping- 
room please, my lady. She^s in a terrible hurry to 
see you." 

"Is anything amiss? — What does Mamma want? 
Go, you little good-for-nothings. Elliott, wait a mo- 
ment Please tell my mother I will be with her as 
soon as I have got these little things to their break- 
fast '! 
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"Pleafie, my lady, I'll take the children, for the 
Marchioness seems as if she couldnH wait. She *s been 
hurrying all the men in the house affcer you." 

"Oh, then, pray take care of them, and take 
them safe to nurse. Now, be good children — let 
me go. Milly, let go my gown. Naughty Edward, 
loose my arm — " 

"Edward" — she always spoke more softly and 
looked more tenderly than ever, when she uttered the 
name of Edward. 

There was a little battle, and a good deal of 
shouting and laughing; but escaped from them at 
last, her face still beaming and glowing with health 
and enjoyment, her fine hair tumbling about her in 
disorder — so beautifal and so bright that it was 
like sunshine to look at her — she made her way 
to her mother^s dressing -room, and entered gaily, 
with a — 

"Dear Mamma, I am so sorry I was not to be 
found — • but we have had such a delicious . . . ." 

But her mother looked up. Her face was enough. 

"Good Heavens! Mamma! — Mother! what has 
happened?" 

"Sit down, Emma dear - — Sit down, my, love — 
not upon that small chair — put yourself tfpon the 
sofa — Emma, child — sit down by me. — " 

And she took her daughter's hand, and still look- 
ing anxiously at her — her own face pale as death, 
drew her down beside her. 

"Mamma t— What is it? — what has happened?" 

"Oh, my darling love — Summon all your for- 
titude. " 

But the poor girl began to tceui^A!^ %twssL V^'^^ 
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to foot, as one has seen the inimitable Bachel 
tremble. 

"Don't tremble so — don't shiver so. — Oh, my 
dear • — we must bear things — " 

"I know it — I know it — Only put me out 
of suspense — What has happened — Papa? No 
— no, 

The Marchioness shook her head. 

"No — no — it's Edward! — Captain Aubrey! 
What of Edward?" 

"Oh, my dear — dear girl — " 

"He has not — he cannot — we hoped better 
things. — Oh, Edward! not again ... I" 

"No, my love — Nothing of that sort, I be- 
Heve." 

"Then, what is it? — Oh, mother! — " 

She lifted up her eyes imploringly for a moment, 
then suddenly covered her face with her hands, and 
burst out into loud cries and tears. 

"I need not tell you — I see you guess it 
all — " said her mother, mournfully, — "be patient, 
my love." 

But Emma wept as if her heart would break. 

"My dear — don't — don't — " 

"Oh, Manmia! Mamma! let me — let me — let 
me cry — let me cry. Edward! my dear, dear 
Edward. — He is dead — He is dead, and I shall 
never, never, see him again — Edward, dear Edward." 

"Don't cry so, Emma — Emma, you break my 
heart; — don't cry so — it breaks my heart to hear 
you." 

"Oh, Mamma! — Mamma! — but I'll be better — 
Jel me cry — Oh motjierl motiierl" 
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And the mother opened her arms — they were a 
mother's after all — and the poor girl fell weeping 
upon her bosom, stretching oat her arms, and clasping 
her mother, and nestling there like a wounded, flatter- 
ing bird. 

The Marchioness had not a bad heart. 

She pressed her child to it, and tearjs fell upon 
that head, tears such as she had scarcely ever . 
been known to shed before — they now fell in large 
drops. 

Oh those tears, that blessed rain in great sorrow! 
— watering and softening the earth, and preparing 
the divine harvest. 

So they wept together for a long, long time, — 
till tears had expended themselves, and at last Emma 
raised her head, and looked up in her mother's face — 
Sweetly, and moumftdly, and quietly, and as if she 
would be patient and good, tibough^she kept sobbing 
like a little child. 

"You have not told me," she said. 

"My child, his brother has written." — 

"WiUiam Aubrey?" — 

"Yes, William — and such a beautiful letter 

it IS. 

A slig£t firown passed over Emma's face. 

" Tell me — tell me." 

"It gives few particulars — Mr. Aubrey the father 
was very ill, and Edward was coming back to visit 
him — Mr. Aubrey was staying at this cottage by the 
sea-side; and in some tway poor Captain Aubrey fell 
over the cli£Ps, which in that place are particularly 
steep and dangerous. He was seen to make the fatal 
slip, and was lost in the water. It waft a.\3i^ «\[«a.^ 
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poor Edward fell, formed the extremities. Wben he 
reached the spot, all trace of my unfortunate brother 
had disappeared. 

"Not a vestige of him remained, except one 
glove, marked with his name, which was found, as if 
dropped by him, at a few yards* distance from the 
precipice. 

*^My father had just breathed his last, before the 
fatal catastrophe was discovered. He was spared that 
agony, at least 

"I am sure that your lordship will pardon this 
hurried and, I fear, confased account. I will say 
nothing of myself — my state of mind is such as to 
render excuses and apologies unnecessary. 

"I scarcely at present know what I write; but 
I would not expose your family, by any neglect 
of mine, to the risk of first seeing liiis intelligence 
in the public prints, to which it is certain to find its 
way. 

"I have the honour to remain 
"Lord Hurstmonceaux^s obedient servant, 

"William Aubrey." 

She laid the letter down upon the table, without 
speaking, and again rested her head upon her mother's 
bosom. 

Presently she took up the letter once more, and 
read it through. 

She finished with a heavy sigh, and then raising 
herself said — "If you please. Mamma, I had better 
go to bed." 

"YeS; my darling. Gome along, let me put you 
to bed.'' 
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And tenderly and kindly the mother undressed 
her, and laid her in her bed — looking so pale, and 
faded, — sweet broken flower I 

"Will you please to let down the window blinds, 
and shut out the light, dear Mamma ?^' 

The light! oh, that light! so insupportable in die 
death sorrow. 

The Marchioness did as hei^ daughter desired, and 
drew the curtains round the large high bed, so as to 
deepen the shadow a little; and then she kissed her, 
and said — 

"Is aU right, my child?" 

"Yes, thank you. Mamma. And now I had better 
be by myself a little, — And please, dear Mamma, 
just call in and look after the cluldren.^' 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



Silence before the mercy-seat 

Befits the faith we own , 

When hearts bereaved a parted soul parsae , 

And seek to learn what mar^rs never knew. 

MONTOOMB&Y. 

It was a deep, silent grief, — 

A grief that passeth show. 

She rose up from that bed of sorrow, pale and 
faded, the sweet, rosy bloom upon her cheek, once 
so beautiful, gone! and the gay brightness of the 
eye clouded — yet looking, as many would have 
thought, far more interesting, and still more lovely 
than ever. 

She had been obliged to keep her rooni for some 
days. It is true the morning of the day after she had 
received this terrible blow, making a violent effort 
with herself, she had left her bed, and endeavoured 
with true courage to take her accustomed place in 
the school-room — but it would not do. Her head 
swam, her eyes were dazzled; sounds of confusion 
were in her ears; she was obliged to give it up", and 
leave the apartment, with its restless, noisy inmates, 
and the constant motion and incessant chatter which 
so distracted her poor weakened nerves, and seek 
in the solitude of her own room, that quiet, which the 
physical condition, consequent upon heavy grief, re- 
qtures. 
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So there she remained for some days withdrawn 
from her family and judiciously and kindly left by 
her mother much to herself — and the time thus 
allowed was not mis-spent. Great part of it indeed 
was passed in weeping, — but it was not bitter and 
passionate, but gentle and patient weeping. She had 
been awakened through the love she bore her little 
brothers and sisters to a sense of the value of time 
and strength, and she endeavoured to compose her 
spirits by such simple means as her inexperienced 
philosophy suggested. Her apprehension of religion 
— of that light which lighteth every man that comes 
into the world, and which is seen so marvellously 
to help and illuminate the most uncultivated and 
ignorant mind, was very imperfect; still the blessed 
influence of sorrow was not without its effect — 
feebly the twilight began to break before the ap- 
proaching dawn. 

She thought much; pondering upon the ways of 
this strange world, and their termination in the fear- 
ful mystery of death — so inexplicable to all — and 
most of all to those young creatures so fall of warm 
life within. 

He was ^one — ah! where? 

And her yearning, yearning heart in this world 
shall never see him more — Poor widowed heart! 

Yet it was a young, healthy heart, and He who 
sends death upon this earth, rupturing the dearest 
ties, and turning the once bright world into a dreary 
desert, — is likewise the same, whose right hand 
leadeth through the barren waste, and causeth &esh 
fountains to gush up in the wilderness, — We know 
not, how it is — but we all of ua m o\xi XioarcL i^^'^ 
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— that wondrous support which carries us through 
these horrible trials. 

The wholesome return of the natural spirits, the 
fresh spring of existence, coming, we know not 
whence, that rises up, refreshing and restoring us to 
the living world again — bruised but not broken — 
wounded but not in despair — purified, spiritualised, 
and amended, by that approach to the higher and 
better world — that realisation of the actual e:dstence 
and deep interest of that grave where die heart lies 
buried. 

"And so time and nature did the beneficent work 
allotted to them, and this young elastic spirit rose 
again, and shook off the load of intolerable sorrow — 
and the fair world of God smiled upon her from with- 
out; and the true, loving heart yearning to what 
remained beat within — and thus was she drawn in- 
sensibly from self, and from selfish sorrow, and the 
bitter ang^sh of cruel regret — perhaps the most 
difficult of any sorrow to bear — was soothed. Emma 
left her room and returned to her family, clad in her 
deep mourning, a lovely virgin widow, but looking 
most like some bright angel of gentleness and good- 
ness, as she resumed her place in the school-room and 
nursery. 

And there imagine her labonring in the beat 
manner that she knew how — sometimes, it must be 
confessed, sadly wearied and almost out of patience; 
sometimes feeUng careless and indifferent -- striving, 
as it seemed in vain, to force up her energies to the 
task, but upon the whole persevering and bravely 
combating the difficulties which surrounded her. But 
in spite of all she could do , atft "WBca \>^<5«tDMi^ every 
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day more and more aware of the disheartening truth 
— that she was not eqvL&l to the self imposed task — 
that she had neither strength of body nor experience 
in life suflScient to overcome the obstacles which met 
her upon every side. 

She again had recourse to her mother. 

It must be observed, that the mother and daughter 
saw very little of each other at this period of their 
lives, though they lived under the same roof and were 
the best fiiends in the world. 

Emma loved her mother, who, filled with worldly, 
ill-directed notions and anxieties as she was — still 
was a true mother — lived in and for her children, 
and studied their interests and their happiness most 
disinterestedly, that is to say, according to her imper- 
fect ideas of those things, in which their best interests 
and true happiness consisted. 

She was, moreover, an attached and affectionate 
wife — could see no fault in her husband, seeming to 
take it for granted that his errors were a matter of 
course, common to all men of his rank — great evils 
certainly, but unavoidable — and to be warded off 
and provided against as well as one could; but as in- 
evitable and vainly to be resisted as the course and 
variations of the seasons themselves. 

This way of viewing matters saved her, it is cer- 
tain , from much pain. Many a person is helped forward 
by this homely obtuseness of mind through circum- 
stances which would drive finer spirits to despair — 
but on the other hand, moral insensibility like this is 
the cause of a thousand ill consequences. 

What the Marchioness so easily reconciled herself 
to look upon as a necessary attendaiit "a^oxi V^t \ssar 

Au&ret/, //. ^ 
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bandog position in life, she took little pains to remedy 
or to overcome. She never troubled herself to attempt 
the use of her influence to arrest at the fountain head 
this flood of mischiefs, which threatened to overwhelBi 
them all. 

Gently to persuade her husband to better things, 
to do so with a tender prudence, which in effect is al- 
most irresistible — to awaken the still small voice 
which whispers in every human breast — arousing and 
purifying — the poor Marchioness as little thought of 
. such things as of moving the poles of the earth. 

But we must return to Emma, who is upon her 
way to her mother^s dressing-room, in order to relate 
her difficulties , and to seek counsel and assistance in 
her troubles. 

Her mother, this time, had not the terrible steward's 
book open before her, but she was employed in reading 
a letter, and one which seemed to afford her con- 
siderable pleasure, for the usual careworn expression 
of her face was changed into one of satisfaction and 
complacency. 

^^ Mamma, are you busy? — or may I come and 
have a little talk with you?" 

"Oh, is it you, my darling! — Yes — yes, come 
in — come in — sit down, my dear. Why Emma, 
what's the matter with you? You look like one bowed 
down with many troubles — What are they, love? — 
Nay" — kissing her — "You know I cannot allow 
this — " 

"Indeed, Mamma, I am bowed down with many 

troubles, and to the very earth, I sometimes think; or 

rather J I am quite wearied , disheartened , and in despair. 

Dear mother, I am too yoxtng V) w3L&<i.^fc^ \w. ^<&b -gmi- 
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nagement of those children — • espedally of the boys." 

"And is not that just what I told you, my love, 
when you took the wild idea into your good, little, 
romantic head.^* 

"Ah, Mamma! you were right. But what is to be 
done?" 

"What is to be done? Why let them alone — they 
will get along yet awhile well enough with nurse and 
Mr. Macdonough." 

"Oh! dear, dear Mamma — don't say that. If you 
only knew ..." 

"My child, what t« the use of vexing oneself about 
what cannot possibly be helped, — Sure, and have I 
not enough upon my mind, as I told you before. 
Emma, dear, it 's no use concealing the matter from 
you — which I would have been glad to have done 
to spare you pain, — Your father is almost penni- 
less." 

Emma only looked into her mother's face with a 
terrified, troubled expression. She could make no an- 
swer at first — at last she said, in a low voice — 

"I was afraid ... I had heard that he had lost a 
good deal of money; but I had no idea of things being 
so bad as this. What is to be done — what can 
we do?" 

"Do? — my love! there is but one thing to be 
done: — We must live on in iMa place; there are po- 
tatoes to be had here, and bread and beef, such as it 
is — but there is scarcely a shilling to be got in the 
shape of money — and so, child, that being our po- 
sition, what is the use of worrying ourselves about the 
young ones; they must take their chance — that^ ia 
no he]p for it; — and you, good ^^ ^^kol^^ ^^"^ 
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might fag yourself to death trying to stem the evil... 
as well ta?y to stop a river with a straw. No, my dai- 
ling ' — wear yourself out you may, and lose all your 
beauty and spirits in this vain attempt — for vain it 
is — I always knew; — ^ but that must not be, Emma 
— you, at least, shall not be sacrificed; better things 
are in store, I trust, for you — you shall be safely 
housed, my sweet one, at all events.^' 

"My dear mother, what can you mean by this?*' — 

"Why, my own" — laying her hand upon the 
letter which was spread open upon the table before 
her — "this it is — There is one who offers yon 
wealth and security, and a most fair position in so- 
ciety, though certainly not what you would have been 
entitled to expect, if things had gone as they ought to 
have done." 

"Mother, you know that is . . . ." 

"My love, a sealed subject between us — I would 
not tease my Emma — she knows I did not disturb 
her in the first natural indulgence of her sorrow; but 
there is a time for all things , — as the wise man 
somewhere or other says — a time to mourn, and a 
time to rejoice, a time to weep, and a time to have 
done with weeping." 

"No Mamma; no time to rejoice, though there may 
be a time to have done with weeping, and I trust I 
have come to it; I am at rest and peace again, as he 
is who lies sleeping under the waves; but rejoice! no, 
mother; such feelings are over for me." 
"My dear Emma, what age are you?" 
"I shall be twenty next birthday. Mamma." 
^'And you really propose to a^eoA. Vltka T^Ts^isbiji^e 
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of your life, probably between fifty and sixty years, 
in doing what? 

"What I can . . . ." 

"What you can? — right enough ■ — but do you 
mean to have no interests , no happiness — to abandon 
all thoughts of the felicity proper to your sex and 
age? Do you intend to be a nun? — Have you taken, 
as many a poor misguided nun, alas! in a moment of 
despondency has done — or, do you intend to take, 
a vow to be as miserable, desolate, and unblest as you 
possibly can, because one man has deceived your ex- 
pectations of him, — and because the same young 
man, among the number cut oflF every year, has pre- 
maturely died? My dear Emma! I hoped to have found 
you less romantic and unreasonable." 

"Dearest mother, pray don't use such hard words, 
I don't deserve them, indeed I do not." 

"Nay, my love; I beg your pardon, I am delight- 
ed to hear yoU' say so. Then you have made no rash, 
absurd resolutions against settling yourself — Good 
girl — I do beg your pardon." 

Settling herself! — what a mode of expression — 
what an idea to present to sweet, generous nineteen. 

"I have made no resolutions, dearest mother — I 
never thought of making any — but just «t present, 
it is impossible," and the tears sprang to her eyes — 
"He might, perhaps, be unworthy, ^nd have a great 
many faults — poor Edward! I don't know — but he 
loved, me, and I loved him as, let me live a thousand 
years, I shall never love another agaia." 

"I don't suppose you will, and I do not know 
what that has to do with the question. If he had 
Jived, jpoor child, you might have touaSL "W. \.^^ ^<5>Qi^ 
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reason, by all accotints, to withdraw the esteem and 
affection you speak of horn him; but he is dead, and 
death sanctifies everything." 

"Yes, Mamma, it does." 

"But that is no reason why yon should throw your 
life away, my dear Emma; believe me, an honest and 
sincere affection, though it does not mount to these 
altitudes — and an escape from the utmost distress 
and ruin - poverty and disgrace, perhapg, nnited - 
is well worth having; you must accept this cruel lot, 
my child ,*^ she said, smiling kindly, "for the sake of 
your poor brothers and sisters — for all our sakes." 

"What lot, mother? — What are you speaking of?" 

"The proposal that is made in this letter -r- you 
look surprised — it is from one you are pretty well 
acquainted with, I believe, — it is from William AuBrey." 

"William Aubrey 1" 

"And why do you look so astonished, my dear? 
it is the most natural thing in the world. He evidently 
admired you very much when you were in London; 
and besides, he is in possession of all his father^s im- 
mense fortune." 

"I forgot that," said Emma. 

The Marchioness could not help smiling at the in- 
genuous simplicity, as she thought it, of Emma^s re- 
mark — but she took no notice, and went on — 

"I thought you seemed rather to like him last 
spring." 

"Yes, I did — I liked him very much ... as a 
brother — " 

"Of course, my dear, you could not then think of 
bim in anj other light — but now, all this is altered." 

'^It 18, indeed — but it ftecsma t^ isift \.^ \i^ «, very 
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»rael and indelicate proceeding on his part — I should * 
lot have expected it from himJ* 

"No, my love, there you are quite right, and he 
s, I doubt not, utterly incapable of anything of the 
jort — at all events , there is nothing of either of these 
bad things to be found here. This letter simply con- 
tains a request that he may be allowed to visit Hurst- 
monceaux — but he acknowledges that he thinks him- 
self bound in honour to confess to me, that the true 
object of his visit is ... to endeavour, in short, to 
make himself acceptable to you.^^ 

"Acceptable! He will never — never ^ do it — 
in that sense, at least.^^ 

"My own Emma — all I shall ask of you at pre- 
sent, is all that he asks for himself — merely to be 
allowed to try his chance." 

" No , it is useless — don't let him come, Mamma. — 
It would be very wrong to himself to allow it. — I 
never — never can — I never, never, will." 

"My dear, I wrote yesterday, and invited him." 
"Oh, Mamma! I did not think you could — I did 
not think you would — be so barbarous — so cruel 
to us both." 

"My love, what strange expressions you do indulge in." 
"I beg your pardon, darling mother. — " 
"Indeed y«ra ought — however, I will grant your 
pardon, dear — but upon terms, mind — in short, 
upon condition that you promise me to give William 
Aubrey a fair chance — a friendly reception and a 
patient hearing — and don't look so disgusted, I beg 
of you, my sweet one. Dear child, we are not going 
to play the part of a tyrant father and Inother in an 
old novel — such things are never iou'b n^^X ^^ «2t^ 
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not going to force a disgusting marriage with a hor- 
rible monster upon you — we are both of us a good 
deal too good-natured, I am afraid, for all that,'* she 
added, with a little laugh. — 

"All we wish you to do — and this is what every 
rational creature under the sun would require of a 
child under such circumstances — is, to permit the 
visit of a man of wealth and merit, fortune and cha- 
racter united — and not throw such an opportunity 
away-, as a sort of offering upon an old tomb. You 
shall do just as you like afterwards. Heaven forbid! 
that for the sake of your father, or myself, or even of 
these poor children, — I should say a syllable to in- 
fluence you in a matter which concerns your own hap- 
piness first of all and far more than it ought to do 
any of ours." 

Emma was silent — 

And then over her young girl's heart there came 
the recollection of that face so full of sensibility, those 
eyes so replete with dreamy passion, that voice which 
had exercised such a strange power over her. 

Her mother by a kind of natural instinct seemed 
to divine her thoughts. She considered it prudent not 
to arouse fiirther opposition by pressing her point, and 
resolved to leave things to work of themselves, and 
only saying, "Would you like to read the letter? — 
pray, do so, if you please." — She rose, as if to 
leave the room — 

But Emma caught her by the dress — 

"Mambia! Mamma! hear me! — Do not let William 
Aubrey come. — It would be so wrong — so shocking." 

"I don't see that, my dear, at all — besides, it is 
too late. — if J letter is gon^a" 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Of Love that never foand his earthly close , 
Whatseqael? Streaming eyes and breaking hearts f 
Or all the same as if he had not been? 

Teknysom. 

William Aubrey was excessively altered. 

His figure had always been spare, it was now wasted 
ill it looked scarcely earthly; his face had been pale, 
lis large lustrous eye deep and serious; but now the 
somplexipn was ashy, the lips white, the dark, intel- 
lectual eye filled with the profoundest melancholy. 

It was evening when he arrived, and a day earlier 
than he had been expected. The Marquis was still 
sitting over his wine; the Marchioness had retreated 
to her boudoir for a little rest after one of her busy, 
over-tasked mornings — Lady Emma and her three 
little sisters had the drawing-room to liiemselves. 

It was a fine evening towards the end of October. 
There was a wood fire burning in the wide open grate, 
and candles were lighted in various parts of the room, 
but sparingly, and so as only to cast a sort of dim 
shadowy twilight through the vast apartment; but upon 
one side the casements of a large oriel window were 
thrown open, and admitted the fresh,, slightly frosted 
air, and the rays of a bright autumn moon which fell 
Pull upon them. 

Steps descended from this oriel window to the flower- 
garden, and upon these steps there was a group of 
Igures. 
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The eldest sister, wrapped in the folds of a very 
large, but most soft and fine white Shetland shawl, 
was sitting with a little and very lovely child upon 
her lap. She had folded it up in the shawl she wore, 
to protect it from the cold — and there it half lay, 
half sat, the pretty arms and hands stretched out, 
playing with the black velvet ribbon worn round the 
young lady's neck, and from which a small medallion 
was hanging. 

On the step behind her another little girl was sit- 
ting, busily employed in arranging the plaits and 
tresses of her sister's hair — whilst another still older 
sat by her side, holding one hand in hers. 

The moon fell fiiU and bright upon the little party. 

The elder sister's eyes were lifted towards it. They 
glistened, or seemed to be glistening, with tears — 
the expression of that beautiful face was most tender 
and melancholy. 

The hall door was standing open, when William 
Aubrey arrived, and in this house of disorder no one 
was exactly ready to introduce him — so, imagining 
that the room, to which one of the servants now busy 
r^moving his luggage had pointed, was empty, and 
finding that door also open, he entered, and without 
attracting the attention of the little assemblage. 

But he saw them himself, and his heart told him 
at once in whose presence he stood — it beat almost 
audibly — he had in truth, of late, become very ner- 
vous and weak — and he iPelt himself almost fearfully 
overcome by the least emotion — he was little more 
than the shadow of his former self. 

Upon perceiving the group he had stopped short, 
and be remained with loifi eiy^^ ^<&d ir^Q\i^ the scene. 
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It was a composiiion worthy of a great master, and 
should have been named not Charity — ^ according to 
the nsual manner when there is a young woman grouped 
with little children — but Family Love. 

He thought, and he thought justly, that he had 
never in ideal picturing, or in actual life, seen any- 
thing half so pretty. 

That face and form which had so captivated him 
exercising a power so lamentably great — that charm 
which had proved invincible to a heart, till then inac- 
cessible to such fascinations, seemed, under this new 
aspect, to be only the more irresistible. 

The attitude in which she sat, her loving arms 
clasped round the pretty clinging child, her graceful, 
swan-like neck bent down to the little prattler — that 
wealth of fine hair so artlessly displayed, — the little 
one so busily intent upon what she was about — above 
all, the look of fixed attention and deep, earnest love, 
witJbL which the eldest of the children was looking at 
her! — all told, and in the most unaffected manner, 
that tale of womanly, sisterly affection and love, which 
is perhaps, the thing upon earth most attractive to a 
man with the feelings of William Aubrey. He would 
not have moved for worlds. He stood watching her 
— indulging his wild passion — drinking in, as it 
were, fresh draughts of love, with the utmost reckless- 
ness of consequences — recklessness is not too strong 
a word to use. He was all at sea as to his future 
fate — whether he should succeed or not in his aspira- 
tions; and he knew and felt that he was risking his 
life upon the cast. A love such as his, once indulged 
as he was at that moment indulging it, is a man's 
existeaee — a rare thing it is among me^ni^T ^xi^Xr^t^^^ 
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to depend upon love; but he knew that so it would 
hence-forward be with him — that literally he could 
not, and he should not, live without her. 

Her eyes were now bent downward upon the little 
playful child, with a most loving expression — then 
she turned them tenderly to her sister — and then 
they were again raised, glistening, to the bright, 
beautiful moon. 

"Is it not lovely, Emma, dear?" whispered Felicia, 
pressing up gently to her • — "What is the reason 
these beautiful bright moons come in harvest? Does 
God send them to help men in the harvest?" — 

"I do not know what is the reason that harvest 
moons are so very bright, dear, for nobody ever ex- 
plained these things to me. I don't even know why 
it, is now full moon, and sometimes half moon, and 
sometimes no moon at all. All I can tell you, my 
Felicia, is the same as what we read to-day — God 
made the great lights and placed them up above there, 
to rule the day and the night, and to be for signs and 
seasons, and for days and for years; and I dare say 
that he sends this bright harvest moon, to light poor 
fellows home safely who have been out reaping late 
in the eve^ng, for he is very good, and I think he 
does not forget any of us." 

And again she lifted up her eyes and gazed at 
the fair planet, shining before her in effulgent glory — 
tinting the tops of the waving woods — silvering the 
tiny waves of the slumbering lake — and casting 
large, broad shadows upon the lawn which stretched 
before them. 

How beautiful and peaceful it all was I 
And then a gentle bxeeze oxo^^ «kA \^^^^ thA 
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^onped outline of those noble woods, and rippled 
fresli and sweet across the water, and the sound of a 
listant chapel bell — where vespers were going on, 
WAS heard, so solemn, and so harmonious, blending 
^th this beautiful scene. 

He could have stood so for ever. 

Insensibly he drew nearer and nearer, until he was 
ilmost close to the window. The peace of heaven 
seemed to pervade his passionate heart — all the 
lerrible past at that moment forgotten, he was living 
)nly in the present. 

He had advanced so near that he could hear every 
whispered word, every little endearing tone, that 
passed among these children of nature. 

At last, Lady Emma made a little turn — Milly 
[coked up — caught a view of William Aubrey — 
md exclaiming "Oh!" — dropped her sister's hatiir 
uid stared at him. 

"What is it, Milly?" 

"It's a gentleman," whispered Milly — "all in 
black, close by." 

The little company were up in a moment. 

Emma, hastily putting Lucinda down upon the 
steps, colouring and confused, began to draw up and 
hastily arrange her hair, — whilst the three little girls 
9tood perfectly still, — fixing their large, wondering 
ayes upon the intruder. 

"I beg your pardon — I sincerely beg your pardon, 
Lady Emma, for disturbing you," William Aubrey 
began — stammering considerably, yet feeling blest 
beyond measure thus to find himself in her presence 
again, — and — ah! — without a rival near, — that 
\b8 pale face coloured, and bis eyes '^jfti^ ^i^?*XKfli^* 
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"I sincerely beg your pardon — I ought not — I 
ought not, I Imow — but your servant showed me in 
here — and there was no one in the*room — and the 
night is so lovely — and your sisters — these are 
your sisters?" 

"They are my sisters, Mr. Aubrey, — Felicia, — 
Millicent, — dear little Lucinda, — shake hands with 
Mr. Aubrey." Her own hands trembled and her. lips 
quivered as she put forward one little hand of each, 
to be taken in Mr. Aubrey's, — and kept standing a 
little aloof herself and struggling to prevent herself 
from bursting out in tears. 

It was all that she could do to help it. 

Such a crowd of recollections rushed over her as 
she pronounced that name. 

He touched the little hands she presented, — and 
then he took her own — that fair, delicate hand, and 
pressed it; — oh! so reverently, to his lips. 

There was something in the feeling he put even 
into that little action that made her heart tremble 
strangely. 

She lifted up her eyes, they were still glittering, 
and they met his; those dark, melting, serious eyes, — 
and she saw his wan, and wasted face; and she said 
gently — 

"Have you been ill? You are very much changed!'' 

"I have been ill, — but I am not changed," was 
his answer. "There has been much to soften — but 
nothing to change — I never change." 

"I mean," she said, "that you look so thin." 

"Yes," answered he, smilingly — with that pecu- 

JJar smile of his that possessed so strange a power 

over every one, — that pecuSiax «aa!L<^ ^\si.^ Tii^^^-t^^ 
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man's face is so irresistible. ''I believe I am grown 
very thin — very old — and more than ordinarily ill- 
looking — is it not so?" 

"Hi-looking I — Oh, no! I did not mean that." — 

"But are you not coming in?" he said, drawing 
back, for he stood there in the window obstructing it 
altogether, while she was standing before him, a sister 
in each hand. 

"Yes, it is getting rather cold — shall we go in, 
dears?" 

They said nothing, but still kept their eyes fixed 
upon the strange gentleman. " 

He offered his arm, which she took to assist her to 
descend from the window-seat, and then he lifted the 
children in one by one. 

"I will go and tell my mother that you are come," 
said Emma, feeling more confused and troubled than 
she thought quite right, and with a strange mixture 
of the painful and agreeable in her sensations — she 
thought she should have revolted against William 
Aubrey when actually in his presence, And after what 
she had heard of the new character in which he was 
about to appear — but it was not so. — On the con- 
trary, her heart seemed most perversely to grow to- 
wards him. — How unaccountable — how unnatural, 
it all was. 

She left the room accompanied by her three little 
sisters, his eyes followed her to the door — it closed 
upon her, and he returned to the window, to stand 
there, and in his turn to fix his eyes upon that glo- 
rious moon. — 

He might ^ his eyes upon the glorious isaa<i\SL^ 
hut in truth be saw her not — a 'Vi^v.ou ^«t "Vycv^oNsst 
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was before liim — he could look, could think 
; nothing else. 

There she was, more lovely than even his imai 
nation had ever conceived her — her expression h 
assumed a softness, and at the same time there waf 
sense and strength that seemed new; the lines wh 
remain after a great sorrow had been endured in i 
titude and patience. Then iAie situation in which 
had surprised her, so simple and touching — th 
little sisters who clung to her, with such love and 
verence, as if to some angel — and more, far m 
than all — ^ a something which he had not dared 
hope for — a something in her manner which 1 
him that it would not be personal repugnance, 
least, with which he should have to contend! 

There was every reason, that in so short a mom 
could be afforded, to bid him not despair — tl 
why this heavy, heavy load upon his heart. Why 
the moment which ought to have rendered him 
happiest man in existence, this spectre of the past 
this cold, cold, ice-bound chill within his bosom? 

Why would imagination still force him back — 
stand upon that wild cliff, to listen to the brea^ 
waves of that rushing springtide^ sea, as they thundc 
and splashed below, casting up volumes of foam? . 
Why were his thoughts there, and not here — 
why that ghastly face, rissing, a it were, upon 
top of the wave, and those cold blue eyes, fixed 
moveably upon his? 

He tried to drive it off — he shook himself, a 
to dissipate the vision — he looked round the la 
apartment — he tried to force himself to admire 
g'lorions picture outside ^-^ to ftx Vi'a ^^XwoJasyo. \s 
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^*iose woods shadowing down towards the lake — upon 
^hat silvery lake — those softly rustling leaves — fliat 
glorious moon — that scene where she had stood be- 
fore him, like some bright angel! 

There was nothing left for him to do — what 
was done could not be undone — the past is irre- 
vocable. There was neither restitution nor atonement 
possible now. Why, then, indulge this vain regret? 
He had not done it ^- he had not done it. Nay — 
say that even grantitig he had borne a part in it — 
that he had been the efficient, though remote, cause 
of this dismal catastrophe. Grant that he had — and 
Who should dare to say that it was so? — grant that 
it were so, what help for it now? 

Oh! that estate! — that rich inheritance! — would 
that there were not a sixpence, or an acre! It clung 
to him like the accursed robe of Dejanira — or rather 
like that leaden mantle with which I think it is Dante 
that clothes the covetous sinner's soul — pressing him 
down, weighing on him, stupifying him under the 
eternal load. But then, rob him of that inheritance, 
and where would he be? He would be deprived of 
that for which alone life was of any value — with 
that he would lose her — all chance of possessing 
her! — idolized with such intensity of purity and 
truth as was in itself enough to save a soul. 

He was recalled, by the opening of the door, to 
the present, passing every-day world — a world in 
which estates and riches, however obtained, prove 
mostly anything but loads of lead — a world in 
which fortunate heirs soon learn to forget the deaths 
and the sufferings through which a way has been 
cleared for them — the lucky ones I — to toccvi ^q.\sn. 

Audrey* //. ^ 
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the silent graves of those that have passed away to 
make them room, and gladly enjoy the succession. 
The door opened, and the course of lliought was at 
once changed, as the haunting visions and excited 
thoughts of the night vanish before the entrance of 
the housemaid, to put water in the bath and light the 
fire. 

Lady Hurstmonceaux came in , and behind her 
a footman appeared, bringing in more lights. She 
received William Aubrey in the most cordial manner, 
and began all sorts of hospitable inquiries as to 
dinner. 

It would have been ungracious, amidst all this 
civility, to have recollected — and he did not just 
then recollect — that it used to be rather diflPerent; 
but that now he was no longer a younger son, a 
struggling barrister, and a most deleterious personage. 
So he received these attentions with the happy ease 
and dignity of a man who knows he is, by the breadtli 
of his acres , well entitled to them. 

True, he was not intrinsically, as regarded those 
eternal moral relations which shall not fade away. In 
that view, he was not worth — no, not the thousandth 
part of what he had been when he had been so 
formally and coolly thanked in London for saving a 
child's life. But at this moment, even he was too 
much occupied with the present to make reflections, 
and too much pleased at the footing upon which he 
found himself placed, to examine the matter too cu- 
riously. 

"How had he travelled, what sort of passage — 
was this his first visit to Ireland? &c., &c." 

Nothing could be moie poml^^V^ <iwal^Q\va» 
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He refused dinner and accepted tea, hoping that 
the family would assemble then, and longing to see 
her again. 

The Marchioness rang and ordered tea an hour 
earlier than usual, and fresh wood to the fire, for the 
evening was becoming chilly, and there was a slight 
frost; then she took her work, and as t]ie fire blazed 
and crackled cheerfully, she made herself as agreeable 
as possible to her guest, who was rather absent, ab- 
sorbed in his own thoughts. But the Marchioness 
talked on, and discussed all sorts of matters in a 
clever lively way, for she was in excellent spirits. It 
was a pity there was nobody to listen. 

William Aubrey, in fact, heard scarcely a syllable 
that she said, and started from his reverie as one 
awakens from a dream, on the entrance of the foot- 
man, bearing in table cloth and tea-tray, cups, 
saucers , bread , and so on , and all was set out 
for a comfortable conversational country tea — 
one of the few comfortable things to be got at that 
house. 

He pushed back his chair, without being aware 
what he was doing, and placed himself so as to 
command a view of these several operations, and of 
the door. 

The Marchioness watched these little movements, 
and h«r heart leapt for joy, lightened for the moment 
of its load of care, and she breathed freely and felt 
happy. Poor, worried mother, how seldom did she 
know what it was to feel happy. 

But, to her surprise, she found herself more than 
pleased with the appearance of this young man, whom 
she had bo carelessly passed over beioi^. 

1* 
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She thought, and perhaps she was right, — that 
his looks and manners were much improved. He had 
a very distinguished air, certainly, and was positively 
good-looking — though pale and ill, to be sure, the 
more she examined his appearance the better she was 
pleased, and she ended by deciding that he was still 
more interesting than handsome; just what such a girl 
as Emma would like best. 

She smiled to herself as she observed that his 
eyes were fixed upon the door, and soon it opened, 
and Lady Emma appeared, looking as her mother 
just wished her to look. So interesting — and so 
charming! — and she took her usual place at the tea 
table, and the urn simmered, and the fire crackled, 
and the pleasant jingle of cups and saucers was 
heard. It was as comfortable and cosy as if they had 
been in the cottage of Dickens's carrier, with the fire 
blazing and tea-kettle singing, and this though there 
was the lofty roof over head and ike walls covered 
with splendid pictures around them. It was a perfect 
union of ^ all that the two extremes of human life, can 
give of agreeable. 

He had started from his chair as she entered the 
room, and then had as hastily reseated himself, bat 
his eyes followed her. But at last, when she was 
fairly settled at her tea-table, it seemed as if he could 
resist the attraction no longer, and in a few moments 
he rose and approached it, and was by her side, and 
began to talk to her. A trifling conversation it was 
that passed; but the mother with delight marked the 
expression of his eyes, and the pretty shy looks of 
^he Ladjr Emma as she lifted up her face and an- 
Bwered him. 
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He did not at all resemble his brother, and so far 
it was fortunate. There were no sad recollections 
siwakened bj his external appearance at least. Pre- 
sently he has slid down into a chair by the table, and 
soon they are talking easily, and comfortably — she 
making and arranging her tea, and he sitting, cup in 
band, forgetting to sip — forgetting to carry cups — 
forgetting everything! 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

• . Snoh a lord is love, 

And beauty such a mistress of the world. 

Temntson. 

The progress of a passion, however deep, when 
unbroken by incidents and uninterrupted by dificulties, 
may be compared to a quiet, deep stream, making its 
way under overhanging boughs, beautiful yet mono- 
tonous to watch. 

We can stand looking for ever upon a tumultuous* 
water rapid, struggling and tearing over rocks and 
stones. 

The course of this love-tale proceeded in the calm, 
unruffled manner of the first mentioned waters; and, 
therefore, I think we will dispense with the detailing 
of that gradual progress which William Aubrey slowly 
but certainly made in the affections of the young lady. 

They walked together — first it was merely little 
stralls on the lawn, or by the edge of the lake in front 
of the dining-room windows , where they might be fre- 
quently observed — he talking and she listening. The 
time was not yet come for her to prattle, and for him 
to listen. That is the advanced period in a love 
history. Soon they might be seen sallying forth with 
all the young ones — a joyous company — and he, 
who rather disliked children, busily leading the ass 
with panniers, in which the two youngest were seated, 
and moving slowly and carefully through the autumn 
woods J stopping to gatlaenc tl\x\.^ ot ViWkfe^mfts^ with 
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which little hands and faces would be soon, as he not long 
ago would have thought, disgustingly besmeared. The 
older ones, meantime, and their sister, surrounding 
them in a group, laughed and talked, and scrambled 
about, and tore dresses — and Felicia and Millicent 
were very much tempted — wild young Irish girls as 
they were — to be rather rude, and to play tricks, 
and to pull his sleeves or skirts, or run away with his 
hat, or throw nuts in his face. I don't know how this 
grave young gentleman — of whom these joyous Irish 
children had long ceased to feel afraid — would have 
fared among the rabble rout, had it not been for the 
discreet elder sister. She did what she could to keep 
them in some order; but was unable to effect much. 

He took it all in .good part — rather seemed to 
enjoy it than otherwise. It is the same story over and 
over again repeated. 

Proud man, a mere sli^ve — a poor, weak captive, 
as humble and obedient as a drudge — perfectly una- 
ware of Ihe part he is playing — living in a sort of 
fool's paradise — a dream, from which he is certain, 
sooner or later, to awaken, and possibly to prove just 
exactly the same tyrant man that he was before. — 

That is to say, if his passion prove fortunate. Men 
are rarely permanently influenced in that case. An 
unhappy passion may last a man his life; but, in 
general, it may be said of this love-spring — that 
nothing in nature has so flne a show to end in so 
lame and impotent a conclusion. 

But to return — 

Jacob served his seven years, and they seemed to 
him but as so many days, for the love he bore his 
dark-eyed Bachel: — • 
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And week after week did this man of intellect — 
a man to whom life, without exchange and excitement 
of thought had formerly been insupportable, while 
away his time in this remote wilderness, with no better 
company than a very ignorant Catholic priest, and a 
very stupid English clergyman, playing with a set of 
not very nice children, and going out walking with 
them as perseveringly as any nurse — and all for the 
love of one young creature — whose character was 
yet to form — whose mind was all untaught — whose 
heart was not even his own — but who certainly was 
as lovely as the divine daughter of the sea foam her- 
self. 



But one day, I forget how it befel, these trou- 
blesome children, whom he had of late began to think 
sadly in the way, happened to be out of the way; and 
he found himself, how it came to pass I do not just 
at this moment recollect, wandering in a lonely neg- 
lected path, almost grown over by rampant fern and 
brambles, and overshadowed by such thick oab-boughs 
over-head, as to be almost impervious to the rays of 
the sun — walking alone witii Lady Emma. They 
had proceeded together in silence for some time. She 
was thoughtful, and seemed sad — he walked by her 
side without speaking — every now and then casting 
sidelong glances at that sweet pensive face, as she 
walked musingly on — scarcely, as it would seem, 
aware of his presence. 

His heart was trembling with agitation — it was 

the decisive moment — he would speak to risk his 

fate and win or lose it a\\ — iox \vft coTdd hear this 
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suspense no longer. And yet how he dreaded the 
moment — he had been so happy in this seclusion, 
enjoying her presence undisturbed by rivalry or jea- 
lousy, and receiving many simple marks of friendship 
and confidence which made his heart bum with fire. 
But now, might he hope for more? — Was a deeper 
and tenderer feeling gradually taking its rise under 
this assured cordiality and kindness? 

This was a question he could not answer. 

Sometimes little circumstances, almost too slight, 
as he thought, to take account of, persuaded him that 
he was making way — but in general her manner 
was so open and easy, that it drove him nearly to 
despair. Her very smiles, her cheerful conversation, 
her apparent trust, and reliance upon him — things 
that would have flattered any other man — were to 
him but sources of pain. 

But time was stealing away — he felt that this 
state of things was no longer to be endured. It was 
due to her — to her parents, to himself, to know 
exactly how he stood — and to persist in or withdraw 
his suit accordingly. — So he walked on by her side, 
hoping that she would speak — that she would say 
something, or that something might occur, to afiPord 
an opening. 

But no — She walked on in a sort of listless, 
musing manner, absorbed in her own thoughts, and 
uttering not one word. 

The path grew narrower. They could no longer 
walk side by side. She must go first, and he must 
follow. 

It was a trifle — but as in many other cases of 
the same description so trifling an cfe^toi^^sifiitL ^^^^^ts. 
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a 

put an end to the chance of his declaring himself at 
that moment — and ah I when that moment passes 
away, and the fatal word remains yet unsaid, who 
shall calculate the chances that something may not 
occur to prevent it ever being said at all? 

He had found it difficult to speak when he was 
walking by her side, it was a thousand times more dif- 
ficult — it was become impossible — now. 

So they proceeded, and the path led on and on, 
twisting about between these tall trees, and among 
the thick underwood of hollies and mountain ash trees, 
till it suddenly terminated in the edge of a precipice 
— one which had been formed by an old quarry, 
whence stone for building the castle had ages ago 
been taken — it was now grown over by young trees, 
and broom, and tall grasses, which started from the 
fissures of the rocks. Beneath their feet yawned the 
deep dark basin of broken rocks, adorned with tangled 
honeysuckles, and with the twisting ivy creeping 
round and over the faces of broken stone. A flight 
of steps was carried down one side of the precipice; 
but they were worn and broken, and the railing which 
had once formed a defence against the danger of fall- 
ing over the rock was half-destroyed by time; and 
ruinous in many places. 

She was preparing to go down these steps, regard- 
less of the danger. — 

"It is not safe — let me go first and help 
you. 

He had spoken — that invincible difficulty after a 
long silence. 

She looked up in his face. 

*' Thank you — I am not m \k^ \^«a\. ^^^vi" 
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"That does not render danger less dangerous," he 
said, with a soft, feeling, smile, "do not refuse to let 
me help you." 

And gently putting her aside, he passed her, 
went down a few steps, and then stopping, held out 
his hand. 

She could not refuse to take it. 

It trembled as she did so, yet its grasp was very 
firm. 

Firmer and firmer, stronger and stronger the 
pressure became, as carefully he guided her, holding 
back her light muslin dress from time to time to pre- 
vent it from being entangled in the briars. 

And so they reached the bottom of this steep flight 
of steps in safety, and Emma would have withdrawn 
her hand, but he would not let it go. 

"Not so," he said, "Emma, — I have something 
to say to you." 

She did not start, but she coloured as she lifted 
up her face — looked full into his eyes — and then 
dropped hers as suddenly again. 

He held her hand fast and led her to a little, 
rough seat of turf, where he placed her, and himself, 
and laying hold of her arm, said; — 

"Emma, I have longed for this moment more 
than life — and dreaded it more than death; — 
one word — one look only! — Can you, — will you 
love me?" 

She did not look up — she shook her head. 

"Nay," he said, "let me have done with suspense 
— I can bear it no longer — Emma, you know — 
you must — you ought to know — the power you 
possess. It 18 v&in to resist it — it \a xoy ^%Xa\ — ^v 
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who never thought to be subdued by woman — who 
believed, and who intended that I should pass through 
life — my freedom of thought and action, unimpaired, 
by what I had taught myself to look upon, as an 
ignoble slavery. Emma, no creature that ever paced 
this earth was more engrossingly, more abjectly, the 
victim of such feelings than I am! I love you, Emma, 
as never creature loved before. For your sake there 
is nothing upon earth that I cannot do or dare; — 
be mine, and make what you will of me; — reject 
me — but I will not — I dare not think of it; — 
Emma, have pity upon the wretch that you have 
made." 

"I made I'' she repeated, turning upon him her 
grave, half-oflPended eyes; — "I made! — What have 
I done?" 

"Ah! my sweet one; — it was no fault of yours. 
Did I reproach you? — alas, my dearest, you have 
done notiiing — you have not cared for me enough — 
even to try to please me — it is all my own mad 
infatuation — I know it — I own it. Nor do I com- 
plain — I only entreat your pity, — Emma, have pity 
upon me. — I do not even ask you to love me — I 
only ask you to be mine, to let me love you — to let 
me save you and yours." 

"Save!" 

"Forgive me, — but why should we disguise the 
truth? This is the moment,'' he went on, and his 
voice became more assured, and his attitude more 
manly and determined. — "This is the moment, if 
ever there be a moment in life, for perfect unreserve 
and candour. Let there be no disguises between you 
aod me — I love you so — t\ia.t — "Wx. ^^\» v^fc^ la^ 
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[ know, a vain one .... Oh, Emma .... to Have been 
loved by yon .... bnt that can never, never be — I 
tnow it all too well; — bnt, Emma, I love yon so, 
Hat I will be content npon any terms, so yon will 
3ut allow me to pass my life by yonr side. Only give 
ne a title to shelter yon — to honse yon from that 
»tonn which is too snrely approaching, and will soon 
3urst npon you and yours.'' 

"Too surely!. — too surely!" — she repeated 
sadly — "I have seen it long — I knew it must come, 
sooner or later it must come.'' 

"And what is to become of you all?" 

"I am sure I don't know." 

"Nay, my love — nay, Emma — let me call 
[Tou so?" 

There was a something in her face and voice not 
iltogether discouraging. 

"Nay, my love — my Emma," — and clasping her 
mddenly in his arms, he cried — "I see it — I see 
it — you will — you will; — oh, heaven! make me — 
nake me thankful." 

He pressed her tightly to his bosom — her face 
fell upon his shoulder. 

She felt so safe in those protecting arms. 

Yes, after all the anxiety and terror for the 
Puture, which had of late pressed more heavily than 
ever npon her, — it was such a relief to feel shel- 
tered. 

And yet at that very moment her heart smote her 
— she did not love him as she ought. 

She disengaged herself — and drawing back a 
little, said, softly — 

"But I am afraid I should not do rv^ir 
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"And who upon heaven should you wrong?" he 
cried. 

"You." 

"Oh, thank you, my sweet one. I'll bear the 
wrong gladly — gladly. Only be mine — and you 
are mine" — and he fondly threw his arm round 
her — "I am content — content. There are no words 
made to express how content; for are you not the sonl 
of my soul, and the life of my life — the light of my 
darkness — the crown of my being — my own, own, 
own, adored Emma?" 

He spoke so violently — so passionately, that she 
trembled. 

"Oh! but I am unworthy of so much love — in- 
deed I am." 

"Are you?" and he smiled once more, so charm- 
ingly, as she thought. "I'll be the judge of that." 

"But how can I? I feel ashamed — I scorn my 
own inconst . . . ." 

He carried the hand he held in his to her lips, 
and so stopped hei; mouth. 

"Inconstancy ! — ashamed of your own inconstancy! 
'Tis that what you would say , my love. Alas ! there 
is no rival here" — and his brow suddenly darkened. 
"No one is left on earth to share that treasure, your 
heart, with me. There is no inconstancy in this. I 
do not ask you to forget him — I know you never 
will forget him, I ask no more but for a widowed 
heart. Small as my portion in it may be, it is en6ugh. 
I shall ever respect your feelings, Emma, and only 
idolize you the more." 

"Jba loveA your brother very much?'* 
'* I loved him. as one biotiieT ou^\.\.^\w^wiq^<^x'^ 
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)ut he is gone. Do not let ns speak of him/^ and 
lis pale face looked livid rather than pale. ^^Emma, 
[ promise you I will not be jealous of that love you 
)ear his memory- It is sacred — I shall never at- 
empt to interfere with it; but do not let us speak 
nuch of him — Edward. It is too painful — let us 
)peak of your sisters and mother." 

She looked into his face, and was shocked at the 
expression she saw there. 

His words had been comparatively unimpassioned ; 
>ut a strange trouble was in his eye — an expression 
t was quite impossible for her to understand. Alas! 
LOW should she? 

He seemed dreadfully agitated. 

He had attained the goal of his desires — why 
lid he look in this manner? His grief for his brother 
nerely must be very great; but even that would 
jcarcely account for it. She was young and inex- 
jerienced, but she knew that men, at least, are rarely 
iffected to such a degree — especially when some 
:inie has elapsed since their loss. 

He caught the expression of her questioning face, 
ind he recovered himself at once. 

He shook off the feelings, whatever they were, by 
% violent effort, and then he said, 

"My sweetest angel, I have much to say to you; 
but first let me thank you — as I do from the very 
depths of my heart — that you have had the genero- 
sity to give yourself to me before you have heard 
what I am going to say." 

"I think," she replied, looking down, "that you 
love me. I wish I had a heart at liberty to give ItL 
return for an affection which 1 do -vsXxx^^ ^'iS^vwa. 
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Aubrey. I was always proud of your partiality; but 
do not ask me — and I am sure now you will not — 
to forget Edward — I never can do it, and I never 
shall. But you are his brother, and he used to speak 
so aflFectionately of you — he called you the best 
friend he ever had — how your hand trembles ! — I 
shall never care for any one left now in the world so 
much as I can for his brother. Now I think I have 
told you what I ought; and now," she added, and she 
smiled so sweetly and affectionately upon him, that he 
could scarcely trust himself to look upon her — "And 
now, what more have you to tell me?" 



"More to tell you — ah! my darling! — volumes 
remain untold; but those volumes shall not be opened 
just now. The subject which I wanted to speak to 
you more particularly about I can now enter upon 
frankly. My sweet Emma, forgive me that in the 
base abjectness of my passion, I had reserved these 
matters as arguments to enforce my suit, if, as I 
dreaded, something of this sort might be necessary to 
persuade you to the acceptance of my hand. Your 
generous candour has spared me this. How can I 
thank you enough for it. You do not know, my love 
— no woman can know — what a man is capable of, 
possessed by a passion so wild, so uncalculating as 



mine." 



"Why, what very terrible thing had you in store 
for me, Mr. Aubrey?" 

"Call me William — why don't you \ caUr me 

**Becau8e you seem so mutla. o\^«t «eA ^%^^;^^Mid 
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more respectable in every way than I am — I should 
be ashamed — I should feel it impossible to treat you 
in that familiar way." 

"You called my brother, Edward." 

"Ah! that- was quite another thing." 

Again the cbuntenance darkened — he had pro- 
mised liimself and her, that he would not be jealous 
of the dead — Vain promise! 

"Yes — I understand," and he sighed. 

There was silence. 

He sat there leaning his 'face upon his hand, 
gazing at her — gazing, gazing — and still holding 
her hand, whilst she, in colour slightly heightened, 
her eyes bent upon the ground, and a soft, mournful 
expression upon her beauteous face, sat there, moving 
with her foot the fallen pine leaves which strewed the 
path before her. 

She smothered a sigh. 

He sighed yet more deeply than before. 

"Fool!" at last he said, — "So it must of course 
be" -^ then seeming to make an effort with himself, 
he went on — his eyes still watching her intently. 

^*Your generous acceptance of me, before I had 
entered upon the subject — ought to — has — made 
it comparatively easy — you have given yourself to 
me unbought, noble girl. Now let me tell you what 
I have been thinking of — your mother, and those 
children that you love so dearly. ..." 

"Ah! -^ yes! — well — what of them? Tell me, 
what of them?" and, as if suddenly aroused from a 
trance, she looked ]ap eagerly — "I had forgotten 
them! Dear Mr. Aubrey, how selfish. 1 ^^eoi^^ w5^ 

Aubrey. II, ^ 
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to be thinking of you and myself — I had forgotten 
them — How hateful of me." 

Fresh admiration shone in his eyes — which sof- 
tened to an expression of inefiPable tenderness. 

"Had you, for a moment? — Heaven bless that 
moment." 

"Oh, how can you say so — what do you 
mean?" 

"Never mind, but listen — I have not forgotten 
them — My thoughts are full of them. The fate hang- 
ing over your mother and all of you is something 
dreadful. He can escape it — Men can contrive to 
escape from the consequences of their own folly — 
excuse me, love — it is your father, I know — but 
are they not also your brothers and sisters, and your 
mother — these beings he has so cruelly injured?" 

She fixed her eyes upon him, listening but not ut- 
tering a word. 

"The sword so long suspended is about to fall," 
he said, "and your father means to leave Ireland in 
a few days." 

"And take us with him? Oh dear I how will Mamma 
manage it?" 

"No, not to take you all with him. That would 
embarrass his flight too much." 

"His flight" 

"Alas I poor child — that is the rude, but too 
significant word — yes, flight from his creditors — 
escape from those proceedings on the part of his cre- 
ditors which I very much fear would end in worse 
than flight." 

"Does my mother know?" 

'Wo — she suspects nothing of this. She is aware 
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of the great distress your father is in for money; and 
has oFten been obliged to adopt those means advised 
by an iniquitous steward, which are certain to end in 
ruin; he has long been battening, as I suspect, upon 
your father's property — but your mother is still 
ignorant of the whole extent of the evil and of the 
rapid approach of the last catastrophe. Writs will be 
out against your father in a few days — I happen to 
know it with certainty." 

Steward — * iniquitous steward' — It was upon 
those words that her attention was fixed. "Then it 
was not all — it did not all go in debts. ..." 

"No, my dear, not all, your father has been rash, 
and no doubt — forgive me for saying so, — very 
blameable, with a large family like his, to indulge 
his passion for the turf — but though this has ma- 
terially injured him, the root of the evil lies in a vil- 
lainous man of business, who has flattered his pro- 
pensity to extravagance, by furnishing him with sup- 
plies obtained at a cost which has completed his ruin. 
Negligence, that curse of landed proprietors in this 
country, has done more than even the dangerous love 
of expense, and of gaming." 

"It is little better. Ah! Mr. Aubrey, what will 
become of him — of them — and all of us?" but sud- 
denly seeming to recollect herself, "how can you ask 
me to leave them now? — If they are ruined, I shall 
stay and share their ruin." 

"Do you know that I am immensely rich?" 

"No, I did not, I am sure, but what is that to 
this matter?" 

"My father," he went on, "when he made the dis- 
position of his property — which gav^ to otl'^ ^wiVs^Sk 
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estates , and to another , a moderate sum of money — 
was not fully aware of what he was doing. He was 
active, energetic, and far-seeing, but even he could 
not foretell what has, within these last few weeks, 
come to light. There have been mines discovered 
upon one of his estates, of a value not to be calcu- 
lated." 

She looked indifferent, and his eyes sparkled with 
new pleasure. "You do not seem to care for this," 
he said softly. 

"I — why should I? I was thinking of my mother, 
and those poor little girls and boys," she said, and 
the tears stood in her eyes. 

Oh! how fondly he looked at her now. 

He seemed as if it was a pleasure to gaze upon 
this sorrow, upon this truthful , ingenuous face, clouded 
with grief for those she loved, quite unmoved by the 
prospect of wealth and splendour for herself, and he 
could not resist the delight of enjoying it for a little 
moment — but it was not long, before he went on — 

"And will it not enter into that dear head," he 
said on, 'Hhat this being so, there is enough for all 
of us." 

"I don't understand you." 

"My Emma, there are very good and wise rules 
for the world's governance in oriinary circumstances, 
and I, for one, think that in general it is safest and 
best for the world to be governed by them, but there 
are exceptional cases and circumstances continually 
occurring, when a noble spirit breaks through such 
restraints, and is brave enough to despise old saws, 
when a good is to be done." 

''/ don ^t know what you ot^ mft^?[i\\i^ " 
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''Listen theii) patiently, and you soon shall, sweet 
IBmma. Do you know what a man upon the other side 
of Europe does, when a father gives him his daughter?" 

"Not I - how should I?" 

"Why, he is very much obliged to him — and in- 
stead of taking something besides the daughter, as if 
he were to be bribed into the acceptance of her — he 
gives the father a very handsome matter in return as 
a proof how he values the gift. Now of the two plans 
— whatever philosophers and political economists may 
say — the second seems to my mind best calculated 
to prove the inestimable value which a man in some 
cases — such a one as mine, for instance — attaches 
to the boon — and therefore, my Emma will allow 
the custom of one country to prevail in this case over 
the customs of another country — and so, my sweet- 
est, sweetest girl, I purpose to take some of this 
money — that has fallen in this unexpected manner 
into my lap, and to make your mother independent, 
and provide for your sisters, as if I were their elder 
brother — which indeed I almost am — and so furnish 
the means for the education of them all , boys as well 
as girls — and oh! my love — say not a word — 
That you had given yourself to me unbought — un- 
biassed by this little bribe of mine! . . . Ah, Emma! — 
I am overpaid, indeed." 

"You must not do this — Mamma will never let 
you do this." 

" Yes, my darling — she is reasonable — she is wise — 
she is a good, sensible, affectionate woman and mother, 
and she will not maintain a romantic attachment to the 
way they manage things in this country — or refuse to 
allow them to be carried out as they are m o\ket \a?DA& — ^"^ 
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"You are wondrous — wondrous — generous — 
but this can never be — " 

"Ah, Emma! never be! and you pretend to esteem me." 

"But such an obligation — such a — " 

"And is not my Emma's heart delicate and ge- 
nerous enough — yes , I am quite sure it is — to perceive 
how far more noble it is in some cases to receive than to 
give — how far more blessed to give than to receive." 

"You have, indeed, a high-minded way of putting 
things," she said with enthusiasm, and flashing suet 
a look upon him from eyes beaming with approbation, 
that he could scarcely stand it. 

"Well, then, that is settled — And now for yonr 
father. Perhaps you will ask me why the father him- 
self, of whom I have been making a sort of scapegoat, 
is to have no share in this." 

"I am sure I do not — I am sure I could not." 

"We will take care of him, my love — that is, you 
shall take care of him — he would probably reftise 
to accept anything from me — He will take it from 
his daughter — Your personal allowance will be large 
enough to afford one, who will not desire to rival vain 
women in vain expenses .... expenses of vanity which 
are limitless as the sea — It will be large enough, to 
afford a good child all she can require for her father 
— Will this do — ?" 

"Ah, William! WilUam!" 

Her heart was touched to the quick, by this last 
stroke — it consented to be happy. 

"And dear, dear little girls, they will be all taken 
care of!" And her countenance grew very bright 

Why should it not be so — he said he was so 
neb. Why shonld she not bo^^ti \i%T >aa^x\. \.^ x^yilce^ 
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to throw off all the vain shackles of pride, and ho- 
nestly to delight in the prospect? — 

"Ah, William! William! — how good you are!" 

It was a sweet moment, — 

To see her made so happy in the prospect he pre- 
sented, and to feel assured that in her generous regard 
for her family she could never have found the heart 
to refuse it — and to know that she had accepted him 
before the plan was even hinted at, or the very em- 
barrassments from which it sprang adequately known. 
This was a reward that his delicacy and generosity 
surely deserved. 

And he ought to have felt transcendently happy at 
this blessed conviction, loving as he did, and jealous 
and delicate as was his heart — but his was not a 
face of happiness. 

The countenance of William Aubrey rather repre- 
sented that of one relieved from torture than of one in 
the enjoyment of bliss. The vestiges of the torture 
still remained — and what is more touching than the 
shadow that still rests upon the face after the relief 
£rom a paroxysm of excessive pain? 

He did not look happy, she thought — and she was 
touched by it, and she said, as, her arm resting upon 
his, they were slowly retracing their steps homewards, — 

"You don't look happy, Mr. Aubrey. Have I said 
anything to give you pain? Perhaps I have — I have 
always found it the most difficult thing in my life to 
express myself, when I was greatly obliged to any 
one. You saved my life once — a^d I believe I 
thanked you very, very awkwardly — but this is a 
vast deal more than saving my life — and I would 
not seem ungrateial for the univeiBQ?^ 
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He pressed her arm silently to his side — but he 
did not speak. 

*'Just tell me — don't, pray, look so sadly — 
William. Something is the matter, I am sure — what 
is it? — have I done or said anything?" 

*^Do I look sadly?" he said again, with a sudden 
effort, shaking off, as it were, a train of painful 
thoughts. — "Forgive me, my love; I am sure I ought 
not to look sadly, at this the happiest moment of my 
existence — I might say the only happy moment I 
have ever known. — You say anything to give me 
pain, my angel? — you I — So simple, so honest, 
generous, and good. — I loved your beauty, Emma 
-^- but* I adore your heart." 

**And now, my darling," he went on — "I think I 
had better prepare you for this. — I have not had a 
very happy life, my love, and this, on a sickly child- 
hood, seems to have laid the foundation of great so- 
berness and occasional sadness of character. — I am 
not gay and brilliant — like .... I was ever a grave 
and thoughtful child, and the child is father of the 
man. Can you — you beautii^ young cherub — can 
you bear with this?" 

"I love a man to be grave, I think — it was the 
romance of my girlish days — that I should belong 
to a serious, clever, rather alarming man — and that 
I should be like his kitten and play about him, and 
tease him, and make him laugh — and not be afraid 
of him as all the rest of the world were." 

He was seldom — seldom — happy — but that 
last speech, at least, made him acquainted with what 
the feeling of perfect happiness might be. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The clouds are broken in the sky, 
And thro^ the mountain-walls 
A rolling organ harmony- 
Swells up, and shakes, and falls. 
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"My Emma — my dear, beautiful, beloved, charm- 
ing child — even from the very first moment of your 
birth I have loved you as I never did or could love 
anything else in the universe. The first moment that 
I saw you .... I have never forgotten it, and ?never 
shall .... Never was new -bom infant so beautiful I 
Grenerally, they are ugly little things; but you never 
were — from ^at hour to this — infant, baby, child, 
girl — you have been to my eyes the most lovely of 
human beings. I could conceive nothing more so — 
yo.u were the pride, joy, and consolation of my heart. 
Like a blessing you came to my arms — like a bless- 
ing upon this house — sent, I knew and felt, to be 
its honour and its salvation — dear, dear girl!" 

Emma's head rested upon her mother's bosom — 
she was encircled by her arms. The Marchioness was 
little given to fond efPasions of the above nature; but 
her joy was unbounded, and, as often happens with 
such characters , it found its vent in words , when 
hearts of more acute sensibility might, perhaps, have 
taken refuge in silence; nevertheless, most sincerely 
did she feel everything she said. 

She had doted upon this beautiful girl, who was 
the pride and triumph of her heart, anSi'Vx^A'V^^^a'^^ 
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source of innumerable fond hopes and expectations — 
the consolation of many a harassed day — and now, 
to have all her anxieties for herself and her children 
brought to an end, and that just as the terrible, long- 
anticipated crisis was approaching, to be rescued, and 
everything arranged in this complete — this most 
satisfactory — manner, and through Emma^s means, 
was something beyond even her most romantic ex- 
pectations. 

She felt not the slightest scruple in accepting Wil- 
liam Aubrey's liberal proposals — in truth, she ho- 
nestly thought that in bestowing Emma upon him she 
more than repaid all he could do — and added to all 
the causes she had for satisfaction, there was the re- 
cent unexpected addition to a before splendid fortune, 
rendering the match, which a few months ago she 
must have regarded as a little falling short of her 
daughter's just claims, a most gratifying affair. 

Enormous wealth is a dignity in any country. 
Aladdin was thought no mesalliance for the Sultan's 
daughter, and the riches that had been lately showered 
down upon William Aubrey, through the mineral trea- 
sures found upon his estate, appeared almost fabulous. 

Possessor of the magic lamp of this century, his 
underground treasures seemed countless. 

In a confidential conversation which had passed 
between him and the Marchioness , he had clearly 
shown that the very handsome allowance he proposed 
to settle upon herself; the advances he engaged to 
make — to provide for the education and advance- 
ment of her younger sons — and the portions he at 
once bestowed upon her daughters were but as a few 
drops, out of this boundleBB ocfc«Ji oi-^^^Xik. 
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Tlie joy, the relief, the triumph of the mother's 
heart was complete. 

Her mistakes had been many; bnt these she owed 
more to the imperfect views resulting from a faulty 
education, than to any original defects in herself. 
She had an honest, if not a very delicate, way of 
feeling, and this sudden change in the prospects of 
her children afforded a substantial pleasure, which not 
even the fate of the misguided Marquis, or the neces- 
sary separation between them, could much disturb. 

He was already gone — as William Aubrey had 
predicted. 

The very evening of that day upon which he de- 
clared himself to Emma, the Marquis had started for 
France. 

He just had time to kiss and bless his daughter, 
and tell her she was an ^cellent girl and was going 
to marry an excellent fellow, before he was off. 

Every acre of the landed property was entailed. — 
The encumbrances upon it which neither himself nor 
those who went before him had thought of diminishing, 
must be dealt with as best they might. 

The result was , that the whole of the income must 
be abandoned to the creditors during the present pos- 
sessor's life, — who looked upon the matter with his 
usual carelessness — consoling himself with the reflec- 
tion, that his eldest son was not wronged of a penny, 
in consideration of which he must, in his turn, raise 
sufficient money upon post-obits to keep them all from 
starving. 

This would be only continuing the system, which 
seemed hereditary in their house. 

Thus he settled the matter wit\i "toxaa^ m\iM^ 
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usual off-hand way, but the Marchioness knew better; 
she felt sure, though her Lord seemed obstinately re- 
solved not to believe it, — that her eldest son, — 
with an intellect weakened by the consequences of in- 
temperance and dissipation, and a victim at times to 
that dire scourge of vice, delirium tremens, was in no 
condition to effect post-obits, even should he feel in- 
clined thus to encumber himself, for the sake of a 
father to whom he professed to owe no obligation, and 
, with whom he was actually upon ill terms. 

She had thus looked round in vain for rescue 
firom desperate ruin and impending starvation, and 
her last hope had rested upon Emma^s conquest of 
Mr. Aubrey. 

Her most sanguine dreams had been exceeded, 
and she even forgot to enquire at first what was to 
become of the ruined husband and father — however, 
she presently settled that matter with herself — her 
income would enable her to make him an allowance, 
on which he might contrive to live in some cheap 
country. She should be able to economise, but she 
must look to her girls' interests. 

S}ie must not forget that she should have to intro- 
duce her girls. — 

And thus she gave way, in a fond moment, to her 
joy, and repeatedly kissed the soft, shining hair — 
upon her daughter's young and beautiful head. 

And there was great peace at Emma's heart. 

She could now dwell upon Edward's memory with 
tenderness and regret — but without a feeling of re- 
morse for her inconstancy. She felt the assurance of 
her conscience, that she had done well. She liked 
William Aubrey very mudi, au^ ^et\i"a.^^^ ^he was not 
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sorry that it was so right to accept him. — At all 
events, the conviction softened that self-reproach which 
naturally arose in her heart upon this occasion. — 
She had made everybody so happy! 

It was not unpleasant to find herself all at once 
become so important a personage; — and to have to 
plan, and think of many things so agreeable to a girl's 
fancy — remember, she is but a girl, she has not yet 
quite closed the year, she is still only nineteen. 

There were dreams of beautiful dresses — and 
charming houses, and carriages and horses — and 
plenty of money — and helping her father, and above 

all , Algernon Yes , she should soon seek out 

Algernon — and she would give such a great deal 
to Algernon — and then her other brothers — she 
wondered what schools William Aubrey would choose 
for them to go to — and would Miss Fisher come to 
be governess to her sisters? .... 

The very first thing she should do, after she was 
married, should be to write and try to persuade Miss 
Fisher to do so 

Such were the various heterogeneous matters that 
coursed each other through that little head, — as there 
she lay nestling in her mother's arms. 

At length the Marchioness having ended by shed- 
ding a few large honest tears, started up, — with — 

"Oh! dear! — but we must be thinking of busi- 
ness" 

Of business, indeed, there was enough to do. 

And first where were they all to go? 

But William Aubrey had arranged that, himself. 

Now, though he loved to see his Emma so amiably 
engaged with her sisters, — as lie "WOTaVSi Vw?^ Vs^^^ 
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any occupation in wbicli she might choose to have 
been employed — yet, as I have said, he was no lover 
of children in themselves, — he thought them very 
troublesome, noisy, beings — uninteresting, and al- 
ways in the way. So that he had not the slightest 
intention of making one family of it. Nay, he rather 
particularly determined to have his wife a good deal 
to himself, — and to separate her as much as he 
graciously could from relations, that he liked little 
enough. 

His contempt for the Marquis himself was such as 
might be expected in a man of his character — and 
the Marchioness he detested almost more. He shrank 
disgusted from the coarseness of her sentiments, which 
no suavity of manner could disguise from him — and 
the affection and partiality, she was rather too liberal 
of towards himself, though springing from genuine 
gratitude for what he had done, — were irritating and 
displeasing to his taste. 

Actuated by these feelings he secretly resolved to 
establish the Marchioness and her children in some 
place at a considerable distance from the home to which 
he was about to carry his Emma. 

And the possibility of the Irish channel rolling be- 
tween himself and his noble relations, offered to him 
an advantage not to be disregarded. 

He therefore proposed, that he should hire Hurst- 
monceaux Castle — and that the Marchioness and her 
children should continue to reside there, with the under- 
standing that it should be his and Lady Emma^s home, 
whenever they wished to visit Ireland. 

It was indispensable, he said, that he should live 
blmself prmcipaUj in England, 
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He intended to take immediate possession of his 
Pather^s splendid mansion in D — shire. A slight 
idea of which, I have endeavoured to give in my 
opening sketch. 

And so everything was arranged, and, in a short 
time from the departure of the Marquis — as short, 
in fact, as decency would permit — for mother-in-law 
and son-in-law, were equally disinclined to delay — 
the Lady Emma Mordaunt, of Hurstmonceaux Castle, 
eldest daughter to the Most Noble the Marquis of 
Hurstmonceaux was married to William Aubrey, Esq., 
of Chilham Hall, county of D — , only surviving son 
and heir of the late William Edward Aubrey, Esq., 
M. P., &c., &c. 

The marriage was a private one, by special licence, 
and took place in the dining room of the castle — so 
little was done by way of celebration of it, that it 
passed off like an every-day affair. 

Late in the evening the newly married pair started 
for England. 

The little ones were all allowed to sit up to take 
leave of Emma, and a pretty sight it was to see them 
clinging about her. Some all joy and delight at their 
own new dresses — the elder ones half smiles and 
half tears — the Marchioness more glad and more 
sorry than, perhaps, she had ever been in her life be- 
fore — but gladness predominating. 

It was actually done. — The deeds which secured 
a competency to herself and her girls were safely 
locked up in her desk. — The settlement made upon 
Emma was splendid, and the trousseau would not 
have done discredit to a princess. — The lover having 
in this case, it seems, also adopted another custom 
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copied from foreign parts — and himself presented a 
corheille de mariage^ which contained everything that 
woman could desire. 

It had been presented to the Marchioness, who was 
in the highest delight at this thoughtful care, for, 
truth to tell, she had been much troubled in her mind 
how this most necessary appendage to all marriages 
was to be got together. 

But Emma had stood there, with thoughtfril eye, 
as one article after another of splendour or luxury 
was unfolded by her mother, till every piece of furni- 
ture in the room was loaded with them. 

It was very kind — very thoughtful of WiUiam 
Aubrey — and she was glad to see her mother look 
so relieved and happy — yet she felt oppressed by 
this load of obligations. — She did not love him well 
enough not to feel this oppression. — She had not 
attained to that highest heaven of love — in which to 
receive and to give are as one. 

She liked him very much, and was quite content 
to be his wife — but — the true fusion of hearts had 
not yet taken place — they were not one, but two. — 
She felt all the more obliged by his kindness and 
thought; but obligation is a weight to a delicate and 
lofty heart, after all said and done. 

"Why, Emma, my dear child, how pensive yon 
look! What can you be thinking of! Eeally, my 
dear one — there is not an article wanting. I wonder 
who did it for him, for he has not one female relation 
of his own. — A very good thing for you, by the 
bye — and yet some person of equal taste and judg- 
ment must have presided over this selection. — I 
cannot think who it could have been. My dear child, 
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don't get into that grave thoughtful way — only look 
at this cloak,' is it not extremely pretty, and trimmed 
with genuine Brussels lace! My Emma, you will be 
dressed like a duchess/' 

And all the time Emma was feeling that she should 
not have cared to have been wanting in everything, 
or how plain her trousseau had been, so that it had 
been paid for by her mother. 

She pushed the cloak away, a little pettishly, and 
said, "I am sure I don't want to be so fine." 

"Why, you most ungrateful creature! — but, my 
dear, for goodness sake, shake off that dull, indifferent 
look — it would vex William Aubrey sadly, to see 
his very handsome, generous care for us all thus re- 
ceived.'* 

"But I wish he had not done any such thing. 
Ah, Mamma! I would rather ten thousand times have 
been married just as I am." 

"Impossible, child! how you talk! — And if I 
had had your trousseau to get and pay for, I declare 
I do not know what I should have done. — It would 
have embarrassed me for years. — I am sure / feel 
excessively grateful for this kind consideration on his 
part, and you ought to feel so for my sake, if you do 
not for your own . . . instead of standing pouting 
your pretty lips there like an obstinate child .... 
but I cannot imagine whom he got to choose the thing 
so well." 

It was very ungracious, when she began to think 
of it, to feel in the way she did — and when he 
intended so kindly, too — and it had been such a 
relief to her mother! — she ought to \i^ ^x^VfiS»^ — 

Atidrei/. II, ^ 
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appear grateful at least she would try to do, whatever 
her private feelings might be. 

When William Aubrey and she were next togetha*, 
she said, "I have to thank you for a very kind act of 
consideration, as regards my poor dear mother/^ 

"What act? — I don't know what you mean, my 
love." 

This was quite true; he had forgotten all about 
the matter. He was not a man to think twice about 
a corheille de manage. 

This made it still more disagreeable to speak. 

"Why, about the corbeille — all those pretty 
things that are come. ..." 

" Corbeille ! — what 's a corbeille ? '•' 

"Why the things — the clothes" — she said a 
little impatiently, and colouring scarlet. 

"Oh! I beg your pardon, my love -^ I had quite 
forgotten all about it — But you don't look pleased," 

— he added, examining her countenance with anxiety 

— "Is anything wrong — have the persons I 
entrusted with the commission failed in their duty — 
if so — will the Marchioness be so kind ... — 
Everything shall be exactly as she would wish it — 
if she will only please to give her orders. " 

"Oh," said she, a little touched in spite of herself 

— **Mamma is quite delighted — and indeed" — and 
she began to smile a little again — "she is quite in- 
triguee to make out whom you could have found ca- 
pable of executing a commission so well — which she 
declares it is the one of all in the world the most 
difficult to do." 

"I am glad she is satisfied. I entrusted the com- 
mission, dearest Emma," — li^ 'w^ut on — "to a 
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person with whom I must make you acquainted, and 
whom I hope you will like — for I am very much 
attached to her — and, in future may I hope that we 
shall he one in our tastes and our distastes, as we 
shall he one in all other respects — Will it not be 
80, my own?" 

"Oh yes! — I hope so ... — to be sure. . . ." 
she said, but it was not a response from the heart — 
"but who is this wonderful person? — Mamma told 
me that she thought you had no sisters." 

**She said true. I have no sisters. She might 
have added, that I never knew what it was to have a 
mother — I was discarded from my mother's bosom 
a poor orphan, the day I was born . . . the woman I 
speak of took me up — the deserted one! — she has 
been mother, sister, friend — everything to me. She 
loves me, I believe, as few love even their own sons — 
but she is a remarkable person in every way — has 
an almost preternatural insight into things — great 
strength of character, and a heart such as there are 
few in the world — her love is bestowed upon few, I 
might say almost, upon only one — but where she 
loves it is with a strength and fidelity rare and most 
precious." 

"She must be a very extraordinary woman — but 
what was she? — your nurse?" 

"Just so." 

"Our nurse here is a very good woman, too — but 
I could scarcely feel so much about her as you seem 
to do about yours — though she loves me very much, 
too — so I do not ask you, Mr. Aubrey, to fall down 
and worship our dear, old woman — and ^<i\3. \fiaa\. 
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not expect too much of me as regards yours — Is she 
like nurse — very ugly, old, and somewhat cross?" 

**She has one of the finest countenances I ever 
saw — she is not old, and looks younger than she is. 
She is extraordinary, in every way — and seems to 
belong to quite another rank in society from the one 
she occupies — her only fault is that she is somewhat 
hasty in her temper — but this my darling will over- 
look, for my sake, will she not?" 

"Yes — But it does not much matter — I suppose 
I shall not see much for her — I am not accustomed 
to be familiar with servants. A visit now and then to 
see her boy will be enough — I dare say you are 
still her hoy — Nurse still looks upon me as a child, 
and would if I were an hundred." 

"Pardon me, my dear love — I have established 
Alice at Chilham. There was a sort of understanding 
between us that she should make one of my household 
when I married — and I have placed her at the head 
of it — for, as I told you, she is a remarkably clever 
person, and has the best head for business that I have 
yet met with in any woman." 

Emma did not look exactly well pleased. 

"Indeed, my love," he went on once more, again 
anxiously watching her face — "You will like her — 
It is impossible not to like her — her manners are 
above her station — she has excellent abilities — and 
the warmest heart — at least a heart most generously 
attached to me." 

"Generously!" 

"Yes, generously, Emma — she loved me when 

no one else cared for me — when father and mother 

alike neglectQd me, she -wa^a ^aAivsc and mother — 
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everything to the poor discarded child — do, my 
dearest, try to love her for my sake — for the sake 
of all she has been to me." 

He spoke earnestly, almost imploringly — he 
seemed very anxious and uneasy. 

She remembered how much she owed him — and 
thought of this corbeille; this last proof of genero- 
sity . . . • and yet in her inner heart she could not 
help liking it still less for having been chosen by this 
woman — all the time abusing herself for being most 
perverse and ungrateful . . . and so she again tried to 
dissemble her feelings, and she said — 

"I dare say I .shall like her very much when I 
see her." 

"Do — pray do — for my sake." 

"Oh, yes! — It will be for your sake." 

"And a little for her own too, shall it not? — for 
she is very fascinating as well as marvellously hand- 
some." 

"Is she?" 

As if one cared for all that — was Emma's secret 
reflection. I only hope to goodness I shall be able 
to help hating her. 
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CHAPTER X. 

That hope, which was his inward bless and boast, 
Which waned and died, yet ever near him stood. 

Though changed in nature, wander where he would -r 
For Love's despair is but Hope's pining ghost! 

For this one hope he makes his hourly moan, 
He wishes, and can wish for this alone. 

COX^KEUDGS. 

They travelled by short journeys, lingering upon 
the road. 

Emma had seen very little fine scenery — there 
had been few or no opportunities for her enjoying the 
charms of nature, to which she was most keenly 
sensible. 

Of course, in a needy, embarrassed family like 
hers, travelling for travelling's sake was entirely out 
of the question. To travel, meant, with her parents, 
merely the getting over the necessary ground in as 
rapid and inexpensive a manner as circumstances 
would permit. 

It was a very great pleasure to William Aubrey 
to indulge this taste of hers, and his enjoyment of 
their long, dawdling tour through the most romantic 
districts of either island was as great as happiness to 
him could ever be. 

Alas I there was a worm gnawing at his heart, 

which impaired every joy; though the sense of secret 

pain was for the moment allayed by the tranquil and 

innocent felicity arising from as pure and tender a 

love as ever man felt for "womaii. 
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A captive to her beauty, he was more than ever 
Bnslaved, as he beheld the inexhaustible variety of 
Bxpression upon h^ countenance, whose every <^hange 
seemed to him only to display iresh loveliness and 
grace; but upon this nearer acquaintance, he found 
far more than anything mere grace and beauty can 
give, to delight him. His understanding and his 
heart were both of them more than gratified. 

Emma was, in fact, a remarkably clever ^1, "So 
clever, that her very ignorance was a source of fresh 
delight to her husband. He was never wearied of het 
conversation. Her fancy was so lively — her per- 
ception so quick — her feelings so spontaneous and 
vivid. Every •new object seemed to awaken some new 
faculty to enchant him. Every subject he touched 
upon gave occasion for fresh wonder and admiration 
at the powers she posilessed — at those Ihrely intui- 
tions of truth which seem the prerogative of women, 
and at which he had arrived by such long processes 
of laborious thought. 

It was a perpetual feast. 

Then, her own pleasure in the exercise of these 
faculties was so intense, her delight in the beauties of 
nature thus enjoyed so animated. She was so alive 
to every impression, and withal so childlike, yet so 
clever — one might almost say so wise — and, added 
to this intellectual adornment, there was a character 
all charm. 

A sweet, joyous, yielding disposition it was, and 
beneath it a strength, force, and courage which made 
him respect — sometimes almost fear — whilst he 
idolized — her. 
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This last touch it was which made him adore as 
he did. 

He was a man over whom an ordinary girl, how- 
ever lovely, would have exercised but a transient 
sway; but there was something in the creature he had 
wedded which seemed to lay hold of every faculty of 
his soul. I have used the word adore, and it is the 
best to express my meaning — it was adoration, rather 
than love, with which she inspired him. 

There was nothing he was not capable of doing 
to please her. He seemed to live only to gratify her 
every wish — to see her smiling, bright and content 
^ — enjoying herself with all the springing freshness 
of her youth and temper — this was the highest 
pleasure he seemed able to enjoy. 

Often and often would he sit gazing upon her with 
an expression in his eyes which must have touched 
any woman who knew what real life — what man's 
inconstancy and woman's sorrow is — one who could 
have estimated the full value of such a heart, and of 
such a deep and fervent love. 

But Emma was too young yet — her spirits too 
buoyant with springing life. She understood neither 
herself nor others. She enjoyed the life she was 
leading very much, and was enchanted with the 
endless variety of scenery, as they travelled over 
one beautiful district after another. But she looked 
outwards, not inwards, for happiness — its source 
arose from the glorious objects around her; but was 
not that true enjoyment lent by the heart, where every 
object is seen under that charm of mutual love, which 
sheds a lustre of its own over all. 

Uven in the very midst of t\iea^ eiTick"a.TAiTL^ «<^ene8^ 
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tendered more lovely by beautiful weather which was 
in itself happiness, "the heart — the heart was lonely 
stiU." 

Something was wanting. 

Something there was craving and unsatisfied; and 
at such times she could not help wistfully turning to 
the remembrance of Edward. Yes — even hanging 
upon William's arm, her thoughts would revert, in spite 
of herself, to Edward. Alas! what would not all this 
lovely scenery have been with him? 

But she reproached herself bitterly for this feeling, 
which she called ingratitude, and she strove to drive 
the image from her mind. At such times she would 
press her husbands arm, and utter some little, plea- 
sant, affectionate words — doing this with a generous 
hypocrisy, endeavouring to conceal from herself and 
from him, what she thought so unworthy a feeling. 

But oh! blessed, blessed truth! Where thou art 
not — effort and hypocrisy are. Their influence is 
baneful as that of the upas tree. 

Where truth is not, there can be neither strength 
nor freedom — and what is love without freedom 
and strength? In Emma's case it is certain that this 
habit she began to contract of well-intended but fatal 
deceit acted most unfavourably upon her feelings. 

Had she found courage from the first to begin life 
with him upon a radically different system — con- 
cealing nothing and affecting nothing — suffering him, 
with whom she was united so closely, to share every 
feeling as it arose — know and understand the varied 
sensations of her heart — the freedom and liberty thus 
engendered, and the absence of restraint and effort, 
would have left her open to the iia\.\n:«\ YDSisxKaR.^ 
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whicli sucli an attachment as his most possess over 
any unsophistkated woman^s mind; and this living 
love would speedily have triumphed over earlier feel- 
ings, now huried in the grave; but, unforiainataly, the 
very strain she was put to, in order to satisfy what 
she thought the claims of gratitude for the obligations 
he had conf^red, seemed to chill and depress all 
tenderness. 

Love is free as air. 

And the more it is left to the enjoyment of p^ect 
freedom, the more strong, wholesome, and vigorous it 
becomes. 

He was not to blame in the least for this — he 
was not in the leasi exacting — he was of too prood 
and delicate a nature to beg for a return — yet it 
was impossible for him to conceal the rapture which 
was excited by every mark of affection she bestowed; 
or the misery which he felt at any — the least — 
suspicion of coldness upon her part. 

Such pain to so great a benefactor it was dreadful 
to give. Her goodness of heart rendered h^ a dis- 
sembler — a great mistake, though it was a generous 
mistake. 

And now, on a lovely evening at the ^d of May, 
the carriage, with its wearied horses, enters a wild and 
desolate track of country. 

High, barren hills, or rather mountains — dark, 
broken rocks, and rugged precipices were piled upon 
each other in such rude confusion, that it seemed as 
if the beautiful picturesque order of even the wildest 
fomiB of creation was at an end — almost as if one 
were approaching the limits oi tViaiO^. ^ 
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The road wound painfully through, and round, and 
ver these apparently interminahle hills, presenting 
ttle or no viiety, and if change there were, only a 
hange of desolation and ugliness. 

They had been travelling in this way for a long 
me. 

Emma sat there, by his side, looking around her; 
.nd her face had become grave, and, as he thought, 
ad. 

She was, in truth, already much worn with the 
atigues of the day, and for this last weary stage 
bey had, unfortunately, only been able to procure 
[red horses, who, scarcely to be got along at more 
ban- a foot^s pace, added greatly to the tedium of 
uch a journey. 

"Let them be — we are in no hurry," William 
ad said to the postilions. 

For Emma had cried out once or twice, "Oh, those 
rhips ! Oh , those whips ! Poor creatures , don't hit them." 

The postilions were checked, and the whips quiet, 
.nd then she had leisure to watch the scene around 
ler, whilst he watched nothing but her. 

She felt a chill creeping over her. 

She knew that she was approaching her home — 
he was coming to Ihe place where she was in future 
o live — where she was to settle quietly down, and 
»ass the remainder of her life. — It seemed very 
avage, dismal, and lonely. 

She was to live with William Aubrey, — this very 
lev^ and agreeable man, whose society was esteemed 
>y every one so much, and who seemed to devote his 
ife to pleasing her, and yet she felt stiaii^^Vj ^kaXk. 
,nd depressed. 
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Ah, how unlike that short, short, bright period in 
London! — She never felt lonely then — anxious, 
unhappy, miserable, she might be — but never dull 
and lonely. 

The world was but a blank after all. — It was 
like this barren, monotonous wilderness through which 
she was passing to her home. 

He kept watching that tell-tale face and his own 
became darker and darker. She sat quietly there, ab- 
sorbed in her own reflections, for she was bodily too 
much tired to exert herself, as she usually did, to chat 
and exert herself to be cheerful. She was too tired to 
be able to resist the low spirits which seemed ever 
threatening to creep over her mind if not resolutely 
opposed, and now she felt so weary and heart-aching 
that she at last was forced to give way a^d cease this 
endless struggling with herself, to keep up vain pre- 
tences, and look happier than she was. 

So her countenance was for once the true tran- 
script of her mind. This day it was telling no kindly 
intended lies. 

And he continued to read it with excruciating an' 
guish. 

She was not happy then — he could not make her 
happiness. — They were coming home — the exfcite- 
ment of the journey was at an end — a home with 
him would not suffice her. 

He sighed so heavily that she turned round, and, 
if he had been rendered miserable by the sadness of 
her countenance, she was struck and inexpressibly 
startled at his. 

Pity — self-reproach — followed by the sad, sad, 
attempt at bjpociisj as usuaV »\i<tc«i^^^^, — 
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"What is the matter, dear William? You look 
uite ill," she cried, endeavouring to shake off her 
wn expression and low spirits. 

*'Nay, I might say what is the matter with you. 
?oor child! You do not like this coming home." 

"Why it's not very pretty just here" — she said 
jtriving to answer cheerily. "But I shall like it by 
ind by, I dare say — you know I adore mountain 
jcenery." 

"No, don't say that — it is impossible you should 
like this scenery. But tell me, Emma — is it the 
present scene, or is it — the prospect of spending a 
great part of your life at the house upon the other 
side with me, which terrifies you — you looked so 
sad just now — so little like a bride approaching, for 
the first time, that home which she is to share with 
the man she loves — " ^ 

"Did I look sad. — Oh it 's only that I am so 
excessively tired — I am sure I was not thinking of 
anything so much as of getting to the end of our 
journey — I am so very tired." 

"We do go at a most wearisome pace. — Shall I 
tell the men to get on?" — 

"No — no — the poor horses — " and she looked 
out of the carriage window again; there was a turn 
in the road, winding round a great broad hill which 
quite shut out the view, — "Oh dear" she cried, 
when, as they mounted it, only a succession of fresh 
uplands of the same description presented themselves, 
— "I did hope for something better. When will this 
come to an end?" 

"We shall soon be at our journey's end, now." 

"But, dear me! I do hope • . ." 
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And here she checked herself — 

"What does Emma hope?" 

"Oh! nothing — nothing — " 

"Why will you put me off with that everlasting - 
nothing — nothing! Emma, you know I only live in 
the endeavour to gratify every slightest wish of yours 

— you know, my child, I only exist, if possible, to 
make you happy — I am like the doting man, who 
bade his mistress not gaze so intently upon a parti- 
cular star — because *I cannot give it to you, you 
know; " 

"What a pretty thought! — well, I will not gaze 
at a particular star." 

"But what is it you do gaze upon - — what is it 
you want or wish?" 

"If I must speak out, then — that my new home 

— our new home — may not be just — just like this 
place." 

He smiled and looked relieved. 

At that moment the road turned once more, and 
they entered darker glens between mountains, more 
frowning than ever, and the aspect far from improved, 
as they became aware of columns of thick murky 
smoke rising up from various places, and mingling 
with the lowering clouds of a dusky sky. The adja- 
cent vallies seemed filled with it. The glen now 
widened, and was strewn with cinders and ashes, pre- 
senting no vestige of vegetation except now and the 
some tufts of coarse grass, whilst, rising like a huge 
mountain wall just opposite, was a black broken ridge 
of hideous rocks. It looked horribly dismal as it 
stretched gloomily across, and seemed to shut up the 
xatervening valley. 
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"Worse and worse," he said, and smiled — whilst 
ihe shaddered, and felt half inclined to be vexed and 
lurt at that smile; which seemed almost a mockery of 
ler melancholy, depressed feelings. 

"Courage, my love," he went on. — "One more 
iresome hill to clamber np, and we are at our jour- 
[ley's end." 

She could not help sighing a little. — She felt the 
more depressed the more his cheerfulness seemed to 
increase. The approach to home, which appeared to 
gladden him, produced a very different effect upon 
her. She had never before visited, never had pictured 
to herself — a scene so savage, barren, desolate, and 
unpleasing as the one before her; and they were 
within a short distance of what was to be her home! 

It is one of the worst effects of a marriage un- 
gladdened by the divine influence of genuine love, to 
make a woman so dependent for her happiness upon 
circumstances. With such a heart as hers, had Emma 
really loved, every place, so that her husband were 
by her side, would have been delightful — every 
home acceptable. The barrenest wilderness would 
have smiled under that magic ray. Now, matters bore 
their real aspect, and how few of mortal things can 
stand the broad daylight of an eye unblessed by old 
associations of the heart, by recollections of childhood, 
or tradition of ancestors, or the sweet influences of 
purest affection. She did not say this to herself, but 
she felt it. 

It was natural that he should be pleased. He was 
going to his home; but how cold, and strange, and 
disagreeable everything looked to her. 

And so they crossed this hideous^ %moVLm<^ n^^^ ^ 
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with their tired horses creeping at so languid a pace 
along, that she had time to observe everything — to 
listen to the noise of jarring steam-engines at work — 
of carts rattling along the blackened railroad — of the 
thunder of hammers falling, and all the other discor- 
dant sounds that belong to machinery. Huge wheels 
yrere turning horizontally at the mouths of the pits, 
near which lurid fires were burning. Vast chimneys 
raised their inky columns to the sky, giving forth vo- 
lumes of smoke, and Cyclopean figures with blackened 
faces, and, as it appeared to her, of gigantic stature, 
were seen at intervals issuing from the hovels and 
other buildings, and pursuing their dismal-looking 
tasks. 

"I own it is very ugly, all this, my dear Emma," 
as, her arm hanging in the loop of lace by the window, 
she clung, half terrified — not to him — no, but to 
the side of the carriage — *'but you must recol- 
lect, my love, that from this source it is that 
we draw the wealth which — ^ he paused, and in a 
feeling tone added, "will have not the slightest value 
for me, unless it make my Emma happy.^' 

"Oh I I shall be happy!" she cried. "I will he 
happy," the good, .well-intentioned heart added silently. 

And now they begin to ascend the steep road, 
formed of blackened cinders , which leads to the sum- 
mit of this precipitous ridge. 

Slowly and toilsomely they made their way. At 
last the crown of the hill is reached. She expected to 
open upon a wide, extended view at length; but, as 
often happens, she was again disappointed. The road 
bad been cut through the crest of the hill, so that 
W^en it was surmounted , a \x8i.N^\W found himself 
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between two steep walls of earth, which, as the way 
widened, between them effectually shut out the view. 

Through this defile they proceeded about a mile, 
than which nothing can be imagined more gloomy and 
unpromising; but the longest lane must have its turn- 
ing — the most weary day its end. 

There was a somewhat abrupt angle, and then, at 
once, the view for which he had been waiting in silent 
patience, burst upon them. 

There it spread beneath her feet in all its glory. 

Glowiiig under the rays of a setting sun, which 
poured a flood of yellow light over the landscape, a 
wide plain was spread, extending for leagues and 
leagues, circumscribed by a splendid horizon of distant 
mountains. Woods and groves, and dark towers, and 
lawns; country seats, and lakes, were gleaming in the 
sun. No picture of Claude Lorraine ever excelled the 
beauty of this remarkable view — The sides of the 
ridge from which she looked down formed a long 
slope, adorned with richly-wooded tufts, of every va- 
riety of outline and colour, and gently descending to the 
plain; whilst about midway upon the hill, the lordly 
mansion itself, in all the pride of its rich architecture 
and fine proportions, rose from a paradise of gardens 
and shrubberies, now all purpling with flowers — for 
the magnificent rhododendrons, than which there were 
at that time no finer in England, were in full bloom. 

She was silent with surprise and pleasure. 

He said not one word, but gazed apon that kind- 
ling face with rapture. At last he spoke. 

"Well, my dear — how do you like it?" 

" Oh ! " she cried, turning towards him, her whole coun- 
tenance beaming, ^^it is the mostbea\it\tvA,\>^w5i>cv^\3X.^^ 

Aubrei/. If, "VQ 
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I ever saw in my life — I never beheld such a view. 
One would never be tired of looking at it. Ah! you 
were very malicious to keep this a secret so long; and 
I protest there is not the slightest clank of an engine 
to be heard, nor the least particle of smoke to be seen. 
And how sweetly thrushes and blackbirds are singing. 
Oh! they are very glad to be here." 

"Can you make yourself happy here, my sweet 
girl, do you think?" 

"Can I? — I should be the most unreasonable, 
ungrateful being that ever was , if I could not." 

"But shall we go on?" 

"Oh! I am sorry to lose the view — but let us go 
on. 

And the carriage proceeded, and went winding 
among the woods, which were picturesque and beauti- 
ful to the last degree, and now shining in all the red 
and golden glory of May. The ground was starred 
with primroses, or floored, as it were, with lapis lazuli, 
so thick were the blue hyacinth and pink lychnis 
growing. The birds were making the air vocal with 
their songs this sweet spring evening — the sun 
gleaming upon the distant lakes — the clock sounding 
from a neighbouring church tower — the sky all crim- 
son, purple and gold. 

I want powers to describe — I run into confusion. 
It was so very beautiful, all — and such a rich variety 
of beauty. 

And now they arrived at a rustic lodge, covered 

over with crimson roses, honeysuckles, and virgin's 

bower, till it was almost buried in sweets, and they 

entered the grounds, at this time of the year in their 

bigbeat beauty. 
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Khododendrons , azaleas, kalmias, laburnums, aca- 
cias , heaps of lilacs , and guelder roses — everything 
that is delicious in shrubbery plants — were growing 
in profusion. Every object seemed to proclaim the 
enormous wealth of the possessor — his taste and his 
magnificence. 

She was again silent with astonishment and ad- 
miration. 

"My father was fond of this place," he said, as he 
watched the changes of her speaking countenance. 
"He was never tired of adorning it; he had great 
taste and a love for gardening, which made him de- 
light in assembling the choicest specimens he could ob- 
tain from every quarter of the globe — whatever 
plants can flourish in our climate, may, I think, be 
found here. He had great opportunities of obtaining 
what he wished through his innumerable foreign cor- 
respondents — the effect of what he has done is not 
bad." 

"Oh! it is charming! — lovely! I never saw any- 
thing the least to compare to it." 

And she continued gazing with delight, and he 
watching with far more than equal delight. 

When suddenly a cloud passed over her face, as 
an April cloud may pass over the sun, and the mois- 
ture sprang to her eye. 

For there was a vision of one plunging in the 
cruel, oblivious waters, one to whom this exquisite 
scene had been dedicated — but he should see it 
no more. There was one who should have possessed 
it, and who would have enjoyed the possession so in- 
tensely! 
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"Poor Edward!" her heart whispered — "Poor, 
poor Edward." 

"What is it, Emma? — did you speak? You look 
sorrowful." 

She turned her eyes suddenly upon him. 

"And you, too?" 

"/ sorrowful. What should make either of us 
sorrowful just at this moment. What is it, my 
love?" 

"We should not forget ..." 

But his face changed so suddenly — he looked 
at once so excessively miserable, that she stopped her- 
self, and went on, changing her tone — 

"What is extremely beautiful is apt to move me 
to tears." 

He stretched out his hand to take hers — his own 
was trembling like a leaf. 

But he recovered himself as usual by an effort, 
and at this moment the carriage making a turn gave 
to the view the magnificent front of the house , and 
the gravelled terrace, or rather esplanade, before the 
door. 

Magnificent in truth the mansion looked, with 
stately trees hanging upon the banks around and be- 
hind it, and the fine terrace in front — the low wall 
ornamented with stone vases, filled with flowers — the 
glorious landscape below spreading far away. 

They drove under a splendid porte cochere^ and the 
carriage stopped. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

'Gin living worth could win iny heart, 
Te said na plead in vain. — 

Scotch Song. 

The carriage door was opened, and William 
Aubrey, springing out, gave liis hand to his fair 
bride, and placing her arm in his, together they as- 
cended the steps, and by richly-ornamented folding 
doors now thrown wide open, entered a lofty hall — 
the fine marble columns and fretted roof being shaded 
from too glaring a light by the colouring of the 
painted glass of the lancet windows, which sprung 
from floor to roof. 

He stood still a few moments, as if to give her 
time to look round, and as she did so, her eyes fell 
upon a female figure, advancing towards them from 
among the arches opposite to her. 

It was that of a middle-aged woman, whose face 
and form still bore the vestiges of extraordinary 
beauty and character. She was plainly dressed in 
black silk, with a white cap having almost the ap- 
pearance of a widow's cap, so simple was the oval it 
described round the face — hair black as the raven's 
wing was folded plainly under it, beneath which ap- 
peared ebony eyebrows, a magnificent forehead, and 
eyes dark and penetrating, which gleamed with a sort 
of mournful splendour. 

They were fixed upon that married pair before 
her, with a certain sad, earnest, mlet^^X.^ ^^x\sis3C£y^ 
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more of that feeling with which a sorrowing, widowed 
mother might regard her happy children, than of an 
upper servant receiving her master and mistress. How- 
ever, her appearance at once showed her to be an 
upper servant. 

She moved towards them as they stood still, for so 
soon as William Aubrey was aware of her presence, 
he had stopped and waited her approach, as a mark 
of due observance to his bride — now queen and mis- 
tress of his household. 

"Alice," he said — "Mrs. Praven, I mean — I 
present you to your future mistress." 

The person addressed made a low curtsey, in- 
tended, no doubt, to be respectful and almost re- 
verential; but it wanted something of that expres- 
sion. Possibly the slight, girlish appearance of the 
beautiful Emma had not power to impose suffi- 
ciently upon the imagination to excite that sort of 
feeling. 

Emma looked up, and regarded Mrs. Craven with 
considerable interest, for she at once divined who she 
must be. No doubt this was the person intrusted to 
select the trousseau, of whom they had spoken toge- 
ther — concerning whom she had felt the first touch 
of jealousy that she perhaps had ever in her life 
known; and immediately the disagreeable reflection 
arose, that this very person must be aware of that 
humbling transaction about the trousseau — a secret 
she would have hidden from every eye, and wished 
to forget herself. She did not feel inclined to like 
Mrs. Craven at all the better for having been con- 
cerned in this matter; and she saw, or fancied she 
saWy BomeiJdng in her face and Tnasmet hqX. ^\. «S1 \ska 
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what she had been accustomed to in a domestic ser- 
vant. 

So the young lady gave more attention to the 
aspect of her future housekeeper than she would have 
bestowed upon any other person at such a time; and 
the more she looked the less pleased she was — she 
could not in the least tell why — but a sort of dis- 
like, and a kind of superstitious fear was creeping 
over her, when suddenly it struck her that she had 
seen the face before. She could not at all remember 
where, but the vague recognition was accompanied 
with a certain pain. Something was connected with 
that impression ominous and disagreeable. It boded 
her no good — there was a presentiment of evil as- 
sociated with it. 

She acknowledged Mrs. Craven's salutation, and 
then, turning rather abruptly away, said, 

"Let us go on somewhere else." 

He made no answer; but looking again towards 
Alice, said, 

"I shall never learn to call you anything but Alice, 
I am afraid, Mrs. Craven, and scarcely recognise you 
in your new dignity. Marshal us the way to the 
dining-room, will you, if you please?" 

"I thought you would prefer the library, Mr. 
Aubrey. I have made a little fire there — it is rather 
chilly this evening," was the reply, with a something 
in her air which gave one to understand that what 
she decided on as best was best, and what she judged 
best was to be. 

"Shall we go there first, my love?" 

"Anywhere you like; but I don't feel chilly at 
all — I don't think we want a &c^, 9iO ^wvT^ ^'^ 
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said, turning to her husband, displeased, she scarce 
knew why. 

What was it about this woman's way of accosting 
Mr. Aubrey that displeased Lady Emma so much? 
She did not know herself; she only felt that she had 
taken quite a dislike to her. 

She thought she appeared stern and cross, and, 
besides, she had caught her once or twice looking at 
herself with a scrutinizing expression of the eye, such 
as she did not think it became a mere servant to 
use towards her mistress; and she felt inclined to 
assert her own authority, and refuse to go into the 
library, merely because Mrs. Craven had arrange^ 
it so. 

"Will you go to your boudoir then. Lady Emma? 
■ — Alice, I think your mistress will perhaps like to be 
introduced to her own apartment first." 

"There is no' fire there — I had the fire lighted in 
your library — I thought you would be -so glad to 
find yourself among your books again." 

"I don't care quite so much for my books as I 
once did," he answered with a smile — "Emma, I 
fear I shall be a sad trespasser in your boudoir if you 
do not forbid me — shall we go there at once." 

"No, let it be the library as Mrs., Mrs. — what 
is your name, pray, I did not catch it — as Mrs. — 
Mrs." ... 

"Craven, Madam." 

"As Mrs. Craven seems to have settled that it is 
so to be." 

And with a look of something very like ill-humour, 
not often seen in that very pretty face , and which cer- 
taiuljr was not particularly becomisi^ to it^ Emma fol- 
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lowed Mrs. Craven, who, without uttering a word more, 
turned to lead the way, and crossing the marble of 
the hall floor — they came to a rich mahogany and 
gilded door, which she threw open and ushered them 
into the library. 

This was a fine room well worthy of the hall by 
which it was approached. It was nobly proportioned, 
large, and lofty, and was in fact the finest room in 
the house. The walls were surrounded with massive 
book-cases fitted with volumes of every description for 
show, for use, for curiosity — bindings of morocco 
and gold, the well-known books for study, and the 
little homely black volumes, bespeaking curious edi- 
tions, were here — admirable busts of the world's 
great worthies adorned the corners of the book-shelves 
— one or two grave majestic pieces of sculpture were 
in the comers of the room; in the middle was a table 
loaded with portfolios and volumes of valuable prints, 
around which a few choice statuettes of unparalleled 
beauty stood — a fire blazed cheerfully in the wide 
chimney, lighting up the severe grandeur of a massive 
mantle piece of fine black marble from the Arri^ge, 
and before the fire stood a small table already pre- 
pared for a sort of mingled tea and dinner, and look- 
ing everything that was most comfortable and home- 
like. Two delicious chairs stood ready placed one at 
each end of it. 

The fire, in spite of the time of year and fineness 
of the evening, was far from being unacceptable — as 
Emma would have confessed, if it had not been for 
its association with Mrs. Craven's arrangements. 

"Well," said William Aubrey looking round, "I 
think the &re looks very comfortable — «ai^ ^^vsl ^^-^ 
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confess, my dear Emma, that Alice. .. I mean Mrs. 
Craven, was right — I never shall learn to call yon 
by that name, Alice," he repeated, "do what I will." 

"I have ordered tea and a cutlet or so," — said 
Mrs. Craven, coming forward with the sort of proud 
humility of manner , belonging to one , possessing a 
right to claim a higher place than that she occupied. 

"Was that as you would like it, Sir — I thought 
you would like it best so." 

"Ask Lady Emma, not me — I am no longer 
master of this house, Alice, remember that — I am 
only the most humble and devoted slave to its gracious 
mistress, and so she shall ever find me" — he added 
with an air of affectionate and almost playful gallantry. 

He was in far better spirits than she had ever seen 
him before, and certainly appeared greatly to advan- 
tage. He was glad to be at home — and as master 
of his house there was an addition of ease and dignity 
to his manner, which one could not but think highly 
became him. 

Why was she not better pleased with the altera- 
tion? There was something she did not quite like. As 
he became more at ease, he seemed to her fancy to 
lose something of what was interesting about him. Be- 
sides , she imputed the change to the influence of Mrs. 
Craven, probably that took all grace from it in her 
eyes. 

Mrs. Craven upon her side seemed as little inclined 
to be pleased, as Emma herself. Poor William Au- 
brey! his womankind seem already preparing troubles 
for him. 

"Shall I send up dinner then, at once, Sir?" — 
asked Mrs. Craven in a ratliet \raS^^ Nck.^. 
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'*Ask your mistress — ask Lady Emma Aubrey — 
My dear — how will you have it?" 

"Quite indifiFerent to me — Just as it has pleased 
Mrs. Craven to settle it, only for heaven's sake, my 
^ood woman, let us have something soon — I am 
dying of hunger" — added the young lady, who ap- 
peared as determined to assume the part and place of 
liead of the mansion, as it seemed to be Mrs. Craven's 
intention to dispute it. 

And then she turned somewhat haughtily away 
and went to the window, and began to look out into 
the flower garden which lay before it, walled in with 
those blooming groves of rhododendrons, and azalias 

— and to gaze upon the lovely evening sky, a sight 
to harmonise the soul of any one. 

Mrs. Craven left the room, and then William Au- 
brey followed his Emma to the window. 

"Excuse her, Emma, for my sake — she is rough 

— but she is faithful." 

"There are faithful people in the world I should 
imagine ,' that are not quite so rude and strange." 

"But not that stand in the same relation to me — 
You! an Irish girl, and disown the tie which binds to 
one's foster mother." 

"Foster mothers in Ireland are loving and respect- 
ful." 

She is a singular woman — remarkable in many 
ways — of higher education than is common in her 
rank — we must forgive something to one, apparently 
bom to better prospects. Something to the extraordi- 
nary clearness of intellect and strength of character 
which she possesses — something to a more than com- 
mon power of attachment on her paxt — ^circsi^'OEMi.^ \si 
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her care and affection for me — I am under obliga- 
tions to her, which I can never repay. Spare me, 
Emma, upon this one point, and I will not ask yoni 
indulgence upon any other." 

"Obligations! — You to her! — and I to you.".... 

"Oh Emma! — Eroma, that is unkind." 

"Forgive me, forgive me, William," all her better 
and more generous feelings rushing to her heart as 
the thought of all that he had done so generously and 
delicately — and with that aU'her ill-humour subsided, 
her better feelings spoke again, she felt ashamed of 
herself, and turning to her husband — 

"Dear William, forgive me — you must forgive 
me — I am but a child, and I have been wayward 
and naughty — I am as bad as Eosamond in the 
school-room book, who took a dislike to the clerer 
lady, because of the pinch in her black bonnet.... I 
do believe I have no better reason for taking a dislike 
to your Mrs. Craven — but forgive me this once, and 
I will promise to like her very much next time we 
meet; and pay her back by my gentle attention for 
all her aching arms and weary hours, when carrying 
you about as a baby. — I dare say I shall like her 
quite naturally in time." 

"Say no more, say no more, you are an angel — 
oh Emma! Do I not love you? — " 

And all the strength of his passion was gleaming 
in his deep, dark eyes — as, in the words of poor 
Othello, he added in a lower voice — "and, when I 
love thee not — chaos is come again." 
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CHAPTER Xn. 

And I will give thee beds of roses , 
And a thousand fragrant posies ; 
So thou wilt only constant prove, 
To live with me and be my love. 



Cotton. 



!Emma rose the next morning My the and joyous, 
refreshed by a slumber, sound and soothing as that 
of an infant; and her heart expanding to enjoyment 
and happiness. The present scene, so gloriously 
beautiful, was all in all — the life of the day, every- 
thing — the past, and with it the sad mournful 
spectres of the faded dead, forgotten. 

Her bed room was fitted up in all the soft luxury 
of the most elaborate modern taste. A side door 
opened into a dressing and bath room, arranged 
luxuriously, with everything that could ensure real 
comfort or gratify the eye. The suite of apartments 
terminated in the boudoir. And here in this nest, 
peculiarly her own, everything that was beautiful in 
nature and art seemed lavished around, as if in 
homage to the idol who was to be there enshrined. 

The walls were painted in panels, with flowers 
that rivalled the loveliest hues and forms of nature; 
the rich branches, and the lovely pendant, and tendrils, 
giving to the whole the appearance of a living bower. 
A white and gold bookcase, delicately carved, was 
filled with rows of little tempting volumes. Settees^ 
nnd conches, and ciairs of all BOila oi ^x^\3c^ ^q^k^t 
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fortable shapes, and lovely inlaid tables, stood scat- 
tered about in most pleasant negligence, whilst against 
one side of the wall was one of those rare cabinets, 
set with imitations of fruits in precious agates , corne- 
lians , and jaspers , which we all learned since so to 
admire at the Crystal Palace. Opposite to which 
stood the prettiest of miniature pianofortes. The carpet 
was as if strewn with wild flowers — wild roses, blue 
bells, sweet harebell, and daisies — fresh as if just 
brought in from the woods and fields, and too lightly 
and delicately worked to appear elaborate or gaudy. 
The chimney-piece was malachite, the door inlaid with 
mother of pearl 

Such was the temple William Aubrey had pre- 
pared for his divinity. 

One little thing yet remains to be mentioned.... 
A drawer of the cabinet, which stood partly open, 
and in which a bag of rich gold embroidered tissue 
was lying — heavy with good sterling sovereigns. 

He had left her before she had opened her eyes 
that morning', and she had the pleasure of exploring 
the beautiful little retreat prepared for her, quite alone. 
She enjoyed it all the more because she was unburdened 
by the nervous difficulty of expressing her gratitude, 
and she felt more truly obliged to him for the delicacy 
of having withdrawn himself from her first burst of 
delighted surprise, than for all the beautiful things he 
had prepared for her. 

Gratitude! — At least the apprehension that she 
should not express herself as she ought — that she 
should not enough show the delighted admiration he 
would be so greatly disappointed if she did not feel, 
would else have tormented hfti, She was always 
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ifraid that she should not say what she ought — that 
he should appear insensihle — that she should fall 
hort of his expectations! these difficulties, however, 
lo not perplex the heart where the giver is entirely 
md thoroughly heloved — perfect love casteth out 
uch fear. 

In this instance, being left to herself, she was ex- 
empted for the present from such trouble, and like a 
)ird, or like a curious child she fluttered about from 
>ne object to another, examining this, and admiring 
hat, till the excitement of this new pleasure had a 
ittle subsided, and then she sat down upon a sofa in 
his beautiful boudoir — and — sighed! 

Looked round — and sighed. — For again at 
;hat very moment rose up, as it were fatally, a vision 
)f a cruel sea of surging billows beating against the 
•ocks — of one falling, sinking — and the waters 
closing over an upturned face. 

But she strove to shake off the vision. 

And amid all this variety of feelings which had 
>ccupied her from the time she left the altar to this 
srery hour, I am not aware that one single genuine 
reference to her Creator had blessed or sanctified 
them — that one genuine, truthful sentiment of religion 
bad visited her young heart. 

Not that I intend to say she did not night and 
morning mechanically repeat her prayers; — or that 
an indistinct sense of right — that it was everybody's 
duty to do right, was not habitual to her — so 
babitual that it acted upon her rather as an instinct 
than as a principle — 

For she had besides an excellent nature — Grati- 
tude, affection, and kindness, weie mlasterA. ycl S^ — 
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and gratitude is a rare and so precious a quality, as 
almost to be a warrant for the existence of every 
other good quality — a more grateful heart could not 
exist — 

But it was not gratitude that Edward had inspired; 
there had been no opportunity for him to excite 
feelings of that nature — they had loved each other, 
that was all — loved each otiier too well for obliga- 
tion. 

William, upon the other hand, had loaded her 
with obligations — To him she owed her life, the 
rescue of her family from irretrievable ruin — of her 
sisters and brothers from the most dangerous of situa- 
tions — herself from poverty and hardship. — He 
had carried her away, and placed her in a paradise 
of delights — in every arrangement of which the 
spirit of his intense love was visible! 

He was so generous too! — he exacted nothing in 
return for all this. 

If her heart felt weighed down and oppressed by 
his benefits , this was no fault of his — he seemed to 
wish for, to expect no thanks — to be allowed to in- 
dulge her was all he asked; and if, at times, some 
little mark of spontaneous affection was bestowed 
upon him, he seemed to feel it as a blessing beyond 
his hopes, and totally to forget all he had done to 
merit it — 

Certainly nothing could be more delicate than his 
conduct. 

Alas! — alas! — wayward heart! — Will all this 
only burden you the more? 

But a truce to such thoughts. 
She started up from a xevetv^ m\.o ^loiali ahe had 
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fallen. The tall casement windows of her room were 
partly open, they led to a high balcony filled with 
flowers. She stepped ont, and gazed upon the shrub- 
beries, and terraced walks, and lawns, that lay before 
her — 

Just in front the lawn spread towards a break in 
the shrubberies, which gave a view of the splendid 
distant landscape. The sun had been some time risen 
this sweet May morning, and was glittering upon the 
dewy grass, and upon the leaves and flowers of the 
lovely shrubberies, and seeming to call the distant 
prospect into life. I know nothing so beautiful as an 
early May morning. It has a peculiar character of 
its own, a something that is found wanting in all 
other mornings of the year, be they never so serene 
and fair. 

There is such a life in nature! — 

Such fresh brightness in the sun! — such a burst 
of fresh, glad existence, among the new leaves and 
flowers — such busy, garrulous talking and fluttering 
among the little birds and their callow broods — such 
joyous voice of singing in every brake. 

She was inhaling it all — enjoying in a way she 
had never known before, this lovely, flowery land of 
England, and the singing, fragrant May morning — . 
when, coming out of one of the shrubbery walks, she 
saw a dark figure advancing. Slowly and pensively 
he walked along, his whole attitude, even at that dis- 
tance, giving an irresistible impression of suffering and 
melancholy, — 

She knew him at once — it was her husband. To 
catch up her shawl and bonnet, fling the one upon 
her head and the other over her 8ko\xld^x^^ rosi. ^o^^^ 

Aubrei/, JL v\ 
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stairs, and through the side hall, and out hj a glass 
door, and so to cross the grass, and to link her am 
in his, and to look up in his face — with that bright, 
happy, grateful smile of hers, was the impulse and 
the work of a moment. 

"What a lovely — lovely morning! — and what 
a sweet, delightful place! — and oh! I do not know 
what to admire the most — in the house, or out of the 
house. Ah ! but it must be out of the house — out of 
the house — Was ever anything so beautiful!" 

"Are you pleased, my love," he said with a smile 

— but there was deep, there was profound sadness in 
the smile. 

"Pleased," she echoed — "who can help being 
pleased! — Oh William, William" — it was not Mr. 
Aubrey now -^ "What a charming, charming world 
this is." 

"You have got your hat on, I see," — he went on, 

— "Shall we stroll a little fm^her?" 

It seemed as if his only interval of ease frora hid- 
den painful thought was when she was by his side ^- 
why was this? Was it that he still distrusted her affec- 
tion, and needed that bright smile to assure him of it 
-— Whence the never-dying worm that lay there can- 
kering at his heart? 

A melancholy disposition, perhaps, nothing more. 

He looked so pale. Those beautiful dark features 
of his, so finely cut and chiselled, gave, may be, this 
peculiar expression of sadness — it is rarely, perhaps 
never, that such a delicately-constructed frame is not 
in itself assurance of a melancholy temperament. 

But all this cloud of sadness seemed almost entire- 
/r to disappe&r when she was -mVkYiMa.^ ^xA mdeed 
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the joyous aniination of her young face — the radiant 
happiness of her spirit this morning was enough to 
illuminate despondency itself. 

And so they strolled on together, forgetting the 
hour of breakfast, visiting various points, discovering 
fresh beauties in every step. She was revelling in 
these delights, so new to her and yet so consonant 
with her genius. It seemed to her as if she had never 
known what life could give before — this exquisite 
nature! these rich inexhaustible treasures of nature! 

Oh, how his eyes followed her with delight! his 
classical fancy likening her to some of those haunting 
nymphs of the stream and the woods, fair beings, that 
forsook the world when the great veil of falsehood 
was rent in twain, and with so much that was bad and 
vile, things so full of beauty' and poetry for ever pass- 
ed away — musingly he walked, indulging these 
sweetest visions — during the present brief moments 
the gnawing worm within was still. 

And so he sauntered on, watching her, as like 
some bright creature of the element, her white drapery 
flowing around her, and the ribbons of her straw hat 
playing in the air, she fluttered from flower to flower, 
from one charming object to another. — 

It was between twelve and one o'clock before they 
either of them remembered that there was such a thing 
in the world as breakfast. 

They came in — entering by the little glass side 
door; and so, through the low twilight back hall, and 
so through the lofty gorgeous great hall, and so 
through an ante-room — and so, into a cool, green, 
shady breakfast room, where upon a round table, the 
hreakfast set of fine transparent c\)iCkAi — \Q^}tess^^ 
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more transparently delicate than the most delicate 
alabaster — the silver tea kettle bubbling over its 
spirit lamp, and the piles of fine fruits, and flowers 
were standing to receive them. 

So they had been standing for many hours, and so 
had Alice, otherwise Mrs. Craven, been waiting to re- 
ceive them also — not that there appeared to be the 
slightest necessity for her waiting thus, but she seemed 
to choose not to be altogether banished. 

And therefore she had assumed to herself as a 
pretended duty, the office of being present at break- 
fast time to pour out the tea for her master and 
mistress. 

She had, indeed, regularly performed this office for 
William Aubrey ever since she had entered his family; 
and she seemed to have made up her mind not to re- 
gard the difference between the present and his soli- 
tary bachelor state, but to be resolved to maintain the 
old custom, or rather, privilege. 

They came in together, looking ^o well content. 

Emma, blooming like a fresh opened rose, with 
her hair all dishevelled by the wind, her straw hat 
thrown lightly on the back of her head ; her pink and 
embroidered ribbons falling to her knee; her hands 
filled with wild flowers, — and William looking, as 
Alice had never seen him look before — no longer 
the pale, thoughtful, abstracted ponderer and thinker 
- — but the ardent, the impassioned, poet and lover. 

And as she looked upon them, her heart was filled 
with bitterness. 

Envy and jealousy were busy there. Hers was 

one of those uiiJiappy natures, that can sympathise, it 

jb true, with sorrow, but "wbick ^«i\a «ii^ «vdfcA\i va. the 
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presence of joy — like some unwholesome plants, 
that shelter under the dark heavy shade and perish in 
the bright sunshine, and the genial blowing air. 

She had wished his happiness, had laboured for 
his happiness, had agonised in his agonies, and wept 
tears of blood over his despair — and now when he 
was happy, when she was a witness of that bliss to 
which through life he had been a stranger; she could 
not bear it. 

Such feelings are more common than we are aware 
- — nature teaches all but the most hardened and per- 
verted, to weep with those that weep — but the divine 
master of nature, that heavenly teacher himself it was 
who enjoined us to rejoice in another's joy. 

Alice had not been the author of this joy — '• She 
had lent a hand, it is true, to the marriage, but the 
happiness she was now witnessing sprung from a source 
independent of her. Nay, this very joy would in it- 
self prove a cause of severance. People are rarely 
wanted to sympathise in joy — he had done with sor- 
row now, and of what use would she be — her voca- 
tion was at an end. 

Alice was not generous enough to bear these 
thoughts. 

What should she be now, her embittered spirit 
kept asking. 

His housekeeper, perhaps — allowed as a favour 
to look after his domestic interests, keep the family in 
order, and write out the bills of fare — his servant — 
his faithful, lightly regarded servant — that was what 
she would merge into now. 

Was that the fitting place for her? — and after all 
^he had done and suffered for him? 
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She looked at William Aubrey with a strange wist- 
ful expression of face; but he only gave her a slight 
nod of recognition as she stood waiting there, and 
passing on without further notice, went cheerfully up 
to the table and lifting the lid of the silver kettle, 
said — 

"Is the water still hot — have you made the tea" 
— then opening the tea-pot lid; — 

"The tea is made — we must not keep you, 
Alice" — and thus saying, he sat down close by the 
side of Emma, and began to inquire what she would 
have, and to help her assiduously to breakfast. 

Alice instantly left; the room. 

Through the splendid hall, and down the long, 
long galleries she went, her heart overflowing with 
bitterness — long and long were the galleries, and a 
weary way it seemed, before she reached her house- 
keeper's room — her own, her sanctum — for the 
house was extravagantly large, and it was a sort of 
journey from one side of it to the other. 

The individuals in these vast houses are often al- 
most as much separated from each other as if they 
lived in different portions of a city. More especially 
the gulph which separates the several departments, 
the housekeeper's and steward's room for instance, 
from the drawing rooms and saloons, &c. — appears 
impassable. 

In London, and during the bachelor life of Wil- 
liam Aubrey, Alice had been in a manner admitted 
into the same sphere as that of her foster son, who 
never assumed &e character of master, but had ever 
treated her with the affectionate familiarity of near 
relationabip rather than wilSb. liltift T^^en% ^i ^ ^qc^^^c^t. 
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In truth lie liad felt bound to her by a tie closer 
and dearer than any of the relationships he had known, 
for his memory was filled with instances of early kind- 
ness and care, and with the proofs of a most devoted, 
even passionate attachment. 

As life had proceeded, he, the neglected and heart- 
wounded boy, had in that unremitting devotion and 
fond partiality sought for and found comfort; as a 
man — a man suffering from delicate health, suscep- 
tible nerves, and extreme but proud and reserved sen- 
sibility, he had found in the affection of Alice that 
consolation and refuge, which such a character re- 
quires, and finds only among near and dear female 
relations. 

Her mind, which had been educated in a manner 
far above her station; the energy of her character; a 
something singularly refined, in her manner and tone 
of thought; had rendered this tie more than ordinarily 
strong. William respected, still more than he loved, 
his nurse. Yet Alice had not been raised above her 
place. William seemed to judge it best not to elevate 
her to what he would have considered a false position 
in society, by taking her out of the sphere of her or- 
dinary companions; but he lived with her upon the 
most affectionate and confidential terms, and Alice was 
perfectly satisfied and happy. Among other privileges 
she possessed, as we have seen, that of free ingress 
into her favourite's private apartments at any hour 
she judged proper. A privilege extended to no other 
living creature. She had assumed the care of his 
war^obe, in which office she took the highest and 
most zealous pleasure, suffering no hands but her own, 
to meddle with, to mend, or to "wasli^ Id^ \ixkKa« 
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Even the most menial offices when performed foi p 
him, seemed to assume a sanctity and dignity in W 
eyes. 

In these humble but affectionate offices , she bad 
found herself, as I have said, perfectly content so far 
as her own relations with her favourite were concerned, 
her peace being only disturbed by the bitter resent- 
ment she nourished at any act of injustice as regarded 
him, which she might chance to witness, resulting from 
the partiality shown to his brother. 

Nothing could exceed the intensity of her feelings 
upon this head, her jealousy and envy amounted al- 
most to malignity. She indulged herself in quite ba- 
ting Edward , and from a mere child , had looked upon 
him with an evil eye, which would have blighted if it 
could. 

She had submitted to all these past troubles with 
a murmuring, rebellious heart, but now a more for- 
midable cause for jealousy had arisen. She who had 
been privileged to come and go as she would; who 
though she consorted with the servants and heard al 
the gossip of the servants^ hall, had at the same tim< 
the entree, as it were, of the higher apartments — 
gifted with a clear instinct of truth, as she was, speedil; 
divined how matters stood as regarded the attachmeo 
of the two brothers to Lady Emma Mordaunt. Thi 
was too much; and a passionate vow escaped her lip 
that it should never be — that Edward should not ro 
his brother of his love as well as of his inheritana 
In this cause she had agonised, and she had laboured 
she had done everything but pray. — And now he 
most ardent hopes had been surpassed, her efforl 
been crowned with triump\iaiit Bvie,c^^^\ \Safc ^\i<^q< 
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^^lucli stood between the sun and her beloved one had 

^sappeared, and anguish and mortification had been 

^^changed for unbounded triumph. There he stood, 

^iidisputed master of these immense possessions; his 

health increased to an incalculable, almost fabulous 

degree, by the new discoveries — and now he had 

"^on and brought home that beautiful bride, whom she 

*iad so often sworn in her secret soul that in defiance 

^f every obstacle he should possess. 

Those nights of rage and tears — those burning 
impatiences — the intolerable suspenses — the fever 
of hope — the shudderings of despair were over. 

He was rich, and great, and wedded, and happy 
beyond measure. — 

And now where was she? 

We few of us know how much selfishness lies at 
the root of most passionate desires. 

She thought she had only desired his advancement 
for his own sake; that she could have been contented 
to die so she could have secured it; and contented to 
die, perhaps, she might have been — but to live in 
the endurance of this jealous wretchedness she found 
to be a very different thing. 

Where was he? — 

At the summit of wealth and power — a wealth 
and power almost regal. — 

And she? 

In the housekeeper's room. 

The old relations, too, were all changed. 

She was no longer the nurse, and the Mend and 
comforter of the reserved and melancholy bachelor; 
treating him as a child and pet, in the midst of all 
the respect she showed him. Si\ift \^«kifti to^tv. yo. "^^ 
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domestic ranks; he had placed her at the head of bis 
magnificent establishment — from plain Alice in her 
cotton gown she was become Mrs. Craven in black silk 
and rings — But, ah I she was no longer William 
Aubrey^s ; she was the Lady Emma Aabrey^s house- 
keeper! 

She came back to her room; a room fitted up with 
everything that could give comfort to her life or dignity 
to her office — but what was all this to her? This 
ill- suppressed jealousy was stinging her to the heart. 
She sat down and wept bitterly. 

There are different descriptions of tears. There 
are the tears that relieve the overcharged breast, and 
fall like the heavenly dew, softening and healing -^ 
such are the tears of the gentle, and the good, the 
patient, and resigned — but there are scalding tears, 
wrung by agony from eyes unused to weep, from the 
proud resentful spirit that scorns to submit. And such 
were Alice's tears. 

Bitter in the extreme her tears were, wrung firom 
the labouring spirit, but neither refreshing nor healing. 
She brushed them away impatiently; and her coun- 
tenance, far from being softened by the indulgence, 
assumed a more harsh and hardened expression than 
ever. 

Pride and scorn — such as spring from a heart 
like hers, the victim of signal ingratitude, were written 
there. Yet, surely, she overrated her claims. What, 
if she had been a kind nurse; most foster nurses, 
whatever else they may be, are tender to the being 
that has hung upon the breast; that strong tie of na- 
ture which rivets the mothef to her child is felt in 
almost an equal degree for tli^ ioatet -^^t^-ox.. 
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Why, then, did she look upon herself as entitled 
;o a gratitude, respect, love, and observance, which 
iiV'illiam, affectionate to her and considerate as he 
pvas, did not seem inclined to admit; and which it was 
mdently Lady Emma's intention to keep within strict 
bounds, if not openly to disavow? 

It is vain to inquire. The temper of Alice was 
ardent, and exacting. Nothing short of the most de- 
(Toted and almost exclusive affection, it was plain, 
could satisfy her. 

And this she must no longer hope to enjoy. 

Everything around her was utterly changed. His 
beart was another's, and another formed, and was but 
too well calculated to form, his entire happiness. 
Alice looked upon that fair bride, and her eyes were 
jaundiced with jealousy. She who had been so 
anxious to secure his happiness, would now have been 
but too glad to have seen him less happy, but it would 
Qot do. The most jaundiced eye could not disguise 
to her the charms possessed by this young creature, 
with that sweet, natural, expression of face — that 
eye so bright and true — those winning smiles and 
Bweet bird-like tones of voice! 

The beautiful vision haunted poor Alice like some 
svil demon. 

She indulged, as I have said, in the weakness of 
tears, but only for a few seconds. As if ashamed of 
having yielded to it in the least, she hastily dashed 
the drops from her eyes, and, going to a drawer, took 
out her white linen working apron, and began, with a 
sort of haughty humility, to employ herself in the 
every-day business proper to her office. 
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She opened cupboards, took out sweetmeats, called 
for her preserving pans and baskets of green frah, 
and began to prepare her green gooseberry cheese, or 
green gooseberries dried as hops; and so on, and so 
on; her heart swelling, her cheek burning, and in & 
humour that would better have become a fallen em- 
press than the denizen of a housekeeper's room. 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

He baa a lean and oanker*d look — 
Let no such man be tmsted* 

Anom. 

I HAVE given you a sort of preface to the tale 
which followed. 

Such were the feelings with which these three re- 
spectively began their new life together. 

William Aubrey, still in the first infatuation of 
passion, loving, not wisely but too well — seeming to 
endeavour thus to deaden the sense of secret pain — 
as others, to escape themselves, have rushed to the 
wine vault or the gaming table. 

Emma was divided between her enjoyment of the 
scenes that surrounded her; the anxiety to satisfy her 
husband^s heart with that copy of true love which was 
all she could give him; her endeavours to amuse her- 
self and pass the time away in a situation which was, 
after all, somewhat lonely; and her determination to 
resist the encroachments of Mrs. Craven, and to pre- 
serve her own place and supremacy. Not that Mrs. 
Craven openly attempted to invade her authority. 
She was outwardly obedient, humble, and respectM 
to excess; but nothing could be more sullen than her 
obedience, more proud than her humility, more cold 
than her respect. If in anything she was crossed or 
contradicted, she became silently sulky; but she sel- 
dom afforded herself this excuse of her tempers — she 
rarely proposed any measure, leaving ekyer^^i^QM^.'^ \ft 
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be arranged by her inexperienced young lady. Aiil|»i 
wben any matters, in consequence, went amiss, be-l»p* 
traying her triumph, only by a certain ironical smile 1'^ 
and a peculiar expression of the eye — so masked by 1 >^ 
the obsequiousness of her manner, that it was uft-l** 
possible to complain upon the subject. W^\ 

But the most disagreeable thing to which EmiM la^ 
felt herself exposed was, certain, silent, but ceaseless |te 
scrutiny, exercised over her upon the part of Mrs. |o 
Craven. She seemed to read every thought and feeUng, l«l 
and listen to every word that escaped her, in a maimer Im 
that made her young mistress feel almost like one Is^ 
under surveillance. I 

Whatever she did or said, there was one whose lb 
attention seemed always alive. It 

It was the most fidgetty, disagreeable, feeling in |r 
the world — and yet here, too, she could find nothing 1 1 
of which openly to complain. 1 1 

Mrs. Craven had assumed as we have seen, and I 
she managed to retain, the privilege of attending to | 
pour out the tea evening and morning. In the even- 
ing her presence might be endured — but the sociable 
breakfast meal, to be thus robbed of its comfort, was 
intolerable. 

Emma felt it so to the full degree, and at last her 
high spirit was aroused. She felt ashamed of sub- 
mitting passively to this disagreeable encroachment. 

One day she came down a little earlier than usual, 
and entered the breakfast -room before William, who 
was a veiy early riser, and usually out in his grounds 
hours before she was dressed, had come in. 

This was a rare occurrence. She usually, when 
/fie opened the breakf ast-xooxo. ^ooit ^ iwjcsA Vt^at hna-^ 
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^aud and this odious housekeeper chatting amicably 
^gether, and every time she did so there was a dis- 
agreeable feeling upon her own part 

However, this day Mrs. Craven was in the room 
^lone. She was standing, as usual, at the upper end 
of the breakfast-table. She had just put in the tea, 
and arranged a few little matters among the fruit and 
flowers to her satisfaction, being very scrupulous and 
exact in such matters — and she now stood with the 
open newspaper in her hand, sometimes reading, and 
sometimes casting a glance at the different tables to 
see that all was as she pleased it^ to be. 

She was a formidable woman. Emma could never 
help feeling rather afraid of her. There is that about 
these strong, determined, cold, and reserved cha- 
racters, that exercises over an open, generous, and 
unguarded temper, a power little short of the fascina- 
tion of the serpent's eye. 

But Emma had courage and spirit, and she was 
resolved not to be daunted. 

"That will do — that will do — thank you, Mrs. 
Craven," she began. 

Alice looked up, made a slight reverence, and 
then, lifting up the lid of the tea-pot, looked in as if 
examining whether it were full enough. She did not 
seem to think that it was. She turned the cock of the 
silver tea-urn, and let more water in. 

"That will do — that will do, thank you, Mrs. 
Craven," repeated Emma rather emphatically. — "You 
will spoil the tea, I fear — my husband hates weak 
tea; he likes it double strong." 

"I have been used, pretty well, to know what he 
does like" — murmured Mrs. Cravftii \i«I\S «i»\^^\ «xs^ 
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without condescending to stop the stream of water tliat 
was flowing from the urn. 

Upon which Emma stepped forward and turned it 
off herself; and then, summoning up all her courage, 
with her cheek a little flushed, and her nerr-es tingling, 
but bravely determined to persevere, she went on, — 

*'And really, Mrs. Craven, to tell the truth, I do 
not see the least necessity for your giving yourself 
this trouble every morning and evening — I can 
make tea, I assure you — ignorant of many domestic 
matters as I may be. I always made tea at home, 
and I like to do it." 

^^But there are other likes to be considered in this 
house, I suppose," was the half insolent reply. 

"Don't speak to me in that tone, Mrs. Craven. — 
You take too much upon yourself." 

"I do, do I? Well — well — well — this is what 
I ought to have all along expected." 

"Ought to have expected," cried Emma, getting 
excessively provoked, and as provoked people do, 
losing in consequence something of her dignity. — 
"What can the woman mean — I should be glad to 
know what you did expect? . . . That you should be 
mistress in this house perhaps, not I?" 

"I expected," answered Mrs. Craven, looking up 
undaunted, "that there should be a master over both 
of us." 

"And so there is." 

"And a pretty submission to his wishes some of 
us show." 

"This is intolerable," cried Emma, passionately, 

"I will not be treated in this manner by my own 

servant — Leave the room mataxv^^ ^ ^\kKvi WAji -^ou." 
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The proud menial immediately obeyed. She re- 
tired with the apparent consciousness of having been 
victorious; and, if to have inflicted much more vexa- 
tion than is received be a victory, most certainly she 
had triumphed. 

Emma remained standing where she was, her 
cheeks quite in a blaze. Angry with herself, pro- 
voked at her awkward way, conscious that she had 
somehow or other managed the attack ill — that some- 
how or other she had been worsted. — She felt almost 
as if she hated Mrs. Craven. 

"This thraldom is insupportable," she cried as 
her husband just then entered the room — "Mr. 
Aubrey, that woman — nurse and favourite though 
she be — is the most intolerable creature I ever met 
with in my life." 

"As how, my dearest Emma? — She always ap- 
pears to me to be respect and observance itself. 
What fault have you to find with her? I am sure, if 
she is wanting in anything which is due to you, I 
have only to mention it, and it will be corrected." 

"It is astonishing to me that you can endure it." 

"Endure what? — What is there to endure? — 
What is the matter, Emma, this morning — why is 
Alice not here to pour out the tea?" 

"Because I sent her away — I like to pour out 
the tea myself." 

"I am sorry you did that," he said gravely, — "I 
am afraid she will think it unkind. It is a little pri- 
vilege she seems to set much store by, a harmless one 
enough as it appears to me, if it gives her pleasure." 

"I cannot endure it — I cannot endure bet ^y^xsl^ 
ejres — tbejr seem fixed upon one \Vkfi ^^ er^^'s* ^^ ^ 

Atibrep. JL YJL 
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basilisk — of a ghoule — of some horrid, witchii 
thing — at least when she turns them upon me! - 
she worships you." 

"I believe, poor woman, she does love me we 
Be reasonable, and be indulgent, Emma — Alice ai 
I have loved each other so long! When my hei 
was almost breaking — before I was happy as I i 
now, she was everything to me." 

"So, it would seem, she is still," said Emma wi 
some petulance, for her heart was swelling. It yi 
the first time he had ever assumed this tone with h 
and for such a cause, too! The cause of one that s 
felt to be her enemy, who offended her and vexed 1 
in the most irritating manner, for what on earth is 
irritating as an insolent dependant. She expected 
have found, when once she condescended to compla 
that her part would be taken up with a high hand 
her husband. She expected to be protected from th 
as from every evil, by one who, himself, indulged 1 
in everything — the present tone was quite new — 
was as mortifying as it was unexpected — peculiai 
mortifying, as she attributed it to the influence 
Alice, so she felt excessively offended and angi 
She was, as you know, sweet tempered; but she w 
undisciplined. She was seldom out of temper, t 
when she was vexed she was accustomed to show 

"How can you speak in this manner, Emn 
* Everything to me still.' — Something to me she 
and, so help me God, ever shall be," he added fervei 
ly; then with gravity and authority, he went on. • 
"How I have loved you! — how I love you! Y 
know. — You have my all — you are my all — ever 
tilog- that I possess is yours — \k«t^ Va TkSi\. ^ ^'^ 
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yours that I would not almost die to gratify, and this 
you know ... I said all, I repeat it, you are my all, 
with one — one exception — one little portion of my 
heart — one little fragment of affection I have reser- 
ved for her, to whom I am everything, and who has 
done everything for me. This little offering to grati- 
tude for benefits incalculable, I make, and you are 
jealous of it! Emma, is that like you? — You ought 
to despise me if I were capable ... if my wild pas- 
sion for yourself could make me forget her claims — 
and make the sacrifice of her happiness an offering — 
where everything else has been willingly sacrificed 
upon the altar of my idol. Emma, if I could do this, 
you ought to despise me as I should despise myself.^' 
"Idol! — altar! — sacrifice!" — she said, half 
angrily, half mournfully, — "that is beginning to be 
over, I see" — then she added — "take care, William, 
what you are about — perhaps, as certain mothers of 
old, passed what they loved best — their children 
through the fire, to propitiate their false god Moloch 

— you are about to sacrifice me, at the shrine of that 
ill woman." 

"Emma! — Will nothing make you reasonable?" 
"I am reasonable — I wish I were unreasonable" 

— she said, bursting into tears — "Oh, how glad I 
should be to believe I was unreasonable — that you 
were right and I was wrong." 

"And am I not right?" coming up to her, throwing 
his arms round her^ pressing her to his bosom, and 
kissing off her tears as they fell — "can I be any- 
thing else but right — but heroic when I contradict 
thee?" 

ThiB was not winning her cause ^ ^ou^. 
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She was soothed for the moment — how could slie 
help it after such words — but she felt that the battle 
had to be fought over again. She had not gained a 
single step. 

The next morning Mrs. Craven quietlj- appeared at 
her usual place at the breakfast table, and Emma felt 
that she detested her presence, and herself too, more 
than ever. 

She had only added the mortification of conscious 
defeat to her other causes of antipathy. 

In everything else; upon every other subject; Wil- 
liam Aubrey was only too ready to gratify her; he 
seemed only to live to indulge and please her; bnt 
upon this one he was immoveable. 

It was as the chamber of Bluebeard, and when 
such a chamber exists, adieu to happiness — that one 
unexplained secret poisons all. 

She could not even speak out upon the subject; it 
soon became a sealed matter between them. Whenever 
she attempted to approach it, he looked so gravely 
hurt, and took so displeased a tone — the tone of one 
who thinks himself indisputably in the right, and his 
opponent as indisputably in the wrong, and very 
much in the wrong — that she soon gave up alluding to it. 

The theme became as a forbidden one, whilst the 
pain and mortification attending it, — the sense of 
being injured in the tenderest part — sacrificed to an 
insolent servant — became the more acute for being 
driven inwards. She had no one to whom she could 
confide it, for what Mend had she to consult or advise 
with. Her heart became cankered within — it was 
like the canker within a rose; when every leaf becomes 
by Blow degreeB discolouxei au^ ^^^ia.^^^. 
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His very love, his devotion to her happiness — his 
anxiety to forestal her every wish — these sweet things 
that are the perfume of a woman's life, quite lost their 
savour. 

That one forbidden chamber! What was all the 
rest but vain and empty pretext, that one being with- 
held. 

And then the pain was to be endured, the sore to 
be irritated every day, and twice every day. 

Mrs. Craven persisted in her claim to come in and 
make tea only the more because Lady Emma had 
ventured to resist it, and therefore to do it was to 
triumph. 

William Aubrey continued to allow her the privi- 
lege, because he regarded it as a very harmless in- 
dulgence, on which Alice had set her heart, and that 
the opposition on the part of Emma was whimsical 
and unreasonable. He could understand and sympa- 
thise with Alice's wish to be allowed to do that for 
him which she had so long done, and which brought 
her for a short time every day in contact with him, 
now they were so much separated by his marriage — 
a separation which he knew Alice felt so painfully; 
all this he could understand well. But Emma's desire 
to have him to herself at these particular moments — 
she who could have him to herself every hour of the 
day, and who often did not appear to value the pri- 
vilege in any very high degree, appeared to him both 
captious and unkind; and he thought he detected in it 
a desire to exercise her power over him — whilst, 
conscious of his own weakness — internally sensible 
of the extreme pain it gave him to contradict his idol 
in the least thing , he looked upon lQim^^\i ^*& ^\si%sN?|\. 
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to gratitude for old obligations, and was the more 
obstinate because he found obstinacy so difficult. 

Obstinacy is the resource of the weak — tiie ram- 
part behind which those who know themselves to be 
weak take refuge. 

To Emma the manner assumed by Alice upon 
these occasions was worst of all, her obsequiousness, 
her assumed respect and humility, irritated her like 
the most cutting irony. 

She was not aware that William had made respect 
to herself tiie indispensable condition to Alice of re- 
taining the privilege upon which she had so set her 
heart. He was eminently just, and supported the 
claims of his wife to observance, with as much and 
more determination than that which he had used in 
maintaining the tie of old affections unbroken. 

Hence arose a fresh cause of misapprehension.* 

His orders were obeyed — obeyed, as it appeared 
to him, with the studious desire to conform to his 
wishes. 

It was only a little too studious, he admitted; bnt 
who can be graceful and at ease under the exaction 
of such things? 

"Respect and observance should be spontaneous — 
they should be won, not demanded; and really, my 
sweet Emma," he added, "when one looks at that 
smiling, cherub face of yours, and sees you fluttering 
about like a young bird, you must admit it is difficult 
for a stern, middle-aged woman like Alice to feel 
exactly reverential. I wish instead of being so jealous 
of respect, you were a little more greedy of being 
loved — you would win a fiend of darkness to love 
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"I am sick .... of being loved, if tliis be all" — 
she was going to say, but she stopped the ungracious 
syllables, and was silent. She turned away, and tried 
to look satisfied. He loved her the better for not 
thinking her perfect, it brought her nearer to his level ; 
but, alas ! it was not so with her — every one of these 
conversations seemed "to wither some little fibre of af- 
fection that was timidly winding itself into a place about 
her heart — to blight some little shoot of gratitude 
for his love. She was beginning to hold that love as 
little worth, which answered to her real wants and 
wishes so ill, and which, instead of protecting her 
from every injury, suffered her, as she thought, to be 
trampled on by a mere servant. Nothing alienates 
a woman's heart like this feeling. To be shielded 
from the oppression of others is her marriage right 
and claim — her indisputable claim — and never did 
ihe Lady Emma receive a slight from Alice, smoothed 
over as it might be by this outward pretence of respect, 
but she hated her the more, and loved her husband 
the less. 

And so things went on for some time, getting 
worse from day to day, and if Emma hated Alice, 
Alice repaid the sentiment with interest. Alice was a 
thorough hater, whereas Emma was but half a one. 
The foster-mother indulged the feeling to the full, and 
in the indulgence of it managed by degrees to make 
herself and all of them very miserable. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

At church with sweet and unafTected grace, 
His looks adorned the Tcnerabl* place ; 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double sway, 
And fools who came to scoff remained to pray. 

And now we must pass over a few years, for it |is 
would be tedious to follow in detail the progress of a 
life like this. Not but that it might aflFord as good, 
if not a better lesson upon the subject of the human 
heart than any other portion of this story. 

The happiness of domestic life is made up of small 
details, and it would be no useless task, perhaps, to 
show, how, by inattention to such small things — or, 
to speak more accurately, from want of that true prin- 
ciple and guidance which, if once established, are cer- 
tain to give a right direction to all affection — con- 
fidence, peace, and love gradually decayed away in 
this fated mansion. 

Poor Emma! — Leaning upon her own strength — 
her moral principles undeveloped, her conscience un- 
enlightened, her ideas of duty obscure and confused — 
how was she to get along. 

That true light, which when once thoroughly seen 
and obeyed has proved the safe guide of many a 
simple and ignorant heart — the care of that good 
Shepherd, who leadeth his lambs to fresh pastures, 
and to living waters springing up to everlasting life — 
she had heard of, as who has not, but she had not 
found. 
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Her husband, enlightened and instructed as he 
'^s justly esteemed to be in most things, in these was 
^j)lorably ignorant. He knew nothing of that spiri- 
^al vigour, that life of the soul which is the true 
trength, without which this earthly life is but a 
^Slimed, blighted, incomplete thing. Ignorant of 
^liich, with all the pride of science, we are little 
^^tter off than the beasts that perish. In all these 
^ings, this accomplished man was as inexperienced 
•s the merest savage. 

She knew little of that better way — he, nothing. 

William Aubrey could do nothing for her here, 
i>las! 

She was not perhaps positively unhappy, for he 
'Ontinued to be a most indulgent husband, she had 
lot a wish that it was not his study to fulfil, and she 
WsLB surrounded with all that could gratify fancy, or 
tninister to pride. 

There were those diamonds for instance, which he 
presented her with soon after their marriage, upon his 
return from a visit to London. 

She was about to appear at the Assize Ball, which 
in the county where they lived was a grand affair; a 
sort of county re-union, and these diamonds were the 
finest in the room. I believe she felt girlishly pleased 
with, and proud at the sort of dignity the splendid 
jewels conferred — as well as in the wearing the 
numberless other costly and beautiful things, with 
which he was perpetually adorning her. 

I have sometimes thought, that in the vacancy of 
her heart she strove to take an interest in matters 
which, had her affections been properly filled, would 
never have occupied a thought. 
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These attentions upon the part of her hasband 
kept up , to a certain degree , the old feelings of gra- 
titude, hut time accustomed her to them, and they ex- 
cited less and less of interest every day — and time 
also — as in such cases it is certain to do by degrees, 
took something from the husband-lover's exclusive de- 
votion. 

He was like other men forced to give his attention 
to other things , all which is wholesome and right — 
but there his position was a false one, and she mistook 
him again here; she thought he cared less for her be- 
cause he was necessarily less occupied about her — • 
but she was mistaken, he cared for nothing upon earth 
but herself. 

Sometimes she even fancied that he loved Alice 
most, but here again she misunderstood him. In the 
consciousness of his own weakness , he was jealous of 
himself; and it was because he felt but too indifferent 
to his foster mother, in comparison with his wife, that 
he persisted obstinately in the course he had pre- 
scribed to himself. Upon this . subject Emma still 
found herself powerless. She could not get Alice out 
of the house, nor shake off the sort of authority which 
she continued to exercise there. 

And so things remained in much the same state, 
and we find her occupying the same housekeeper's 
room — and there has little change taken place in 
these years, except that Emma is the mother of a 
little girl, now about six years old. 



There was a church at no great distance from the 
hottsef though standing in a diSoc^ixt ^axish^ to which 
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Iho family sometimes went because Mr. Aubrey had 
property, and consequently a pew there. 

And so it happened upon one Sunday at the end 
of summer, that Lady Emma and her little daughter 
went to this church, (to which we will give the name 
of Collville) because a new clergyman had lately ar- 
rived there, whom she had a curiosity to hear preach. 

This clergyman had but very lately been inducted 
into the living, which was a small one, and Emma 
had a great wish to hear him, he having brought with 
him the reputation of being a most eloquent preacher, 
and a very good and clever man — though poor — 
and upon that account under the necessity of adding 
to his means, by keeping a small, select school. 

A preparatory school it was, but an expensive 
one, possessing so excellent a reputation, that it was 
eagerly sought for, and every vacancy immediately 
filled, people writing down their boys' names, it was 
said, even whilst they were in their nurses' arms; so 
great an advantage it was esteemed to have been pre- 
pared for a public school there. 

The Lady Emma Aubrey and her little girl ac- 
cordingly were seen hand in-hand walking up the 
aisle to the great pew, which belonged to the pro- 
perty, and which took up a great deal more space 
than it ought to have done, in short about one fifth of 
that little church. It was not, however, walled in 
upon all sides by panels and crimson curtains, as 
such pews gei^erally are, so as to separate, as far as 
it is possible, the great man from the small one, in an 
assembly where all stand before that God, who is no 
respecter o£ persons — and tlie bi9l^ oi ^^ ^«^ *^^- 
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wards the congregation was low, so that those who 
were within commanded a view of the assemhly. 

Lady Emma was accustomed to look ahont her a 
good deal at church. She seemed to think going to 
church was the grand ohject, and when that duty was 
performed, that she was at liberty to get through the 
time as well as she could; repeating her responses 
most audibly, yet missing nothing that was going on 
about her — more especially before service began, was 
she in the habit of amusing herself in this way. 

So she sat looking down the aisle; and presently, 
she saw a slender, delicate young lady, very plainly 
dressed, come in, holding a little boy of about four 
years old by the hand, and followed by some half 
dozen more young gentlemen of ages reaching firom 
five to eight. 

This was evidently Mr. Birchell's school — and the 
young lady .... could it be possible? she thought 
Could so sweet looking and elegant a creature really 
and in truth be the schoolmaster's wife? 

The pew this lady and her little party were to 
occupy, was just before Lady Emma's, and in that 
ill-arranged tumble down old church, was so placed 
as to face the Squire's pew, so that as the occupants 
of each sat, they could with difficulty help staring at 
each other. 

The little boys were arranged in order by the 
help of a little whispering, and last of all the sweet 
looking young lady seated herself in her place, with 
the little one who seemed to be her peculiar charge 
close by her side. 
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The yoiing clergyman began his discourse and 
)reached extremely well. Usually there are two 
conditions wanting to make the sermon which con- 
cludes our church service as effectual as it ought 
o be, namely — good preachers, and good listeners. 
tfj. Birchell fulfilled one of these conditions excellently 
veil; — I wish I could say as much for Lady Enmia, 
IS regarded the other. 

She had not been very fortunate, it must be con- 
fessed, in those it had been her fate to sit under, as 
he phrase is, since she came to England. The 
,wo churches she had frequented had been equally 
U-served. 

The one, by an ancient clergyman of the old, 
ndifferent school, who went through his task, as if it 
vere merely a task, repeating the sentences apparently 
iS much by rote, as an ordinary schoolboy, or an 
extraordinary parrot. The other was, indeed, a younger 
nan, but he belonged to a class now happily altogether 
massed away; he was given to good dinners, and rural 
jports — and at last had fallen a victim to an ineffi- 
cient horse in a fox chase. The rails at which he rode 
lad proved too much for the powers of his steed, — 
he horse had fallen back, and rolling over and upon 
lis rider, had killed him upon the spot. It was to this 
gentleman that Mr. Birchell had just succeeded. 

In consequence, therefore, of the character of the 
wo gentlemen severally appointed to watch over the 
mmortal souls belonging to two parishes abounding 
vith people — the sermons usually read from their 
•espective pulpits were as dull, ineffective, and common- 
3lace, as any it has ever been your chance to listen 
o; and Emma who was too clevei \iet^^i \.^ x^^€\:5i^ 
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such things tinder the name of instruction, soon con- 
tracted the evil habit of not troubling herself to attend 
at all, but of allowing her thoughts to wander in 
any other direction, just as fancy or association led 
them: — returning home neither better nor worse 
for the preaching, except in as much as her fatal 
habit of indifference was thereby in some degree 
strengthened. 

As a consequence of which habit, so soon as 
Mr. Birchell had delivered his text, she settled herself 
comfortably in the comer of her pew, and indulged her 
usual habit of wandering thought, or of watching the 
congregation, and speculating thereon — in short, lii- 
letting her vagrant fancy take any direction it chose, 
carrying her far away from the discourse of which 
she actually heard nothing, until she was awakened 
from her reverie by a pause, — and found the sermon 
had ended. 

Had she but listened to half a dozen sentences, in 
spite of her usual bad habits I think her attention 
must have been arrested. 

An address more tender, persuasive, touching — 
more full of clear reasoning, and strong internal reli- 
gious persuasion, upon the part of the preacher — has 
seldom been heard, and can never in my opinion he 
surpassed, in any congregation. 

It was the opening of the young man^s ministry, 
and consequently this particular discourse was above 
the average, high as that average was. 

Lady Emma, however, as I have said, heard not 
one syllable of it — for, added to her usual care- 
lessness, there was upon this occasion a new subject 
of curiosity and intereat pAa^^^ ^^jasJCt^ Xi^iot^ V<«^ 
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to which so soon as she 'Was seated after the last 
devotions, she, without scruple, gave her undivided 
attention. 

And this was, the very interesting looking young 
lady, and her set of little boys, but most of all, that 
charming cherub who was nestling close by her side. 

Lady Emma at once concluded, that the other 
little fellows, who showed by the strong contrasts and 
marked differences in their faces and complexions, 
that they could not belong to one family, were the 
pupils, and that the heavenly looking little creature, 
io closely cherished, was this charming looking young 
ady's own child. 

That she was Mrs. Birchell herself, she felt sure. 

Lady Emma gave a cursory glance over the pro- 
nising looking little set; so orderly, so neatly dressed, 
\o quiet and good in their behaviour; and yet, whose 
)right complexions, 'rosy cheeks, and sparkling 
inimated eyes, gave assurance, that it was not to a 
vant of wholesome joyous children's spirits , that they 
^ere in church thus demure and range. 

She could not help mentally contrasting them with 
aer own little brothers at the same age — now great 
boys at public schools or colleges — and she at once 
iecided that they must be a very well managed, as 
(^ell as a happy little set, in short the nicest she had 
Bver seen. So she again looked at the pale, delicate 
Pace of the young lady, speculating how much she had 
to do in producing such laudable results. 

And every time she looked at that face she felt 
inclined to love it — to love it better and better — 
yearning to it with that sort of instinctive sympathy 
which IB the earnest that we are about \.o%cckSL^^^K^\ 
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Alas, how much the envied Emma wanted sncli a ^ 
friend! Her thoughts had not, however, extended I ^ 
at present so far; but she resolved to call nponlj^ 
Mrs. Birchell the next day and begin an acquaintance I ^^ 
with her. " 

From the young lady her eyes had travelled to the 
child, whom she concluded was her own little boy; 
and soon they were fixed, as if fascinated. 

She thought that in her life she had never beheld 
such a model of infantine beauty. 

His face was round and chubby, as a child's 
should be; but it was the very picture of innocence, 
intelligence, and infant love and joy. The beauti- 
ful flaxen curls of hair fell like a shower of spun 
silk over his face as he shook his little head, or 
raised it to look up at her who sat at his side; or 
dropped it to spell over his testament and p^aye^ 
book at the places she carefully pointed out to him. 

Lady Emma observed that whether they sat, or 
stood, or kneeled, it was hand-in-hand; unless when 
the lady for a moment withdrew her 's , to turn a leaf 
or point out a place in a book; when, as soon as this 
was done his little dimpled" fingers would steal be- 
tween her's again. 

He was so good, too, during the sermon, the little 
darling ! 

Keeping himself quite still — occasionally lifting 
up those large, resplendent blue eyes of his to the 
preacher; at times letting them trot a little round 
the church, but all in a very sober and demure 
manner. 

Emma thought she had never seen anything so 
pretty in ber life. 
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She could not take her eyes from the child. She 
elt fascinated, as one sometimes is by a face, one 
mows not why — whether of child, woman, or man, 
Vhe eyes are withdrawn in vain — they return 
kgainst the will, to gaze and watch the changes of 
hat countenance which to us possesses such inex- 
plicable charm. 

And so she turned her eyes another way and 
trove to look at other things — in vain — they re- 
amed as if impelled by some invisible attraction — 
ike the needle to the pole; it is an old but just illus- 
ration. 

At length, as she gazed and watched, something 
nore than this feeling of charmed admiration began 
,o steal over her. The little face seemed to excite a 
)eculiar interest of its own; — recollections, associa- 
ions, of times past by, began, one after the other, to 
96 awakened. 

Yes , there was no doubt of it — there wc^ a like- 
ness — a strange likeness. Such as are accidentally 
met with in engravings, and sometimes in real life, 
resemblances between individuals who cannot by pos* 
sibility have the slightest connexion with each other. 

— More striking, perhaps, than those to be observed 
Bven in the closest family relations. — How singular! 

— And that this little child should just chance to sit 
with his sweet mother exactly under her eye! — 
What was it that in this almost infant countenance 
recalled so strangely the image of the full grown 
man. 

She had never seen that man as a child, but just 
such a child she felt certain he must have been. — • 
The little darling! — She longed to hav^ \jL\m ycl \isss. 

Aubrey. II. V^ 
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arms — she longed to have him on her knee — to y^^ 
kiss him, to caress him, to press him to her heart, to 
talk to him , to have those beautiful infant eyes — 
the most pure and glorious of all eyes, lifted up ^^ 
to hers — with that innocent intelligence, and 
wonder written there — which were so inexpressibly 
lovely. 

The longer she looked, the stronger the re- 
semblance grew. 

Poor, ill-fated, Edward! — Yes, just such a cWld 
he must have been. No wonder his parents adored 
him. 

So he must once have looked. And was it pos- 
sible? — Could it be? — Must that face too, worthy 
to belong to one of those cherubs leaning from the 
clouds which bear the Highest of Heaven — must 
that sweet purity and innocence before her be 
gradually exchanged for the countenance of an erring, 
guilty man! — Had Edward looked and promised so, 
to forfeit honour and happiness at a gaming table — 
and sink at last, a wretched suicide, into the devo^^ 
ing ocean! 

Sad but useful thoughts succeeded to these. 

Thoughts than which none more serious could 
have been entertained, even had she listened to Mr. 
Birchell's sermon. 

Mournful reflections upon the changing futility of 
earthly things; longings after a something more solid, 
and purer — accompanied by those intense yearnings 
of the heart after the dead which are in themselves 
purifying, for they are of the spirit, and make the 
heart better. 

The memory of Edward^ as she had last seen him, 
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^^ all that manly pride of beauty and intelligence, 
^^shed upon her. She seemed again under the in- 
^tience of the eye which could blaze or melt — 
dazzle, or beam with unutterable sweetness and ten- 
derness. Again she beheld that sweet, feeling, yet 
Joyous mouth and smile, the air and manner, the voice, 
the look. — All rushed upon her with a sudden, un- 
expected force. 

She thought she had taught herself to forget 
tim! 

But at this little picture before "her remembrance 
pushed up. — To look at that child was enough — 
B[ow came it that a little child could be so like a 
grown man? 

Thus were Emma's thoughts busied during Mr. 
Birchell's sermon; whilst her own little girl, a very 
Well-behaved good little thing, sat, not nestling close 
to her mother as Mrs. BirchelFs boy did, but at a 
proper distance, erect and serious, amusing herself 
vrith counting, first, how many bonnets with pink rib- 
bons there were in the congregation, next how many 
with blue, next how many with green, and so on — 
for she had an active young intellect of her own, and 
it must be doing something. 

I wish, by the way, it were the custom to send 
children of that age out of church before the sermon 
begins. 

The sermon, however, has at last ended; people 
rise up and prepare to leave the church, and the aisles 
begin to be thronged. 

That a general sensation had been produced was 
evident. People looked in general exceedingly con- 
tent and well pleased — and someYrhat x«Aa^^\sJk^^\s; 
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own opinion too. It was plain they had got a very 
superior and clever man for their minister, and every- 
one seemed to esteem themselves somewhat higher 
upon that account. 

Lady Emma, who was a keen observer, sn^iled a 
little to herself as she perceived this; and watched the 
stream as it passed by the pew in which she waited, 
with some amusement. 

Mrs. Birchell, like herself, remained to let the tor- 
rent flow away, before she quitted her pew; at last 
she came out, followed by her troop of little boys. 
She walked down the aisle, just before Lady Emma — 
sending her little flock in advance, and following, 
still holding her own peculiar little boy by the hand. 

The two young ladies found themselves standing 
side by side at the church door. Emma to-day holding 
her own little girl's hand in hers — not a usnti 
practice between them, but as it were adopted al- 
most intuitively in imitation of Mrs. Birchell and her 
little boy. 

They waited upon the steps a few moments whilst 
the crowd around them was clearing away. 

Emma looked wistfully at Mrs. Birchell, wishing 
excessively to speak to her, but not exactly knowing 
how to begin; for she was far from presuming upon her 
position as Squiress, or supposing that this superiority 
gave her a right to dispense with the common rules 
of etiquette, or render her acquaintance of course 
acceptable. So she kept hesitating whether to speak 
or not — but the temptation at last proved too strong 
for her; recollecting also that she was going to call 
the next day, she took courage and ventured to open 
the coizversation by saying, 
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"What a nice set of little boys you have here. — 
This pretty one is your own, I suppose." 

The young lady made no answer to the last part 
of the sentence, except by a gentle pressure of the 
little hand she held, a slight rise in the colour upon 
her cheek, and a drawing of the little one somewhat 
closer to her — to the first portion of the address, her 
reply was — 

"They are a dear, good set of little fellows." 

And the voice was so excessively pleasant, that 
it completed the captivation of the lady of the manor. 

"I am Lady Emma Aubrey," she went on, "per- 
haps you already know me by name. We don't live 
very far from this. I intended to-morrow to have the 
pleasure of calling upon you. I hope you will excuse 
tne taking the liberty to break through ordinary rules, 
md yielding to the temptation of beginning an ac- 
g^uaintance now, directly." 

Mrs. Birchell upon ibis looked up, and showed by 
her face that she was almost as much inclined to be 
:^aptivated upon her side. Her smile was full of plea* 
sure as she answered — 

"I am sure, I am very much obliged to you, and 
ets you are so kind as to intend me the honour of a 
nsit, perhaps you will like to make it now. — The 
vicarage is close by — it will save you a pretty long 
drive — luncheon, or rather dinner, is upon the table 
— for we dine between services together with our 
little flock. ... I scarcely can venture to ask you and 
your little girl to join us, but I can assure you ours 
are very well-behaved little boys." 

"I should like it excessively," responded thft 
ardent- tempered Emma y with great coxSasXi^ ^ ^^ ^"^ 
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SO, I am sure, would my little girl — would n 
Emmeline." 

"Very much, dear Mamma,'' answered th 
lady, widi her little, proper, discreet tone and i 

"Come along then," said Emma. 

Her carriage was just then drawing up. S 
elegantly appointed equipage as it was! su 
horses! such tall footmen! such liveries, and 
and powdered heads! 

Mrs. Birchell, however, seemed not in tl 
dazzled or disconcerted by these indications of 
and grandeur. — She simply said, 

"There is a very good and respectabh 
hostelry just below, where perhaps your serva 
horses will put up. I am sorry that I cannot 
my invitation to them, but I have such a mini] 
a kitchen that I doubt whether your ladyshif 
men could even stand upright in it, and as fo: 
we have literally none — ours having been co 
into a play-room." 

Lady Emma gave her orders, saying she 
stay till afternoon church was over — "If ] 
she added, correcting herself, and turning 1 
Birchell. 

"It will give me great pleasure, for betwc 
vices I am quite at leisure — The little be 
allowed to play about all the time — we are 
of their being tired of being good if we giv 
much teaching upon a Sunday 

"We! — you! — Do you teach them youi 
you teach school!" 

"I do my best," she said quietly. — "I an 
ver^ experienced Bcliolaatie\ Wt oTi^ ^«a. wi^:5 ^ 
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best — and one improves. I have taken infinite pains 
to master those abominable Latin quantities; and I 
believe I have succeeded. I was so afraid of falsifying 
the ear if I was not very careful in this indispensable 
accomplishment ... a boy may have all his prospects 
in life blighted, you know, if he prove deficient in 
longs and shorts.^' 

"Latin I Do you teach Latin?" repeated Lady 
Emma, greatly interested. She remembered her own 
imperfect attempts at home, and she added, "But do 
you not find teaching very wearisome and irritating. 
I thought a gentleman always taught in a boy's 
school." 

"Not always — ladies are sometimes entrusted 
with the young idea, at least until a certain age. Mr. 
Birchell has the care of his parish upon his hands, 
and that, of all things, must not be neglected." 

"But does he not teach at all?" 

"Oh yes, he gives every moment he can con- 
scientiously spare to the little boys — and of great 
value all he can do is — but I grind at the wheel — 
the wheel, no doubt, your experience in these things 
has taught you, must be kept going. This is indis- 
pensable in all attempts at education — a more ordi- 
nary intellect, with good will, is all that is abso- 
lutely needed for that — I feel myself quite equal to 
grinding — but without Mr. Birchell's own lessons I 
should be afraid there would be little satisfaction." 

"But how tired you must be of the same wearisome 
routine, day after day — day after day. I am sure 
in old times not one of the children sickened at the 
sight of the French grammar so much as I did. How 
can yon bring jronrself to bear it? — \iiAfc^^ ^ \xA<^^^> 
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you were *to the manner bom' which I can scarcely 
believe. Have 70a been long turning at this grind- 
stone you speak of?" 

"Not very loAg." 

"How im^er^nent you must think me — pray ex- 
cuse me — I was^ formerly nothing but a 'wdld IriA 
girl, and now I am* little less than a savage — I left 
a remote castle in Ireland to inhabit the wild hills of 
this secluded part of the country. We rarely go to 
London. I have seen nothing of the world — had 
Quly one regular season in my life. So pray excuse 
me for being so forward, and unlike other people as 
I fear I am. ... It makes me so happy to have mel 
with a companion of my own age." 

"You are very good. It is a great pleasure upon 
my side. I am only afraid when you know me bettei 
that you will not like me so well as you expect — 
for I am grown but a stupid person — all my energy 
seems expended upon my daily labour — and whei 
work is over, I am usually so exhausted that I an 
more like an idiot than anything else." 

"Then you have not been engaged in this wori 
very long?" 

"Not very long — about two years and a hal 
only — we have but lately returned to England." 

"You have been living abroad, then — how I d( 
envy you — I so wish to go abroad. Have you beei 
in Italy? Beautiful Italy! — Seen Kome, Naples, Flo 
rence — Oh! how I dp envy you!" 

"No — I have not seen any of those famous place 
— I long for such a privilege almost as much a 
Lady Emma can do — but I have seen wonders. '. 
have been LVing in Egypt.'' 



i 
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Emma uttered a little shriek of surprise and joy. 

"You don't say so! — In Egypt! — How delight- 
ful! — Is it not very grand, very wonderful! — The 
pyramids — the temples. — . ." 

"Very solemn and very grand, indeed, it is — 
Such a hoary, venerable, antiquity seems to surround 
you. It realises to the heart those solemn ages of the 
world, when man seems to have been quite a diflFerent 
being from what he is now — when he was no vain, 
trivial creature, fretting his hour upon the stage — 
but a serious and noble being, feeling that he lived 
before the eyes, and in actual communion, with the 
Most High God. — 

"When" she continued, "you look round upon 
those objects of which you speak, you seem to be 
restored to those grand, simple 6ld days — that pa- 
triarchal life as described in the Bible — when the 
wayfarer rested his head upon a pillow of stone — 
but angels descended in his vision — when the lamp 
and the burning fire passed between the sacrifices of 
Abraham — and the Lord, the Lord God, spoke to 
him, as a man speaketh with his friend.'' 

"It must be very grand," said Emma — struck 
with the way in which Mrs. Birchell spoke - "And 
yet," she continued, "I think I should like Italy 
better." 

"I do not think that I quite agree with you," Mrs. 
Birchell replied — "but here we are arrived at our 
* humble abode,* as Mr. Collins has it, and I will not 
promise that, my husband may not feel as much elated 
by this honour from your Ladyship, as Mr. Collins 
himself could be when the Lady Catherine, in her 
•pony chaise, condescended to drive "gaft\.^»» ^'^ot? 
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Emma langhed — She understood this aUnsion 
better than she had done the other. In one respect, 
at least, her education had not been neglected — She 
had devoured and re -devoured the novels of Hiss 
Austin. 

*The wicket opening with a latch received the 
humble pair.' 

The little garden-gate literally opened so , and the 
tiny vicarage covered over with all sorts of rambling 
creeping plants, presented itself — the casement win- 
dows peeping out between the branches, like eyes 
under clustering hair. 

"Kun forward, Percy, and open the door," said 
the young hostess; and forward, obedient and proud 
to obey, rushed the little smiling boy she addressed. 
He was followed by his school-fellows, who, having 
once entered their own domain, seemed to give a loose 
to their spirits, and began to rush about and shout 
and cry aloud, and indulge that first passion of chil- 
dren — the making a noise. 

"Silence — silence!" cried the young lady, scarcely 
able to help laughing — "What a little rabble rout 
you are? — You must understand, dears, that you 
may play about and make as much noise as you will 
after passing the wicket, except when your Missis has 
company — You must not disturb and incommode 
company — Go quietly through the house, and play 
in the back garden till I call you in to dinner, that's 
my good boys." 

The children obeyed her voice, and were stilled at 
once as if by the voice of an enchanter! 

*^Will not you go and pVay , too, ^^«tT' ^^v^^3&i^ 
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lady to her little companion, who still held fast hold 
of her hand. 

"No, Mamma, I'll stay with you and this little 
girl, if I may, may I?'' 

"Yes, my darling, if you will." 

"This 18 your little boy, then" — said Emma, 
struck more than ever with the strange likeness as the 
child looked up. 

The lady again made no answer to the remark, 
and they entered the little mansion. 

What a contrast it was to Lady Emma's lordly 
palace, and yet, in its way, it was quite as poetic 
and pleasing — quite as far removed from the vulgar 
common-place of life. 

Taste, refinement, a love of order and beauty, 
seemed to have presided over every arrangement of 
the sweet little place. The genius loci was, indeed, of 
no common kind — a hermitage, with its crystal well 
and hanging foliage of trees, may be as striking to 
the imagination as the loftiest and most gorgeous ca- 
thedral. The objects are different, the feelings they 
inspire may be as spiritual and imaginative. 

Emma was as much charmed with the little par- 
sonage as. with the parson's wife herself. 
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CHAPTER XV, 

Dans cette ftme oU tftaient agenonilltff lef tainta repantira , U u drew 
on htfroiqne orgaeil. 

This little incident was the opening of an entirely 
new chapter in Emma^s life. 

A rapid friendship sprang up between her and Mrs. 
Birchell. 

It was the first time since her separation from ber 
Mary, who has been before mentioned in this story, 
and from whom circumstances too long to relate had 
speedily separated her, that she had felt the pleasure 
of possessing a friend of her own sex. 

In the retirement in which her days were spent 
she had little opportunity for choice, and there did 
not happen to be any one in the neighbourhood with 
whom she could associate with particular pleasure. 
Emma was difficult, not through pride, for that was 
not one of her faults, but through a certain superiority 
of genius and delicacy of moral perception, which 
rendered her hard to please. She had not yet learned 
to love people in spite of their faults ; like most of her 
years she waited to love till she could find a faultless 
image to adore, and she had waited long. But she 
thought — and she was not very far from the truth 
— that she had found something very near to per- 
fection here. 

She grew fonder of Grace Birchell every day, and 
soon spent half her time al \Vi^ Nviwt^b^^* 
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The Birchells were both of them accomplished 
people — Grace more particularly so. Her father 
liad held an eminent diplomatic situation, Grace had 
"been bred in courts, and her manners had received an 
exquisite polish — that flower of politeness which, 
when united with simplicity of heart, is the most pure 
and beautiful of charms. 

She had travelled much, for a life so short as 
hers, and seen a wonderful variety of places, people 
and things — the last of her sojourns had been in 
Egypt, and there she had become acquainted with her 
present husband. 

At that time Mary occupied a most brilliant posi- 
tion, as the oidy child of a man in high political rela- 
tions, and apparently of large private fortune; and it 
was whilst thus elevated in rai^ that she had chosen 
Henry Birchell from among a crowd of admirers. 

Her father sighed; but he saw that her heart was 
deeply engaged; he appreciated the merit of the young 
man — he hoped to have the opportunity of pushing 
him forward in his profession, and in the meantime he 
o£Pered a home at his own house, or rather palace, to 
the young people, and they were married. 

About a year and a half after this event, and be- 
fore her father. Sir Thomas Lever, had found -an op- 
portunity of securing the interests of his son-in-law, he 
died at Cairo, struck down by one of those fevers 
which terminate life in a few hours. 

At his death — as happens at many a death — 
the whole unsubstantial fabric of his fortunes crumbled, 
like frost work, away. As in those edifices in Cuba, 
where the beami» and timbers have been silently hol- 
lowed by the white ant, suddenly, witliout ttkft %\\^b1^^^ 
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warning given, when every beam in appearance is 
solid and secure, some slight accident happens to test 
its solidity, and the whole edifice gives way, and 
sinks into a heap of ruins. 

Far from finding herself an heiress , when that ter- 
rible calling to account, consequent upon the death of 
the father of a family, took place — where that array 
of figures — that balance of debts and assets is drawn 
up, and the undeniable state of facts made apparent 
— Mary found her fortune worse than nothing, for 
her father had died considerably in debt. 

What she and her husband were to do at this cri- 
tical moment of their lives was a difficult question — 
the young man being at this trying moment deprived 
of all power of exertion by a tedious and dangerous 
illness. There were they, exposed to all the horrors 
of beggary and absolute want in a foreign land — 
the most terrible form of destitution! What they could 
have done it is impossible to say, had they not pos- 
sessed a friend. 

This friend was one of those Beys in the service 
of Mehemet Ali, of whom one has heard so much. He 
was, as were most of the officers, though serving a 
Mahometan master, an European. What his position 
or name in his own land had been was an impe- 
netrable secret. He gave not the slightest hint of 
what he was, or whence he came, even to his nearest 
and most intimate friends. 

The previous history of many of these successful 
adventurers at Eastern courts will not bear very strict 
examination; but whatever might have been his former 
career, the present life of this gifted and extraordinary 
man was exemplary in line li\^1^^«t da^x^^. 
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He was in the utmost favour with the ruthless and 
lieartless tyrant whom he served; but that favour was 
Exercised only for purposes of good. Omar Bey was 
indefatigable in promoting the great objects with the 
JEidvance of which he was intrusted; but in the pursuit 
of these objects he never for a moment lost sight of 
tlie ends of benevolence, or suffered the laws of justice 
€ind righteous dealing, whenever he was concerned, to 
be infringed upon in the slightest degree. 

Never man laboured more anxiously, more unre- 
Xnittingly, or more wisely and well. The evils which 
^ven he found it impossible to remove were innume- 
9:able — the injustice and tyranny which he could not 
prevent, enormous — yet what he was able to effect 
of good by his persevering and well-directed endea- 
vours was immense, too. 

Omar Bey was the admiration of everybody who 
Xinderstood the state of Egyptian affairs at that time. 
Relations of public business had brought him much 
into communication with Sir Thomas Lever, and he 
Ijecame at last extremely intimate in his family. He 
took a very great liking both to Grace and to her 
husband; and when the hour of misfortune came, 
proved himself a fast and real friend. 

Nothing could exceed the kindness he had shown 
them. And when the state of Mr. BirchelFs health at 
length imperatively obliged him to return to England, 
Omar Bey, though apparently keeping up no relations 
with his own country, had some way or other con- 
trived, as it appeai'ed, to interest certain travelling 
Englishmen upon the subject of Mr. BirchelFs affairs, 
and through them had obtained for his friend this 
small preferment, which, united to the,^l«xx Q^^akxw^ 
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a few little boys as pupils, would, at least, ensure 
bread. I ' - 

Such was Grace Birchell's brief history, as gathered I 
by Emma, from those little confidences and relations, ■ 
which gradually take place between one friend and 

another. 1^ 

Emma listened with admiration and astonishment |^ 
"But how could you go through all this? — And 
how can you submit as you do to the existence you 
are now leading, after having been used to so mnch 
better things ! It is the very last life in the world for 
which you were ever intended." 

"We are intended for what happens to us," G^ace 
would answer with a smile — "We find ourselves 
urged by a power too strong for us — launched in 
spite of ourselves in the path we are to follow. Don't 
think me a Mahometan fatalist, dear Lady Emma, 
much, doubtless, as regards our destiny, is in our own 
power — and yet every one I should think must own, 
that throughout life they have met with a something 
out of themselves — a something which says, *thns 
far shalt thou go and no farther' — a Providence, in 
short, *that shapes our ends, rough hew them as we 
will;' and which, as the ruined French emigrant said, 
- — 'has roused one to be Emperor of the world, and 
one to be a poor school -master; or, poor stocking- 
mender, as you please to have it." 

"I know you have a great heart," said Emma — 
" capable of everything ... of every sacrifice to what 
you think right — but this keeping a school — a 
boy's school! It is worse than the stocking mending 
— How can you bring yourselves to do it? This 
preierment is a miserable affair, I know — Yet in the 
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^ay you are contented to live, I should have thought 
it might have sufficed till something better turned up, 
"^thout these odious school arrangements." 

"No, my dear, it would not — for we want a cer- 
tain sum of money for a certain purpose — I don't 
like teaching school, and I don't like mending stockings 
• — but depend upon it, dear friend, there are few 
things which God sets us to do that he does not 
Sweeten in the doing — so we cheerfully set to work 
at the appointed tasks." 

"But how do you know it is the appointed task? 
— It seems to me that we are left very much at 
liberty to choose our own tasks." 

"Sometimes -^ not always. There are plain and 
obvious duties to be performed in many cases; and 
when this happens , I look upon it just as if my Lord 
and Master set me the task visibly — as if he bade 
me labour for him, and showed the manner in which 
I was to labour — and will I not? Will I not work 
cheerfully, gladly, proudly, in any corner of the great 
vineyard to which He appoints me." 

Her eyes glistened and her face glowed as she 
spoke, though her head was bent over the stocking 
she was literally darning. To Emma the face was 
like the face of an angel. 

She said nothing, but kept looking at it for some 
time — then she sighed and said — 

"Why have I not known you before? — " 

"Dear Lady Emma, we can teach each other so 
little! — but there is one who can teach us so much. 
Do not imitate me — we cannot imitate each other — 
dispositions are so different in this world — only 
follow the true path — the blessei if«A)cL -^^kvOcl \^^^ 

Aubreif. JI, \^ 
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to the living fountain — and drink from it cheerful 
obedience and joy." 

"Ah! I am so far from either — " 

She answered, and sighed again. I ^ 



Another day Emma began to talk about the little 

boy — 

"That charming child! He is not your own, I 
know — but he is like your own. You are exces- 
sively scrupulous and careful in your attentions to all 
the others, I can perceive — but this little one is 
nearer and dearer than the rest — Do tell me about 
him — who and what is he?" 

"It is rather a cold, prudential maxim of mine" — 
answered Grace — "never to tell, what one does not 
wish should be told again — I fancy that if one yields 
to that sort of impatience of keeping a secret, which 
seems to be the besetting sin of everybody, one has 
no right to expect that others will do by us, what we 
cannot do by ourselves .... But do you really care 
to know anything about the little fellow?" 

"I take a strange interest in him — I could tell 
you why — but that is my secret" — and she sighed 
— but tried to catch up and hide the sigh. She had 
got into a sad trick of sighing. "I wish so to know 
what and whose he is. Dear Grace, it is not idle 
curiosity — it seems essential to my peace to know. 
I cannot rest till I learn, where you met with this 
child. You may trust me -^— I am not ^ gossip — 
and besides who is there to gossip with? Only your- 
aelf/' 
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"Nay, if you really wish it! — Yet how it can 
trouble you so I cannot ^ess — " 

"Don't try to guess — but tell me where you 
found him, and who is his father ?'* 

"His father! — Omar Bey." 

Emma started from her chair; then sat down again 
and covered her face with her hand — her heart was 
beating so rapidly, that you almost heard it. 

She remained in this attitude a considerable time. 

At last she raised her head, passed her hand 
across her brow as if to dissipate some vision, and 
then said, 

"You did not tell me that Omar Bey was a married 
man — was he married?" 

"Yes, my dear," said Grace with simplicity. "Did 
I not tell you this was his little child. The mother 
was a beautiful creature; she died when the infant 
was but a few months old. In great distress he 
brought the child to me — for he was about to pro- 
ceed to some distant place on matters connected with 
bis administration. The poor young mother had no 
fiiends — I believe it was compassion for her unpro- 
tected state, which chiefly led this generous man to 
take her to wife — indeed, he never missed the oppor- 
tunity of doing a generous or benevolent action. The 
good he effected whilst he was in Egypt, considering 
how unfavourable circumstances were — was 'enor- 
mous." 

"But the young lady — Was she very beauti- 
ful?" 

"Excessively beautiful — but he seemed only to 
regard that, as it increased her moral dangers. She 
was very lovely, almost as lovely liB youx^^^i^ v^^y^ 
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Lady Emma — indeed, at times I have fancied I saw 
a resemblance between you — but beautiful as she 
was he never seemed truly in love with her — he was 
everything that was protecting and kind, but no more 
— I don't know whether she perceived this innate 
coldness, poor thing, for he strove to hide it by every 
means in his power — I used to wonder at his in- 
difference, she was so very fair." 

"And — and — is the little boy like — ..." 

"Not in the least — but the very picture of his 
father — • as like him as a baby boy can possibly be 
to a grown man." 

"Ah me! Ah me!" 

"How pale! — Dear Lady Emma, what is the 
matter? — Surely, surely, you did not know anything 
of this good man; the best friend ever human creature 
had upon earth." 

"Oh no, no! So what about the child." 

"I was unmarried then — I was so glad to take 
the infant and rear it as if it were my own little bro- 
ther, I felt, I loved it so dearly — and this was the 
great bond between us. 

"When, through his generous exertions, we were 
about to sail for England, he asked me to take the 
child with me, and not to let it know who its father 
was, 'Until you hear from me,' he said. *I am about 
to leave this place — things are too strong for me. 
I cannot do as I wish — I cannot help forward the 
good; and so help me God, never, never again whilst 
I live, will I abet the cause of evil. So soon as you 
are gone I shall depart from these parts; but I am a 
restless, miserable wanderer upon the world — my 
eariMjr bappinefis wrecked iox evet . ^ote^rKSdmi^ \ Tosat 
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be doing — the pursuing sorrow drives me on. I shall 
plunge into the wilds of this deserted Africa. It is a 
Qoble field — it calls out for labourers, and there is 
much to be done.'" 

She stopped; but Emma only said, 

**Go on." 

"We tried in vain to persuade him to abandon the 
idea. His heart was made for grand and perilous ac- 
tions — the great cause of humanity was ever pre- 
sent there, and he pursued his objects with a fervour 
and enthusiasm that I. never saw equalled in any 
other. It was evident also, that, he was not a happy 
man. Some cause he would never disclose, connected 
with his previous history, had left him one of those 
shipwrecked beings who seem to have no country. 
We parted upon the pier at Alexandria — I shall 
never forget that parting, or his disentangling himself 
from the little boy, who clung to him desperately, and 
bis placing him in my arms, and then turning away. 
I had a line or two of farewell afterwards, saying that 
he was just setting out for the states on the coast of 
South-Eastem Africa." 

"Well — and what then?" 

"I have not heard of him since." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



.... Soon refreshed from Heaven, 
He calms the throb and tempest of his heart. 
His countenance settles; a soft solemn bliss 
Swims in his eye — his swimming eye apraised: 
And Faith^s whole armour glitters on hla Uml>a I 

COUEHZDOB. 

It was a desperate plunge. 

Maddened by despair, he had sprung from the 
cliff, and there he was, buried in the raging deep. 
The waters roared and boiled orer his head, and 
deafening noises were in his ears. He had intended 
to die; there is no doubt of it — but as has happened 
with many a suicide — God knows with how many 
too late — even in the very grasp of death tlie love 
of life; an ardent desire for life suddenly returned, 
and with it an appalling horror of death — of such a 
death! — thus rushing unbidden into the presence of 
his Judge and Creator! His soul was filled with horror, 
and the most intense desire to live. 

The waters after the first plunge had borne him 
up again; he rose to the surface, and once more 
beheld the face of heaven, and the light of the 
blessed sun. 

There was a vessel at no great distance , which he 
caught sight of — her masts looming against the 
sky — and he struck out desperately, in hopes of 
reaching her, urged forward by this passionate desire 
for life which had come upon him. 

His head is raised above tbe ^^1^ — h<^ Ei^als 
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to the vessel, and waves his hand, but it is only for 
a moment that he can do it, for he feels himself ra- 
pidly sinking. But the signal has been perceived, and 
already a boat is lowered to save him. One of the 
crew had remarked a something — he knew not what — 
some dark body falling over the snow-white face of 
the cliff; and he had watched in that direction until 
he became aware that a man was struggling with the 
waves, and striving, as it seemed, to make his way 
towards the vessel. 

In consequence of this, a boat had been imme- 
diately let down; and soon he sees it approaching, 
and tiirough the booming waves hears indistinctly the 
loud cheering of the men. 

His strength was by this time beginning to fail; 
but he made a desperate effort, and again he raised 
and waved his arm. 

A few seconds more, and before he well knew 
how it was going with him, Edward found himself 
lying at the bottom of the boat, covered with a piece 
of sail-cloth. He was by this time speechless, and 
almost insensible. 

They carried him up the side of the vessel, which 
was just spreading its sails, and laying him upon the 
deck, left him under the care of an old seaman, whilst 
the crew were busied among the rigging; for the wind 
was fair, and there was no time to be lost. The cap- 
tain was impatient to be gone, and would not, or 
could not, tarry to ask questions of a half-drowned, 
speechless man. To every representation upon the 
subject of putting him on shore, his answer was, that 
they should speak plenty of vessels as they went down 
channel, and the man could be sent on boaxd any quq 
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of them, and so return home. For his part, he wasn't |itt< 
going to lose his time for a stupid land-lubber vlio |(& 
did not know how to walk at the edge of a cliff, Inv 
without tumbling head-foremost into the sea. |Wt' 

Edward was long in recovering his senses. When 
he was able to rise and stand upright, the land had 
already disappeared, and the vessel, with every sail 
set, was making her way at a dashing rate. 

They gave him what assistance they could, lending 
him dry clothes and so on; but his head was still con- 
fused and dizzy, and the greatest favour they could 
do him, he said, would be to let him be quiet a little 
and recover his senses, before he spoke to the captain. 
By his dress and manner, the crew, a rough one 
though it was, perceived they had to do with a gentle- 
man, so they let him be; and he, making his waj 
over the deck, covered with various lumber, which tiw 
sailors were now busy clearing away and putting in 
order, went and sat down by himself close to the head 
of the little vessel. 

There he remained stupidly sitting for some little 
time, his head buried in his hands — his thoughts all 
in tumultuous confusion, like the waves from which 
he liad been rescued. At last the brain began to 
settle, he felt more composed, and, as he believed, fell 
fast asleep. When he awakened from this slumber he 
felt quieted and restored to the full possession of 
himself. 

How long he had remained in this state of insen- 
sibility he knew not; but when he looked up, he 
perceived that the sun was sinking rapidly towards 
the west. 

It was a heavenly evening - — tha sky overhead 
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^"as of the fairest blue, without a cloud — the sun 
^^st long lines of tinted light along the tops of the 
^^«ves, which, with a lulling sound, gently heaved and 
^i-oke against the sides of the vessel; now making her 
^^&Y before the favourable wind that swelled her sails, 
^nd played refreshingly upon his temples as he turned 
tiis face and gazed upon the cheerful bustle, and 
listened to the voices of the men so busy upon the 
'ieck. 

He had got quite out of their way; nobody took 
«i.ny notice of him — he had plenty of time for reflec- 
"tion, and reflection came readily enough. 

And first, the last cruel scene with his father — 
"the suspected treachery of his brother, and the agonies 
of his despair, all were renewed with the most fright- 
ful vividness. The agitation of his mind became ex- 
cessive — his frame shook with it. The cruel sense 
of injustice — the still more cruel sense of having 
l)een betrayed by him in whom he implicitly trusted — 
the recollection that there he sat, a ruined, disgraced, 
disinherited man — and that she he loved was lost to 
him for ever! .... 
It was too much. 

His spirit swelled within him — rage and rebellion 
were in his heart, and he dared once more to lift a 
remonstrating, rebellious eye against that Great in- 
visible Euler, to whom we all in the hour of extremi- 
ty instantaneously turn, realising the invincible 
strength of the power upon us and around us. Either 
in submission or defiance, we feel forced to turn to 
Him. 

But this mood did not last long. His better angel 
spoke at lengthy and as Edward looked uy^^t^^ \j^ 
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the calm, loving, all-including heavens above his head, 
or gazed upon the majestic sun, setting so peaceMy 
in ^e west, or listened to the lull of the waters, and 
the soft wind whispering among the sails, better 
thoughts began to arise. 

Conscience made itself heard in its turn, that deep 
serious voice of conscience, calling us to account 
whether we will or no, and bringing us even in this 
life to the bar — in anticipation of that great judg- 
ment-hall where sentence must be pronounced by a 
voice holier still. 

He began to ask himself what he had done to de- 
serve a better fate — to be singled out from among 
other men for the almost unexampled prosperity he 
had enjoyed and thrown away — what had he done? 
and he now asked himself whether the reverse from 
which he was suffering, had not been well deserved as 
the natural consequence of his own actions? 

Few of us can put such questions to ourselves and 
receive a satisfactory answer, and Edward Aubrey 
most certainly was not one of those few. 

He could find little satisfaction in looking back 
upon his life. 

It had been that of a brave, spirited, generous- 
hearted young man, it is true. He had served his 
king and his country; he had been the ornament of 
his profession; he had been beloved and admired by 
every one — 

But when he came to take account of his heart, and 
of what he had really achieved — looking upon his 
life in that newly-acquired sense of accountableness to 
a righteous, all-seeing Judge, which his near approach 
to death bad awakened — tliex^axxlt^a.^ miserable indeed. 
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What had he done for others? — What had 
le done for his own soul? — What had he done for 
iod? 

What sacrifices of inclination? — what genuine at- 
empt at the advancement of good? -^ what real obe- 
lience to the Author of his being and the Giver of all 
^ood, had he paid? 

His life, to look back upon, was as one bright 
Iream, in which his duty as a professional man ap- 
leared, indeed, consistently and satisfactorily per- 
brmed — but that was all; as regarded the rest — 
vbat a careless, undisciplined life, of thoughtless self- 
ndulgence, it seemed to him now it had been. Even 
n its best aspect unprofitable — but when he looked 
)ack upon the last few months, and considered how 
le had spent his time, the recollection was hateful 
o him. 

He deserve a large inheritance! — He deserve to 
je a leader among men! — He deserve Emma! — He, 
^ho had spent the time in careless neglect of the best 
principles which bind society together — in defiance 
of what he knew to be his father^s wishes; in short, 
in a manner which appeared to him now so thoroughly 
disgraceful ! 

As he looked at his present position from this 
point of view, and he did fuU justice upon himself — 
he felt that he had well merited what he endured, and 
more, and he was now able to take a temperate re- 
view of what his present situation really was. 

In truth, the prospect was desolate enough. 

He was a ruined, disinherited, disgraced man — 
without country, profession, or home. 

To return to his profession a maxkftdi xiiwi — "^^ 
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mark rendered indelible bj the seal of a father's 
curse, was impossible — to apply to the brother who 
had wronged him, even to meet the eye of that bro- 
ther again, equally impossible — but to bear to see 
Lady Emma, now lost to him for ever — to incur the 
slightest risk of meeting her again, more impossible 
than all. 

He resolved to quit his country for ever. 

The world was before him, what should he do? 

The world of England would look upon him as 
dead — dead as a miserable suicide, probably; to that 
world he would remain dead — but there was One 
above all -r and his blue eye was lifted to that sky 
whose heavenly sweetness it in a manner reflected — 
One long forgotten, little thought of — but now re- 
membered — and there was mankind around him. GW 
trith all his righteousness, mercy, and truth, to be 
obeyed — and man, with all his misery and vice, to 
be served. 

And as such thoughts took their turn, the true 
heart within Edward Aubrey revived again. That 
good, generous nature of his, which the world and 
prosperity were fast debasing, burst its trammels; and 
he stood freed and himself, a new, fresh man — as if 
just issuing uucorrupted and undefiled from the hands 
of his great Creator. 

I know many upon whom the shock of a great 
misfortune has produced this regenerating, this blessed 
effect. 

He would retire, then, from England, where his 
course had closed, where nothing was left for him to 
do, and he would go elsewhere. 

He had visited inauy lau^Le., "Via \v»A ^^«ii i\i<^ abject 
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misery produced by blind misrule, and ignorance, and 
darkness; he had often felt how much might be done, 
and his heart, in its better moments, had yearned to 
do it — and now he would set about, and he would 
do it. 

He had once visited Egypt, at that time, groaning 
Under the blind tyranny of Mehemet Ali. Mehemet 
Ali was nevertheless surrounded by Franks. He loved 
to employ them, he appreciated of their full value the 
Services of educated men — this Bey and that Bey — 
they were all Franks. Whence they came no one 
knew, or seemed to care to know; in their new cha- 
racter all that had been of old life seemed completely 
to have merged and passed away. He was personally 
Cicquainted with one of these men , to whom he would 
entrust his secret — through him he should find an 
opening, — and he resolved at once to go to Egypt. 

It happened, fortunately enough, that the ship was 
"boand for the Levant; he offered himself to the captain 
to work his passage, and was accepted. 



And thus was Edward Aubrey transformed into 
Omar Bey. 

We have seen, through what has been related by 
Grace Birchell, in what spirit he had pursued this new 
career. In truth her little narrative scarcely does 
justice to it. . . . His efforts to enlighten and soften 
the dark, hard spirit of the supreme ruler, and to 
lighten the weight of his tyranny to those miserable 
creatures whom he oppressed and trampled upon as 
men might do upon reptiles they consider unworthy of 
their regard, were unremitting. 
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In these efforts he had first found alleviation, and, 
ultimately, peace. But his heart, though his country 
seemed exchanged for another and forgotten, remained 
true to its first love. 

He married from compassion alone the lovely o^ 
phan girl whom he had found deserted, in a position 
the most perilous. He had no heart to give awa7,kt 
the woman he loved had married another, as he learn- 
ed by the English newspapers. His brother had 
supplanted him, then, in every thing, and Emma was 
inconstant — the last tie that bound together his old 
life and his new was finally severed by this last blow. 

He cared, after that, little what became of him. 
Happiness there existed, henceforth, none for him — 
he might as well marry as not, and rescue this poor 
young thing from the perils which surrounded her; he 
would have argued just in the same manner if she had 
been as ugly as Hecatissa — he only looked upon 
Ada^s remarkable beauty as rendering the dangers of 
her situation the more imminent. 

But man gets attached to that which he has bene- 
fited and which clings to him — and his infant boy 
laid fast hold upon his heart. But it was not till Ada 
died that he became aware how much she bad become 
to him. 

After her death he became less patient with his 
situation, more irritated against the obstacles that p6^ 
petually obstructed his attempt to improve the system 
he abhorred, and benefit the wretched creatures so 
foully dealt with. He began to despair of doing good 
where he was — Egypt was filled with painful as- 
sociations — he felt that it was impossible to remaifi 
there any longer. 
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So, having provided for Ids Mends the Birchelis 
fcy the living which he happened to learn was vacant, 
4and which he found means, without discovering him- 
self, to influence his hrother thus to hestow — and 
liaving secured, as he thought, the well-heing of his 
little boy — he resolved at once to have done with 
'this simulacrum of civilised life and all its inh^ent 
:tnischiefs, and plunge at once into the darkest depths 
of that savage existence where evils still more horrible 
^vere daily going on. He would try whether the torch 
of truth might not be carried even there. He should 
be among the first who had endeavoured at any such 
thing, and should, probably, perish in the attempt; 
but if he died — he should die a martyr — and what 
eould he do better. 

How better devote the ruin of a life? 
If he fell, he should at least have opened a pas- 
sage — others would follow, and the work sooner or 
later be done. It is by the insertion of the almost im- 
perceptible edge of the wedge that all great enterpri- 
ses are effected. 

And so on his way he went — and the waters had, 
as it were, a second time closed over him — he had 
not been heard of more. 

Then he was dead, twice dead and yet not alto- 
gether dead — That rest of the spirit which sooner or 
later gives peace and repose to the heart whose best 
affections are buried in the grave, was no longer for 
her. 

Unhappy Emma! The image was revived, but 
with the cruellest uncertainty as to the fate of him she 
had lost, attached to it. With this, too, came the 
jmserahJe feeling that she had proved \xii:^qx^'^ ^S.*^^ 
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great and good man by her inconstancy — the remorse 
of her heart being still further aggravated by very 
serious self-reproach, for suffering even her thonglits 
to waver in their allegiance to him she had accepted 
as her husband. 

Pity for William, whom she felt as if she liad 
wronged in his dearest affections by accepting with 
a divided heart — discontent with herself — cruel 
agonising uncertainty as to Edward's fate, kept her 
in a state of disturbance approaching to torture. 

And in the midst of these distractions, her firiend, 
her only staff and support, was taken away. 

Grace was obliged to accompany her husband to a 
remote part of Scotland in order to attend upon his 
mother, who was dying of a lingering and fearful dis- 
order, and of whom he was the only child. 

But as if all this was not enough — fresh causes 
for agitation arose almost immediately after Grace's 
departure. 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

Bat lo : the bursting Son I 
Touched by the enchantment of that sadden beam 
Straight the black yapoar melteth , and in globes 
Of dewy glitter gems each plant and tree. 

COLSEXDOS. 

One morning Emma and her husband were sitting 
it breakfast together — it was the time at which the 
)ost usoallj came in. 

They were conversing in their ordinary listless 
manner; she thinking of anything but what they were 
talking about — he, as usual, looking pale, absent, 
Eind melancholy. 

He took the bag from the servant's hand, un- 
locked it, and sorted the letters for distribution. 

"What is this letter?" he said, turning one in 
his hand, "For you, my Emma — and," examining 
the different numberless postage -marks — "from 
Central America, it is! it is! ... My love, be com- 
posed — there will be news from your brother." 

"From Algernon!" — rising hastily, and seizing 
the letter which he held, — "from Algernon — 
dear, long4ost Algernon! .... Ah, it is not his hand." 

"There will be news of him, — be composed, my 
love." 

For William already divined that a letter to Lady 
Emma, from such a quarter, and in a strange hand, 
could bear but one description of tidings. 

"Ah, Algernon! — Ah, my brother!" — and the 
tears be^an to course each other do^u \iftt c3ti^^%« 

Audrey. If. \^ 
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She opened the letter, and found it as they both 
had anticipated. 

The letter was from a Roman Catholic Priest — 
a missionary in Central America, and was dated Ca- 
mayagua. 

It contained intelligence of the death of Lord Al- 
gernon Mordaunt in that remote place, by yellow 
fever. He had been many years lost to his friends, 
and had been buried in Central America. Making 
researches, as it would appear, in that obscure and 
interesting quarter of the world — and, for the last 
few months, had been residing at Camayagua, under 
an assumed name. There he had become acquainted 
with this Roman Catholic Missionary, who, by his 
letter, appeared to be a good and sensible man. The 
relation of the death of the unhappy young nobleman 
was thus given — 

"It was not till his disorder had become such as 
to occasion the most serious apprehensions, that I was 
made aware of his illness, though we had become well 
acquainted. The refinement of his manners, and his 
intellectual accomplishments were such, as are rarely 
found in these neglected quarters of the globe, — and 
to one so long buried, as it were, and severed from 
European society, as I am, it was the highest possible 
gratification to enjoy his company. He seemed on 
his part to love me not a little. Our intimacy had 
not subsisted long, before I began to perceive how 
restless and uneasy his temper was, and the painful 
doubts upon every subject most seriously interesting 
to man, with which he was afflicted. He would, in- 
deed, at times indulge in a tone of levity as regarded 
8ucb tbinga which I own waa e3L\.T«ni<s^^ ^^ydSxjI "<» me^ 
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lut I thought I could perceive that his manner was 
«iffected, — and in some degree intended to draw me 
out to speak my mind with less reserve than usually 
1)ecame me, in my intercourse with men of a different 
persuasion from my own. I did not fail to profit by 
the opportunities thus afforded, and as a humble ser- 
Tant of my Great Master, endeavour to turn his mind 
"by degrees to those ideas which might be profitable, 
and gradually lead him to take refuge in the fold of 
the true and only Shepherd. 

"He would listen — sometimes with serious atten- 
tion, at others indulging in a ridicule approaching to 
contempt. But there was one subject upon which I 
found him always interested; and it was that of auri- 
cular confession. 

"I never spoke, as I thought it my duty to do, 
upon that which my Church considers of so vital and 
deep importance, but he attentively, I must say an- 
xiously, listened; and when I enlarged upon the rest 
to be obtained by a troubled spirit, in thus removing 
the burden from the oppressed heart, and receiving 
pardon and absolution through the hands of the 
priest, his countenance would assume the most earnest 
and serious expression; and he would often con- 
tinue lost in deep meditation long after I had ceased 
to speak. 

" *Ah! if I could but believe it,' I heard him, after 
one of these long silences, ejaculate to himself. 

"*And why should you not?' I said. 

" *And why should I?' was his answer. — *You 
priests! — I have seen too much of you priests I I 
have been about the world rather too long, my good 
Padra — You should have caught me in Vke ^x^^^ . . x 
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« 

and would to heaven you had! for my burden is 
greater than I can bear/ 

^^Such sentiments as the last words expressed 
rarely escaped him — the sarcastic tone of the former 
ones was but too commonly indulged in. But I must 
say that they were never uttered without being im- 
mediately apologized for — for a perfect gendeman 
he was in all his ways. 

"It was plain, however, to me that some heavy 
secret weighed upon his mind; and I regretted as 
much as he could do, that an early training had not 
prepared his soul to receive such help and consola- 
tion as our Holy Mother Church holds forth for the 
relief of the wretched and penitent sinner. 

"I will not weary your Ladyship with enlarging 
further upon this topic, but will proceed with my me- 
lancholy narration. 

"We continued upon the terms I have spoken of 
for several months, and I did not perceive, various as 
his moods seemed to be , that I made any very perceptible 
progress in influencing his mind as I could have wished. 

"At last it came to pass that I was under the ne- 
cessity of leaving Camay agua for a short time, upen 
business connected with my calling. I left my friend 
in perfect health — what was my horror and distress 
on inquiring for him upon my return to find^ that he 
had been struck down with the yellow fever, and, as 
was expected, had but a few short hours to live. 

"Alas! such sudden and awful catastrophes are but 
too common in these unblessed lands. 

"I hastened to him, and found, alas! that it was 
but too true. He was already in a state which afEcnrdfl 
JJUle or no hope of recovery. 
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"As I entered the room in which he lay, he asked 
in a feeble voice, *Who is there?' then perceiving it 
was I, a gleam of satisfaction came over his counte- 
nance, and he held out his hand, saying — *I thought 
you would have been too late. I am glad you are 
come.' 

"I said something of my grief at finding him thus 
— and then, as I thought it my duty to do, began to 
enter upon the grand and one important subject of 
what was to follow that change which he was about 
to undergo. 

"I ventured to hint — that now, or never more, 
was the time to profit by the great benefit our Holy 
Church holds out to sinners in such cases, through 
the sacraments of confession and consequent absolu- 
tion — extreme unction, and other sacred means of 
moderating, if not of escaping altogether, the scorch- 
ing flames of Pui'gatory — and finally attaining the 
bliss of Paradise. 

"He shook his head. 

"Old things — things long ago forgotten, are often 
found to revive with a strange vividness in the me- 
mory of the dying. So it appears to have been with 
him, for presently he began thus; 

"'Drowning men, as I have been told, have this 
experience — that before they become insensible, all 
the past incidents of their lives, — things long ob- 
literated from memory, are, as by a flash of lightning, 
suddenly revealed to perception, and, in a manner the 
most inconceivable, every past event is, in the twink- 
ling of an eye, disclosed.' 

"He stopped as if for want of breath, and, look- 
ing in my face, saw that tears wet^ m tk^ ^1^'?^ — 
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and a great anxiety for his sours welfare, no doubt, 
was written in my face. 

*^He looked affectionately up, and pressed my 
hand. 

"*My dear Padre,' he said, *thi8 is very kind of 
you.' 

"*OhI that you would but be kind to yourself ,' I 
exclaimed. 

"He gently shook his head. 

"*I cannot quite in your way — but I was telling 
you ... I once read in a book, what made a great im- 
pression upon me at the time — but I had forgotten 
it, with so many things else that were good; and it 
was long ago . . . but now things come to my recollec- 
tion when death comes , and this among the rest . . • 
The subject of the book was the life of one of the 
greatest of men and of statesmen — and it related the 
spirit in which that man of exalted intellect, and the 
strongest and proudest character, met death. 

"*I trust in nothing but the sacrifice of our all- 
merciful Saviour — I have no other hope,' William 
Pitt said — 'and that,' added Lord Algernon, and he 
squeezed my hand fervently as he spoke — that is 
my last and only dying hope — and if this is expect- 
ing too much from His mercy — poor, dear. Padre, 
what can you do?' 

"It was not a time for argument. I could only 
bow my head and humbly pray that, through the hidden 
mysteries of God's mercy, — such faith, though not 
altogether that of the Holy Church , might prove effec- 
tual to save him. 

"After he had said this I had certainly the satis- 
faction to observe, that ^^ exi^T^ft«voTioi'VK\&l%i5sfc^^^ 
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more calm and tranquil — he looked as I had never 
seen him look before. — It was a sort of earnest of 
Pardon. May his imperfect faith avail! — Amen. 

"He lay silently for sometime, as if collecting his 
thoughts to speak again. Then he asked for a little 
of his cordial, and requested that every one but my- 
self would leave the room. 

" He seemed somewhat invigorated by the medicine 
— he begged me to sit down upon a chair by his bed 
side, and taking my hand, thus addressed me. 

'We have spoken much upon the subject of con- 
fession. Father. I was not able, as you know, quite 
to enter into your view of the subject. It seemed to 
me at the time, that one man had nothing to do with 
another man^s sins — that we must each one bear our 
own burdens, heavy as they may be — and that it 
was not for one poor sinner to assume to himself the 
power to absolve, or release another. It never struck 
me until now how great a duty confession to a fellow 
creature, in one point of view, might become — and 
what a needful and necessary act of justice it was to 
make full avowal of our bad deeds when, through 
them we have been the means of implicating an inno- 
cent fellow creature. Therefore, dear Padre, — Ro- 
man priest as you are — will you receive the confes- 
sion of one out of the pale of your church; and pro- 
mise me to forward it to England — Please to take 
pen and paper, and write for me what I shall dictate. 
It will be the act of a good Christian man so to do.* 

"I felt some scruples, situated as he was, to allow 
this vital matter to pass over so, without further at- 
tempts upon my part to alter his views; but I saw so 
plainly ihat his mind was made up — 1i5a».\. ^x^osaKoS. 
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would be of no avail — - that time alas! was so shoit, 
and that some innocent man might be permanently in- 
jured, if I refused to let it be as he desired j that I 
took my pen, and wrote what I have the honour to 
enclose to your ladyship, his dearly loved sister. 

*My dear Emma' — thus he began — 

*I have been a very bad man — a Cain, and 
worse than Cain. I have flung away advantages sucli 
a sfew possess, in the indulgence of the wildest pas- 
sions , and if I have not slain the bodies of my fellow 
creatures, I have done worse, far worse, for 1 have 
slain their souls — many, many souls I have assisted 
to ruin by my example — and though I have not 
murdered my brother — I have murdered the reputa- 
tion of an innocent man. 

'That man is now dead. A victim, as I believe, 
to my own base cowardice, and contemptible and dis- 
honourable conduct, in using him as a shield to pro* 
tect my own life and reputation; and suffering him in 
my place to receive the blows which belonged to, and 
were deserved by me. 

* Knowing him to be dead; — thinking that the 
worst that could be done was done — and that there 
was no help for it ... in that vile spirit of utilitarianism, 
which has debased and degraded so many souls — I 
allowed myself to indulge mean and cowardly thoughts 
such as these — What is the use of exposing yourself 
now? He is dead, and his father is dead, and his 
brother, maybe cares little enough about his memory; 
and Emma will be none the worse for thinking ill of 
him — so can't you be quiet and let things alone! 

'And so I have continued silent. 

^ There is b, worm, \io^e^et^ \Jsi^\. ^x^a?^^ — .► there 
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is a voice, and it is of Gt>d, within us, which speaks, 
whether we will or not. I have been a restless and 
miserable man ever since I came to this resolution, 
and if Cain carried the mark imprinted on his fore- 
head — I had it there, on my heart. 

*I changed my name. I would fain have changed 
myself — I have been wandering about the world ever 
since, seeking that which I could not find — Peace. 

'But my proud rebellious heart was unworthy of, 
was incapable of, peace. 

'And now, I am lying upon my death bed. It 
would have been generous to make the confession 
whilst I could live to be shamed — it is a contemp- 
tible effect, perhaps, of pure fear — perhaps of a 
better feeling — the sense of justice , which draws this 
confession from me at last, in order to restore the re- 
putation of the bravest, the most generous fellow, that 
as I hope for pardon, it is my belief, ever walked 
upon the face of this earth — Edward Aubrey. 

'You are married to his brother I have heard. I 
dare say it is true. William Aubrey was in love with 
you long ago; and he's a good fellow in his way and 
clever — But you will neither of you have forgotten 
Edward — and you will be glad to receive, and glad 
to publish — and I earnestly beg, heavily at my ex- 
pense as it will be, that you immediately do publish 
this confession of mine, and restore his honour and 
good name.' 

Then followed a detailed recapitulation of the cLrcum- 
stances connected with the forged cheque. 

The letter proceeded thus: 

'Now yon have it all — and iccy «\x^XL^Oa. 'Vk^'^isssi 
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to fail, and terrible death — death coldlj approaching 
upon a sick bed, is staring me in the face. 

*I have but one hope — mark, Emma — but one 
hope. A vile sinner I am — but I never knew my 
Saviour till now. That is all I can say for myself. 
Now, at last, I think I do know Him, and on Him I 
rest — on Him alone — and oh I that I could offer 
Him the sacrifice of a life, in return for the infinite 
mercy which at this awful moment supports and 
helps me. 

* William and Emma, you have, maybe, not thought 
much more of these things than I have done; but you 
are not great sinners as I have been. — Bless Him 
for that — and turn to him now — now — now — be- 
fore you lie as I am lying. And so God bless and 
keep you both — for I can say no more — I am going — 

* Algernon Mordaunt.' 

^'He ceased to breathe about half an hour after 
he had ceased to dictate. And, may the hopes and 
prayers the humble priest has in secret offered for his 
poor soul be counted no sin in him, and be effectual 
for the departed — and may the respected Lady Emma, 
and the good gentleman, her husband, be wise in time, 
and seek shelter in the bosom of the true church, and 
so be absolved from their sins — Amen." 

Thus ended the letter of the good priest. 



They had read it sitting upon a sofa together in 
her boudoir, to which they had retired, leaving their 
untouched breakfast. 

She read and he Uatftn^Qi. liet ^q\<s.^ >w^3^ t^^n 
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rendered inarticulate by her sobs, and the tears were 
gushing down and falling in large drops upon the let- 
ter, and she wiping them awaj, and so taking up the 
letter again and striving to read on. But through 
those flowing tears, the sun was softly shining — a 
tender glow of satisfaction spread over her face. She 
turned to William with a countenance lyhich beamed 
through her tears — "ZTe is penitent — and Edward 
is innocent — Thank God I — thank God!" 

But there wslb no response on the part of the 
husband. 

His head had sank down nearly to his knees, and 
he sat with it buried in his hands, shaking as if in an 
ague flt. 

"William — William" she cried, "What is this?" 
— then softly, "My poor William! and did you love 
him so? — Is even this too much for you — this, I 
will call, comfortable letter? Oh! William! think — 
to have him restored to our esteem! — He is dead, 
poor fellow — but to have his memory restored to our 
esteem! — To know for a certainty that what I have 
ever believed true, was true, that he was innocent. 
He is dead, but we can weep in peace for him now — 
dear! well -loved! honourable! generous Edward! —r- 
Dead is he? Perhaps — oh perhaps he still lives! — 
He is not dead." 

He started bolt upright to his feet — his hair 
stood on end, his face was ghastly. 

"Not dead! — Not dead!" he rather shrieked than 
cried, **In the name of all that is holy, — what do 
you mean by that?" 

"J was wrong — very wrong — \.o »«^ \\. ^^ «^- 
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denly. Dear William be composed — sit down — you 
are not well — sit down." 

He shuddered, his whole frame was shaking t6^ 
ribly, but he did, as she besought him, and sat down 
again by her side. 

After a violent struggle, as it seemed, with him- 
self — he at length turned to Emma and said — 

"What reason have you for believing he may poB- 
sibly be alive? You told me this too suddenly." 

"Indeed, I did, and I was very, very wrong — 
and more wrong, because it is the faintest hope in 
the world; built upon the most trifling or improbable 
circumstances — I did not intend, and surely I 
ought not, even to have hinted at the subject until 
I had obtained a something more approaching to as- 
surance — for I fear it is but the wildest fkncy of 
mine " 

As thus she went on, endeavouring to excuse 
herself and compose him; she succeeded in a manner 
that surprised herself. She could not but perceive 
that as the possibility of his brother being still living 
appeared more remote he became more tranquil, and 
this discovery gave her extreme pain. 

She turned away disappointed as usual. 

Were their feelings never to sympathise — and 
could he, even upon this subject, be so differently 
affected from what she was! And when this fearful 
scene at last ended by William rising, and abruptly 
quitting the room, leaving the letters behind him, her 
perplexity as she continued to muse — sittitig upon 
the sofa where he left her — became only the more 
and more distressing. 

She bad long ceased to \ove — ^ Q.«\a2ai ^^^ec^s^S^ 
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and admiration which she had at first felt, had yielded 
to the wearisome estrangement, which had, unaccoun- 
tably to her, grown up between them. Strange 
misgivings and doubts, as to the motives for many 
of his actions, had arisen in her mind, increased by 
the mysterious sadness of his temper — but upon the 
present occasion, suspicions, the most painful as 
regarded his feelings and character, began to be 
formed. 

Could it be possible — was it in human nature — 
that a man should love an estate better than a brother? 
Could the dread of losing his property occasion this 
distress and terror at the idea of Edward being still 
alive — that satisfaction, not to be mistaken, which 
he evinced, when he found how little ground there 
was for the expectation. 

Emma began to look upon her husband as one of 
the most selfish and heartless of human beings. 

Her sentiments were not softened by adverting 
to the old attachment between herself and Edward, 
a cause for the feelings she regarded with so much 
contempt. Her heart was too innocent and guileless, 
to advert to such a thing. William was her husband, 
that was enough; love him or love him not, she 
was his wife, and there was no other man on earth 
for her. 

The idea of referring his unnatural coldness to 
jealousy never entered her head — It would have 
made her very indignant if it had — yet certainly, 
might have tended to mitigate the indignant contempt, 
with which she regarded what she thought such mfto^xi^ 
Bnd base self-interestedneQS. 
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From that time the alienation of husband and wife 
increased. 

The subject, so deeply interesting to both, became 
a forbidden one between them. Emma could not 
endure to allude to the sacred subject of Edward's 
re-established honour, to one she thought so indifferent 
upon the subject as to be unworthy 'to hear it 
mentioned, and thus William had no opportunity 
of explanation or chance of recovering her good 
opinon. 

Yet his extreme wretchedness and depression ended 
in softening her heart towards him once more. Pity 
was so strong within her. 

But this feeling only increased her sufferings. 

Sometimes she yearned towards Edward's memorj, 
with a love in strength and purity not to be described 
- — at others the hope that he might yet be living 
shot through her heart, to be succeeded by a sudden 
feeling of terror — for was not this , in spirit to wrong 
her unhappy husband? 

He lived perhaps, he was innocent — and she had 
been deceived and untrue to him — and how was she 
not untrue to William, equally innocent, and making 
him equally miserable. 

Oh! pity that she suffered herself to be persuaded— 
why was she inconstant to Edward's memory! 

Oh! she ought to have had faith — she ought to 
have had fidelity — she ought to have been his 
virgin widow — not the mourning bride of the man 
who adored her and yet whom she made so supremely 
miserable! 
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CHAPTER XVin. 

She faded rapidlj, yet nothing seemed seriouslj 
ftmiss, but William became anxious and more unhappy 
Jian ever. — "Lady Emma wants change/* said tiie 
medical practitioner, whom he consulted. 

"Emma, my love, you ought to change the air. — 
Ton are looking paler, and more and more out of 
Drder, every day." 

"Nay, don't say that, Mr. Aubrey — If any one 
looks pale and out of order, it is yourself.*' 

"I — it is much the same every day with me — 
[ am never very particularly in order — but you — " 
and he looked at her with a wistful melancholy 
tenderness, "you — once so blooming and so gay! — 
f^hat have you done with your fine colour and your 
fine spirits, Emma?" 

"I don't know," she answered; "I think life is 
insipid — I believe you have spoiled me. — I once 
beard a man say, that no one could be happy 
who was without a wish. . . . You have left me without 
a wish." 

And she tried to smile cheerfully upon him, but 
the smile was wan and spiritless. 

There was a spectre continually haunting them. 
Some evil influence seemed to hang over both. The 
memory of the past, instead of gradually fading into 
St healthy natural indistinctness, seemed to become 
more vivid everjr day. 
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The child! Whose was that child? .... That 
Bey of Egypt of whom Mary had spoken — that 
European so full of ability, so devoted to the cause 
of justice and humanity? It could not be Edwaid! 
Edward had perished in the waters — conld there 
be a doubt of that? Yet, had he really and indeed 
perished? — or was his death a lie and delusion as 
the stain upon his honour had been. — Oh, how was 
it? — how was it? 

These perplexities brought the subject perpetually 
before her. She could think of nothing else. The 
image of Edward was for ever present. The daily 
actual life seemed to lose its relish. What little affec- 
tion she had felt for her husband seemed altogether 
to fade into indifference under the influence of these 
new interests and feelings. She was restless, dissatis- 
fied, miserable. 

But one desire there was, which she felt a morbid 
craving to gratify. — This was an intense longing 
to visit the place where Edward had perished. — 
To see and to inquire upon the subject for herself. 
She thought if she could go there, these doubts, these 
hopes and fears, which kept her mind so restless, 
would be satisfied — that once there she should be 
able to assure herself of the fact of Edward^s death 
or escape from death. 

It was a distracting feeling after all that urged 
her on. A hope that he yet might be alive mingled 
with a sort of sickening terror lest that hope should 
be verified. With delight inexpressible she had bailed 
the first idea that he was not dead — that they were 
not for ever parted — that they might meet again -^ 
but Boon arose thie ilio\xg\i\. oi — \xfim*^ — "^viV aa 
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impassable gnlph between them, which she had herself 
created! separated, and for ever, in a manner still 
worse than by death! — separated by the ties they 
had each formed, and doubtless under equally mistaken 
impressions! — she had believed him dead — he had 
believed her faithless! 

Oh, better, perhaps, that he should have perished, 
than thus to meet again. 

And yet, in spite of this, the irritating desire for 
satisfaction of her doubts kept rankling at her heart — 
She could not rest. 

"Mr. Pinfold recommends change of air," said her 
-husband. 

She looked up at the anxious face. — Alas, she 
loved him less and less every day; of that she felt too 
cruelly conscious — Less and less! and he to love her 
only the more and more. What a miracle of ingrati- 
tude she was becoming! 

"You make no answer, Emma." 

"Oh fatal silence and reserve!" he ejaculated to 
himself, "if she would but open her heart to me! . . . 
I thought these memories would pass away, as the 
ordinary course of such things — what can thus keep 
them alive — if she would but open her heart 
to me?" 

And then he sickened to think, if she did, what 
image might be found engraved there. 

Change of scene, however, he felt persuaded was 
the best remedy that could be applied. He had, in 
the indulgence of his own love of retirement and quiet, 
selfishly kept her too much secluded. 

True, she had always seemed contented that so it 
should be; she never seemed to caie toT ^^TL«t^ ^^- 

Aubrey* U, \& 
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ciety; but it was not the less a mistaken plan — most 
trying to the spirits, and especially injurious under 
her circumstances. 

"I have been thinking, my love, that if you were 
to go to the sea or to some watering-place — Sid- 
mouth, Torquay, Leamington." . . . 

**The sea," she repeated, and she looked suddenly 
up — "Yes, yes — I should like to go to the sea." 

"The sea is but a melancholy place," he said, biB 
countenance slightly changing. 

"Yes, for you." She would not add, *and forme 
too ;* she was far too conscious of the deep melancholy 
associated with the sea in her mind to pain her hus- 
band by alluding to it — she went on — "but I have 
a great wish to go to the sea." 

"So be it then ," he said , attempting to speak 
cheerfully, "the sea by all means if you wish it — 
— Where will you go? Brighton? — But that is such 
an overgrown place — the coast of Devonshire is 
beautiful, north or south — there is Torquay — there 
is Sidmouth — there is .... 

"No, no — not that." 

"What other place then — dear Emma, how you 
would oblige me by saying, at once, what you would 
like." 

"There is a place you have belonging to yourself, 
near the sea." His countenance began to darken, but 
she was looking upon the floor and did not observe it 
"It is there I have an intense desire" .... She checked 
herself, and altered the sentence to — "I should so 
much like to go there." 

"To that place! To that place, Emma!" he cried, 
stnggUng with his emotion — ''''T>^ Ti<i\. ^<^ '^visw^, Ik 
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not You cannot surely wish to go there! — of all 
places upon earth, not there T* .... 

"It is the caprice of illness, I dare say — for, in- 
deed, I do not know what ails me, but I do not feel 
well — and I so wish to go there. Let me go there, 
William. Do not refuse me. I shall be easier, I 
think, when I have once been there." 

"Of course," he said gloomily, "the place has a 
mournful interest attached to it — but I should have 
thought neither you nor I, Emma, could have borne 
to visit the spot. Don't go there." 

"We feel differently," was the reply. In truth the 
desire, now she had once given it utterance, seemed 
to increase in intensity. She felt as if she could have 
neither rest nor peace till it was gratified. "Don't 
deny me, William, I entreat you. It will do me good 
— nothing else will. Indulge the whim, if it be a 
whim — indulge it for my sake." 

"No, it is no whim," he answered bitterly — "it 
is — it is — I see it! Eight long, terrible, terrible 
years. Oh!" and he clapped his hand suddenly to 
his forehead. "God alone, He knows how time has 
passed with me since that fatal hour, but nothing can 
obliterate the remembrance from my mind, it lives 
there in all its first intensity. But I thought, I hoped 
.... Alas , I hoped it had been different with you. . . ." 

"Do not be jealous of the dead, William, it is a 
sort of blasphemy. Sure it is permitted to preserve 
the holy memory of the dead. I do not wish to dis- 
tress you. Heaven knows how I have struggled to 
overcome what I feel — but it is too hard for me. He 
is there — he seems to beckon me to the spot — that 
ima^gre I cannot throw from my mind. N^\iekXLWka:«^ 
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visited the place I hope and I think I shall he moie 
ahle to conquer these feelings, for I know it is very 
wrong to cling to the memory of those that are gone, 
at the expense of the happiness of the remaining. 
Dear William, let it be as I say." 

"Do as you wish" — with a heavy sigh, and lie 
was soon seen walking, or rather hastily striding, 
towards the plantations. 

Once there, he buried himself in the thickest 
shade, alone with his miserable regrets — regrets 
which, since Lord Algernon's letter had been received, 
seemed more poignant than ever. 

He chose out the most gloomy and neglected 
paths, and walked on until he was at a considerable 
distance from the house. At length he paused and 
sat himself down upon a lonely rustic seat, and lean- 
ing his face upon his arms, abandoned himself to all 
the bitterness of his heart. 

He had sat there long time, when he felt a hand 
laid upon his shoulder. He looked up — it was 
Alice. 

He started and shook the hand off, saying rather 
impatiently, 

"What do you want with me?" 

"William — my child . . . Nay, let me call you 
child — it does my poor heart good to call you child 
— what are you doing here? Why do you mope 
about in this melancholy way? — '• what is the matter? 
But it is nonsense to ask — I guess it well enough. 
William, my child, you are miserable." 

"Yes, I am miserable — most miserable!" he broke 

out, as if this silence, so long preserved, was no 

longer poissible. "1 ova. V^ — ^ owcl\\. — miserable 
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I am — miserable I ever shall be! Yes — througb 
the eternal ages — most miserable." 

The face of Alice became very dark' — there was 
an expression of excessive pain upon it. 

"You are not happy, then, after all — you are not 
happy. But don't confess it, Aubrey — don't say you 
are not happy." 

"How should I be happy?" 

"Yet have you not everything that the world can 
give to ensure a human creature happiness? What is 
wanting? — House, lands, wealth uncounted, and the 
woman you adore for your wife — what in the world 
is wanting?" 

"That which the world cannot give," was his 
answer. 

"I see how it is," Alice went on, with great bitter- 
ness. "She whom you so madly loved has proved on 
possession but a deception and a mockery. But this 
is no rare case. We all make ourselves idols but to 
find them clay. You are a wise man — you ought 
not to fret yourself because you cannot escape the 
general lot. Strive to give yourself to other things. 
Life does not — ought not — to depend upon the 
smiles or frowns of a capricious girl." 

"Take care what you say, Alice — I insist upon 
your never speaking to me in that way. You do not 
love her, I know." 

"No, I do not — I own that; and why don't I? 
Because I see she does not love you, and will not 
make the being I alone love upon earth, happy." 

"She is wishing very much to go to the Swiss 
cottage," said WUHain, as if desirous to change tJsA 
conversation. 
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"Just like her! — The very last place that you 
would care to visit, I should suppose; and I don't 
think it augurs any very good feeling on her part, to 
set her mind upon going to the scene of such s 
tragedy — but it is all of a piece." 

"I do not mean to refuse her — she shall go there 
if she persists in wishing it." 

"And will you go, too?" 

"No — that I cannot. I shall stay with you here, 
Alice." 

"Oh! so be it" with a joyful accent. "Let her go, 
by all means. We will get along without her — we 
will do without her." 

"Yes," he said, almost mechanically. "I ought to 
learn to live without that which I see plainly never 
will be mine — her heart . . . the heavens are just." 

"No — yes — no. Do not say so," repeated 
Alice, with emotion. 

"What's the matter?" he said, looking at her. 

"Oh, nothing, nothing," and she turned away, 
murmuring to herself, "Is that it — is that so? The 
heavens are just! — ar^ just! Oh! that accounts for all." 



And now Lady Emma, accompanied by her se^ 
vants and her little girl, has set forward upon a long, 
wearisome journey. 

Eailroads were not in those days, and the way was 
long; for the estate where they lived and that they 
called the Swiss- cottage by the sea were at a great 
distance from each other. 

She had obtained her wish to spend three weeks 
or a month at the Swiaa co\^^^% ««A t^^-^ tkat the 
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boon was granted, she almost regretted that she had 
asked it. 

It was evident that her husband associated so 
much pain with this place, that it was extremely un« 
pleasant to him. to be^ brought so much in association 
with it, as even for her letters to be dated from thence. 
As for accompanying her himself, he declared it to be 
impossible. 

In the consequent separation she acquiesced, feeling 
a little surprise at the strength of his repugnance. 
She had not done him justice, it seemed, nor given 
him credit for the brotherly affection he really felt, 
this was her self-blaming thought. 

She had been so accustomed to his presence that 
she could not help feeling lonely enough when she 
set forwards by herself. She had so long been in the 
habit of living with one who loved her extravagantly, 
that, however cold and indifferent her own sentiments 
might be, she found the loss very great, and the con- 
sequent blankness and flatness of things far more than 
she could have imagined. 

William Aubrey could not have hit upon a better 
method of arousing her dormant affection than by sub- 
mitting to this short separation. 

What a consolation — could he but have known 
how it had affected her! But this he was far from 
surmising. 

She travelled along — now reading, — now ob- 
serving the country which she passed through, now 
sunk back in the corner of her carriage, musing upon 
the events of her life. 

More especially her thoughts turned to Mrs. Bir 
chell, to her interesting history, to that 'watActMi^'saftsck. 
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met with in Egypt; that man who was, and was not 
— could not be, yet must be, the long lost of her 
heart — and again she sifted and compared every 
circumstance, dwelling most of all upon the child, — 
that wonderful resemblance of the child. 



The evening of the third day brought her in sight 
of the downs, which, terminated by high cliffs, were 
bounded by the ocean. The road was carried over 
the summits of the heights, and commanded a splen- 
did view of the green hills, and the sea beyond, now 
shining, in the evening light, glittering with ten 
thousand lines of mimic gold, as the waves gently 
carried each other to the shore, slightly wrinkling the 
calm and soft blue surface, the lofty white cliffs which 
girdled the coast looking so quiet and sublime! 

Her heart beat fast, as she gazed through the win- 
dow, and fixed her eyes upon the scene. 

Even so, — that was the spot, — there were the 
cliffs over which he had fallen, — that was the ocean, 
now so calm and smooth, then raging in wild confu- 
sion, which had buried him in its bosom. 

The carriage descended a steep hill, and then 
crossing a little valley, began laboriously to mount a 
steep ascent. 

^^That is the Swiss cottage," said the postillion, 
turning round, and pointing to where a long line of 
plantations were becoming visible. 

A few more yards, and the plantation I have be- 
fore described was gained — and through the planta- 
tion now grown almost into woods, the peaked gables 
of the mansion were fliscexm\Aa. 
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Around and on each side spread the broad, green 
downs; before it rolled the beantifol blue sea. It was 
a charming evening — the air was quite still; the sun 
setting in a maze of purple and gold. 

Yet lovely as it was, the scene bore to her a cha- 
racter of inexpressible loneliness and melancholy, and 
the waves, as they murmured gently against the rocks 
to her gave forth a sad and plaintive sound. 

However, they are arrived; through the gates and 
by the long -deserted coach road they have passed, 
and the door of the cottage is opened by an old wo- 
man — the identical person who had admitted Edward 
upon the fearfal night of his father^s death. 

She had lived there ever since. 

The aged woman lifted up her eyes to the Lady 
Emma, who had slowly descended from the carriage; 
oppressed with a heavy, spiritless sense of depression, 
and she said, 

"You are welcome to the Swiss cottage, my lady. 
I thought none of the family would ever come here 
again. " 

"You can scarcely be surprised at that," said 
Emma, as she entered the house. "The recollections 
attached to this place are very terrible; but I wished 
to come myself to see .... 

"It seems a lonely sort of place," she added, after 
a little pause, and she looked round. "I feel very 
cold — would you be so good as to make a fire for us?" 

The old woman flung open the door of the little 
drawing-room, and busied herself in taking away the 
greens out of the grate, and fetching the materials for 
a fire. Emma went to the window, and looked out 
towards the sea. 
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The wind was beginning to rise and the waters 
becoming somewhat troubled, and she could hear the 
waves breaking against the rocks, and uttering a 
hoarse and dreary sound. 

She stood musingly for some time, then she turned, 
and looked round the little room again. 

It was fitted up as a mere rustic cottage, with the 
utmost simplicity, but with a good taste, which would 
have rendered it very pleasing, only that the ceiling 
was low and the two casement windows were almost 
grown over with the neglected trailing plants which 
had been suffered to spread unpruned against the cot- 
tage walls; so that, upon the whole, it was dark and 
gloomy. 

"Take the child to bed,^^ said Emma to the nurse 
that accompanied her, "the little thing looks tired to 
death. — Gome and kiss me, Imogene — don't cry." 

"It looks so black and ugly," said the little one; 
and so, indeed, Emma thought herself, and was ready 
enough to have cried too. She kissed her little girl, 
and, having dismissed her, threw herself into an arm- 
chair, feeling excessively dismal, and wishing firom 
her heart that she had never come. — Melancholy 
presentiments — sad forebodings seemed taking pos- 
session of her. 

She tried to shake them off, but in vain. She 
walked about the little room, but there was nothing 
to amuse or engage her attention. A picture of the 
late Mr. Aubrey over the chimney-piece was the sole 
painting which hung upon the walls. The tables were 
entirely bare; there was no elegant little litter in this 
house y which had never known a mistress — there 
waa not even a book — iat le^^ , «w ^«^«t x^ \^ %^n. 
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She returned to her arm-chair, and sat there, and 
for want of better amusement, watched the operations 
of the old woman as she proceeded to lay and light 
the fire. And then the invincible desire for com- 
panionship, which was quite a part of her nature, led 
her to open conversation with the old servant 

"This is not quite what I had expected," she be- 
gan. ^^I think it is rather a dreary looking place.^' 

"You may well say that my lady," was ttie reply. 
"It is the very dismallest place now as ever was — 
but it hadn^t used to be so when those as are gone 
were all alive. But some way I think, my lady, where a 
great wrong has been done like — just before people 
died — though the ghosts may not come . . . for they 
tell me there be no such things, something as bad or 
worse hangs about the place somehow." 

"*A great wrong!' What do you mean by that?" 

"Why, my lady, it's no business of mine to judge, 
but somehow one's heart did cleave to the captain. 
Why he was the sweetest-tempered, pleasantest young 
gentleman ever you set youi; eyes upon; but, perhaps, 
you may have seen him — We heard that he made a 
great noise in London town like, after that great vic- 
tory of his'n, so, perhaps, you may have seen him 
yourself in some of them great squeeging parties, my 
lady." 

"Yes," answered Emma, "Yes, I have seen him 
— but, what did you mean about the house and *a 
great wrong.' It does seem very lonely and dismal," 
she added, looking round and drawing her shawl 
round her — half shivering, half shuddering as 
she sat. 

Is truth it was so, for the tide \iai tani<^^^ ^^\A^ 
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were rising in the east, the beauty of the evening was 
over, the melancholy boughs of the scrambling and 
neglected shrubs and trees, which hung and darkened 
the cottage, began to sway up and down in a mourn- 
ful manner, the wind whistled sorrowfully through 
them, and the voice of the ocean began to chang[e, 
and the waves hoarsely to lash the rocks. 

"Very melancholy — I wish that I had never 
come — What could bewitch me to come." 

"Why I was surprised, I own, my lady," said the 
old woman, who seemed to love a little talk at heart, 
and who was, indeed, one of those regular, clever old 
women, that one at times meets with among the lower 
classes and whose talents for conversation quite be- 
witch one to listen. 

"I was surprised, my lady, but I was mighty glad 
— for it's a lonesome life I and the gardener lead 
here — and that^s the truth — very glad to hear that 
your ladyship and the young miss were a coming at 
last. — Ah I but she's a pretty creature, and so, 
begging pardon, be you. — " 

Emma made no answer. 

The old woman went on: 

"So I was glad, but I was surprised, as I said, 
for sure thought I, never would one of the family 
come to this place again. It must be awful to others, 
as well as to me. It's a dreadful sight, my lady, to 
see an old man on his death-bed. And he, with some- 
thing most near a curse on his lips, disinheriting his 
own son — and such a son I — One that never harm'd 
a worm, much less his own father. Did you ever hear 
tell o£ the story about a dog? — If it didn't make 
me cry like a baby — TVx^ -ivs^^ l^^oi.^ ^'«:^aiii 
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a-going back to the ship all by himself because he 
wouldn't put his men in danger for a dog. But he 'd 
do it all the same, himself. — He had a right as he 
thought, to save the dog, so no one else was in danger. 
Oh, it was a pretty story, my lady." 

**I have heard it," murmured Emma, "it was a 
lovely story." 

"Well, all I have to say is, if I'd been his father 
I'd have looked twice, wouldn't I — Aye, I'd have 
died a thousand times over before I disinherited and 
broke the heart of such a son." 

"Broke his heart! — I thought," said Emma, in a 
low trembling voice, "that he had fallen by accident 
from the cliffs, and was drowned." 

"Broke his heart, or drove him to despair — and 
so he drowned himself — it's all one. Yes, that's 
true — he didn't die, as they say, of a broken heart; 
but it's all one — he was drove to despair, I say. 
And that makes a man beside himself — and at such 
a time the demon catches hold of him. Aye, just in 
the nick, and drives him to desperation. It's a fear- 
ful thing is desperation — Fell over the cliffs 1 That 's 
what they say up at the Hall, is it? Yes, yes — all 
right; he did fall over the cliffs for sure." 

"What do you mean? Is there any doubt that he 
did?" cried Lady Emma, starting up, her heart beating 
violently, and seizing the old woman by the arm, "Is 
there any doubt? — Perhaps — perhaps he did not 
perish." 

"Perish! If you mean drowned — He fell into the 
water, that's certain, and no one ever saw his face, 
poor fellow, again; that's very like being drowned. 
J^o, jDj ladjr, what I meant was, wt^^et \kft l^ ^-^^x 
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by accident, as some say, or whether he was drove 
over by despair none knows — but* if by despwr, 
why, then .... the Lord have mercy upon his soul, 
poor creature!" 

Emma^s face had by this time become very pale; 
but there was a fascination for her in the subject and 
in the good old woman's talk. She felt impelled by a 
sort of fatal curiosity to ask more. She resumed her 
seat and went on. 

"Disinherited! I never heard of that He died, 
and his brother, of course, succeeded to the estates. 
I never heard that he was disinherited. I always un- 
derstood that he was old Mr. Aubrey's favourite son." 

"And so he was — and so he was — too much 
his favourite perhaps, as we old servants used to 
think — and pitied Mr. William; but let those 
judge as knows — Mr. William was a shrewd man, 
after all." 

"Mr. William Aubrey is my husband, recollect. 
Please not to say anything against Mr. William 
Aubrey," said Lady Emma, whose heart began to 
tremble with vague apprehension. 

"And so he be for certain. I beg your pardon, 
my lady. I am sure I didn't mean to say a word 
against my master. We all pitied Mr. William Aubrey 
in former days — but we loved the Captain. Mr. "Wil- 
liam, everybody admired Mr. William — he's so 
clever; but we, one and all, loved the Captain." 

"The fire burns now. You may go," Emma at 
last said. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A haonting shade of more than grief, 
To which inan*8 world brings no relief. 

MOMTOOMaRT. 

And the fire did begin to crackle and blaze; and 
Emma took a low chair, and sat down hj it. She 
threw herself back, and listened to the melancholy 
moaning of the rising wind and to the sea beating 
against the rocks, and to the silent reproaches and the 
painful misgivings of her own heart. 

That remorse for the dead, which she had felt 
ever since she had received Lord Algernon's letter — 
that remorse for the uncomplaining dead, whom we 
have, however unwittingly, injured by a false opinion, 
and betrayed by even an imaginary inconstancy, fell 
heavily upon her now. 

He had been so worthy — and she had suspected 
him — So generous, and she had condemned him. 
He had sacrificed everything to her brother, and for 
her sake, and she had been false to his memory, and 
had married another. 

He was innocent — entirely innocent of the great 
offence; and he had lain under the imputation of a 
mean and base crime, rather than expose his friend 
to the revenge of his father. And on whom had that 
father wreaked his anger? This darling son — dis- 
inherited, and driven him to despair! And thus Ed- 
ward had died — her Edward — liet \on^^ wAV^- 
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noured Edward — Cruel I — cruel! but doubtless 
frantic with despair. 

Ob, tbat roaring sea! It was in those waves Ed- 
ward bad died. 

Why — wby did sbe come bere? 

Sbe must bear more. Sbe must bear more of the 
details of tbat fatal, fatal nigbt. It migbt be beneath 
ber station, a great impropriety, to seek information 
upon family matters from a mere servant, and bsten 
to tbe tales of an ignorant dependent — but listen 
sbe must. Sbe was alone, and most wretched and 
restless. Satisfaction sbe must have. 

Sbe put ber band upon tbe bell. Tbe old woman 
appeared again. 

"Did you ring, my lady?" 

"I want some tea, and for you to make it in the 
room. Bring tbe tea-things and the kettle: it will 
amuse me to have it made in tbe room. There is a 
storm coming on, I think. How dismally tbe wind bowls!" 

"Ah my lady, bow tbat wind does bowl to be 
sure at times. Not like wind somehow. It is like the 

shrieking of a human voice it minds one so. IVe 

often thought to ask tbe master to put me into some 
other place. Yet I Ve a love for this. I Ve been here 
three-and-twenty year come Michaelmas." 

^^ Fetch the tea-things, and make tbe tea yourself, 
please." 

And then Emma fell back again in ber chair, 
and relapsed into ber melancholy silence. 



The tea things were set and tbe tea-kettle was 
singing upon the fiie. ^^ ^^^ "^o^^n "^b.* ^cq^^^*% 
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fancy — it is often the whim of those snrfeited with 
"too much," to have things in this simple way. At 
this Swiss cottage of his everything was conducted 
upon the simplest plan. No man-servant was retained 
to wait upon him when there — a couple of women 
were all the domestics to be seen. The men lived in 
the stables away from the house. There was neither 
plate nor luxurious superfluity of any sort — there 
was not even a tea-urn. He loved to hear the kettle 
humming on the fire, as it hummed at the very mo- 
ment we write of — to sit with the casement open, 
listening to the rising of the wind and the hoarse 
breaking of the waves; and have this old servant to 
make his tea for him, just as she was about to do for 
the young mistress. 

Lady Emma kept reposing thoughtfully in her 
chair sipping her tea, and it was some time before 
she broke silence. At last she began: 

"And you loved Captain Aubrey?" 

" Who could help loving him ! I 'd known him from 
a baby, and sure was he not the sweetest babe, and 
the sweetest child, and the gloriousest, brave, bold, 
loving boy? Don't I remember him? the darling I 
when he first put on his dress as a naval Caddy, I 
think they call it — and the dear little miniature of 
an officer as he looked — just like a read officer made 
small — so pretty! — as pretty as a fairy tale! And his 
mother, that was" so sorry to part with him — but go 
he must — nothing else would serve him. And what 
a load of pocket money he had, for sure! one a giving 
this, and t' other that — and how he laid it out I 
every penny of it, but a few shillings, in ^T^ft^\il% 1^ 
us all, afore be went away. And ga."^^ ^i^^^ XytQ'^^st 
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William such a beautiful set of books — because 
Master William loved little else but his books. He 
^was a clever boy like, was Master William — always 
stuck to his books.'^ 

"Nobody loved him then, I suppose, because he 
was good and clever, and stuck to his books.^^ — 

"Oh yes! my Lady, we loved him, and were so 
sorry for him; but it was not in one, not to love 
t' other best — who on earth could help loving t' other 

be^?" 

Emma sighed — her heart responded, "who on 
earth could help loving t'other best?" 

He was dead — there was no crime in owning 
it now. It seemed to her like a sort of compen- 
sation for her injustice and inconstancy to own it 
now — to own what she had ever felt, but never till 
lately allowed herself to confess even to her inmost 
heart — that it was impossible to help "liking the 
t' other best." 

"But the Captain offended his father, who loved 
him — so you* said, I think — How came he to do 
that — he should not have done tha4;?" 

"Ah, my Lady, but it was a pity -^ them dubs 
in London be awful things, as I Ve heard tell." 

"Clubs! All young men belong to dubs." 

"The more the pity — the more the pity," sha- 
king her head, "but I have heard say there be clubs 
and clubs — there be some are very respectable godly 
sort of things, where a young man only goes for to 
eat hk dinner, read his books and meet his friends, 
and so on — hut there be clubs — ohl my Lady — 
ao tbejr s&y, where these ^oor boys do such ruina- 
tious tbingsl Playmg catia wjA ^v:»^ ^5A."V^^\^ 
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know what — and where they lose such awful heaps 
of money. But who persuaded our Captain to go to 
such sort of places I don't know; but some one 
beguiled him, I '11 lay my life on it — for merry as 
he used to be, he was never a dissipated young man. 
But at these dens of wickedness , I 'm assured he 
managed to lose a power of money, and I am very 
much afraid he did." 

Lady Emma sighed again. "And so that made 
old Mr. Aubrey very angry?" 

The old woman went on, "Sure it was enough 
to make him angry — but he might have forgiven 
such a son for a mishap and an ill-doing of that sort 
once in a way. Such a dear, brave son! and just 
come home victorious — he might have forgiven him 
• — and so I think he would, but that was not it. Oh 
it 's a bad, bad story." 

Lady Emma: "How was it? Tell me all the 
story — You know I belong to the family — tell me 
all you know, pray do — Begin at the beginning and 
tell me all — Sit down there upon that chair by the 
fire — tell me all — but first shut the casement. 
How the wind does howl, and how the sea does roar!" 

The old woman fastens the casement, and, then 
sits down and pokes the fire, and lowers her voice al- 
most to a whisper, and thus began: 

"I don't partly know if I can tell you all, my 
JLiady, from the beginning, because as how I always 
lived at and took care of the Swiss cottage — and 
most part began and went on in London; but if you 
like, I'll tell you what I know. Poor old Mr.. Aubrey 
and the poor Captain] The Lord liav^ xast^^ x^^^-^ 
them, and upon ua alll 
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"It was the end of the summer of that very year, 
when the Captain came home in the spring, all 
covered with glory, as they said — and I heard that 
there was great doings — and old Mr. Auhrey as 
proud as a peacock, and the Captain going to see the 
Queen ; and that it was in the newspapers all about it 
— and that he'd been spoken of in the House of 
Lords and Commons — and we were so proud, we 
servants, and I proudest of all — I 'd more time to 
love that lad and to think of him than them finer ser- 
vants as lived at the Hall and in London. 

"I heard all these things from my son Tom, I fo^ 
got to say, as lived under-footman in the family — 
and who is a steady, clever boy, and one as loob 
about him, and sees what 's going on, and writes to 
his mother — that 's myself — for servants will talk 
of what they see, you know, though my Tom's no 
tell-tale.' 

Lady Emma (rather impatiently): "Well — well — 
You heard how Captain Aubrey was honoured for all 
the glorious things that he had done — well, go on — 
what next — ?" 

The old woman: "Next I heard — it was like the 
cloud that was no bigger than a man's hand in the 
bible, as you read of in the Book of Kings." 

Lady Emma nods. 

The old woman: "But it grew to be a mighty 
tempest of wind and rain. First there came a little 
sound of old Mr. Aubrey being anxious about his son 
and the company he kept — and then there came a 
tale of Edward being out o' nights , and not at Dukes' 
and Duchesses' and Loida' and Ladies' parties, as 
became such as him — \>>x\. V\\3^ x^t^Jco^^^ Xjosjmdl- 
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scamm young good-for-nothings as them clubs! And 
then there was a whisper of how Mr. William 
Aubrey, as then was, used to be a talking to his father, 
and saying all as ever he could for his brother." 

Lady Emma (starting up): "He did say all he 
could for his brother, then — I thought so ... " 

The old woman (shaking her head): "So they said 
then — it's a pity as how ..." 

Lady Emma (impatiently): "Go on with your 
story, please ..." 

Old woman: "And then at last all bursts out into 
a storm — and there's Ascot — that nasty Ascot — 
How many a quarrel in families have I known after 
that Ascot! — And there's a dreadful, dreadful blow 
up, and the Captain, bless him, has lost a might of 
money, and off he flies to thai continent. What a 
lot of scapegraces they must be on that continent — 
Everyone who 's in a muddle flies off there! It puts 
one in mind of that bad son Absalom's army, in 
the bible — And old Mr. Aubrey is taken very, very 
ill — and nothing will serve him but down he must 
come here." 

Lady Emma: "Poor old man!" 

Old woman: "You'd have said so, my Lady, and 
you 'd seen him when he arrived — I hardly knew 
him again — I didn't, and that's truth. He looked 
twenty years older than when he left — so withered 
and shrunk, and shaky! I was sorry for him — He 
looked as weak as an infant and tottered as if he 
could hardly get along. He had lost the staff of his 
age, sure enough. The son as he loved and as he 
leaned on — and he never leaned, or cared to, lean, 
upon that better staff — the Goo4 8i\\e^\i«t'^^ ^\a.^, — 
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No, no, not one among them- had ever thought of 
leaning there — The more the pity — the more the 
pity — to my thinking." 

Lady Emma looks still more serious and attentive. 

Old woman goes on: "I never shall forget his face, 
to my dying day — I shall never forget his face, so 
stern and so sorrowful — so hard, and firm, and 
stony — and so full of misery. It looked as if lie 
had been tortured and never cried out. I wouldn't ha' 
been him! — no, not for all his riches." 

Lady Emma: "Poor, poor man!" 

Old woman: "Aye, well may you say so, my 
Lady — them as wants the true riches, is poor, in 
spite of all. What could his riches do for him now? — 
and he nursing the bitterest of anger against the son 
of his bosom — It's my belief nursing it the more 
because of his love — He daredn't give way at all, 
lest he should give way and forgive him altogether, 
and so be baulked of his revenge — As if we oughtn't 
to forgive, and as if the father of the prodigal should 
not fall upon his son's neck .... But old Mr. Aubrey 
was a proud, resentful man. So he cast his prodigal 
son away at once — whistles ,him down the wind, as 
people say — and if I ventaired to speak a word for 
him — for sickness and bed-lying bends down the 
proudest man's heart — - and he '11 talk a bit now and 
then to the woman as tends and nurses him — he must 
let out his heart some way, you know — But as I 
was saying, if I did venture for to say a word for the 
Captain — he 'd silence me at once, looking dreadful, 
and saying *He's no son of mine! — he's no child of 
this house! — no master of yours now, nor ever will 
be — I Ve discarded him iox «v«t ^ — and this with 
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Bucli a look, as if he was breaking his own very heart 
of hearts as he said so." 

Lady Emma: "And where was the other brother — 
the present Mr. Aubrey, I mean — all this time?" 

OM woman: "Why that's what vexes one's heart 
to think of. Aye as you say, where was he? — 
Should he have lefb his father all this while, and never 
come near him to say one word for his brother? — No, 
he who was , he who was — to come in , you see ^-— 
if — in case old Mr. Aubrey did discard his heir — Oh! 
it's bad — it's bad — but I beg your pardon, my Lady." 

Lady Emma (again turning very pale and begin- 
ning to shake a little): "I thought you said just now 
that he — that William Aubrey did everything he could to 
pacify old Mr. Aubrey and reconcile him with his brother." 

" So they say — so they may please to say — but 
why did not he come down here? — and why ^d'nt 
he stop that will being made? — and why did'nt he 
swear and swear — that he would'nt take it, and that 
he would'nt have it — and that he'd not be a robber 
of his brother — I mean a profiter by his brother's 
sin — if his brother had sinned past forgiveness — as 
I'll never, never, ta my dying day, believe that he 
really did." 

Lady Emma (gasping): "But, perhaps, he wrote — 
perhaps he wrote." 

Old woman: "No — no he did'nt write, and he 
did'nt come. I've heard — but it's not like him — I 
don't think as how he'd that power to love in him — 
but they do say it was not the estate as tempted 
him — but some lady — some beautiful, beautiful 
lady, as both brothers was fond of. Oh, my gracious! 
how pale you do look — bleaa to^ \i'ek^t\. Wvss^^ ^^ 
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was'nt 70a as was that ladj. Sure and certain but 
you're beautiful enough!" 

Lady Emma, making a violent efiPort, says faintly: 
"Go on — finish your story — pray — pray go on." 

Old woman — "Not much more — It's coming to 
an end. The Captain heard upon that nasty continent 
where he was as how his father was ill, and off he 
starts — and first all wild with sorrow — for his 
father, mind for he knows nothing, guesses nothing of 
how it goes about the estate — first, he comes to 
London house, and Mr. Aubrey not there — and then 
down he rushes here — his heart all brimful — honest, 
good, loving heart as it was, with sorrow, and peni- 
tence, and repentance, for having brought his father 
to this pass! — And oh! what a face it was as I met 
when he came into this house — the face of an angel 
as had gone astray — and there he was, all humbling 
himself, in sorrow and tears like a little child — so 
humble! — and yet so open, brave and manly too — a 
man's — a brave man's sorrow because he'd been wrong— 
and a good, loving child's very great grief, because it was 
his father he'd vexed; so with that swelling heart of his 
all full, he goes right to Mr. Aubrey's bed-side, but 
oh! how cruelly did that old man behave. IBie was 
half mad with anguish of body and mind — no 
doubt — for his body was one rack of pain, and no 
sleep o'nights — none at all — and his eyes all red, 
flaming, and dry with anger and fever — and so what 
he said I know not. I stood in the passage, but too 
far off to hear the words. I heard the father speak 
in harsh loud tones — I did not think there'd been 
the strength in him to speak so — and presently I 
£fees the Bon — that's l&d^ax^\ — ^w^ >i^^^ keir on 
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nd like the fiend himself — quite mad — dash by 
.nd out of the house — and plunge — plunge it was — 
.nd the waters coyered him. I did not hear the plunge, 
mt I heard of it. . . They tried to hush the matter 
Lp. They said as how it was a slip — it was a slip 
.eadlong — Head foremost downwards over the cliff 
Lnd into the sea — the deep — deep sea." 

There was silence. The old woman said no more 

— I^mma sat the mute picture of horror. 

How long they remained, these two women, cold 
md silent both, with eyes fixed before them, I know not. 

The blast roared, and a heavy storm of rain beat 
uriously against the window-panes, and the loud voice 
»f the ocean was heard rising above the storm. 

At last Lady Emma rose shivering from her chair — 
'Liet me go to bed," she said, "Call somebody — - 
liet me go to bed...." _ 

"Yes, Elliott, put lights — Two candles — four 
candles — Leave tiiem burning — and now go — go 
:o bed — open the curtain a little — how it lightens — 
;lose it again — close it quite close. Don't let me keep 
jQU up any longer, you must be so tired — Go to bed.'* 

" Pray don't send me away, my Lady — You look 
30 poorly. Fm not tired, indeed. Pray, pray, let me 
sit by you till you get to sleep." 

"Will you? — Are you not very tired — Oh I I 
should be so glad. Not by me, but by the fire — I 
like to have you in the room. How it does lighten — 
and what horrible thunder- claps — but don't be afraid 

— God is everywhere. Is not God everywhere? — 
Shall you be comfortable in that arm chair? — It is 
very good of you to stay." 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Man's peace is founded on mi^estic truth , 
Enlightened conscience, hope and faith breathed prayer, 
And they who seek it in hoared age or yonth , 
Yearn for God*s Holy One to guide them there. 

MoKTGOuntT. 

It was impossible for her to close her eyes. 

The storm was furious. The wind howled, i 
the waves roared; and the lightnings flashed bias 
into the room, though the curtains were closed; 
the crashing of the thunder — that awful rend 
crackling, and pealing, as if the very heaivens i 
being burst asunder, was followed by hail — 1 
stones large as pebbles — mingling with the torr 
of rain. 

It was indeed a fearful night. 

But the horror within her own heart it w»8 
kept her lying there pale and immovable — scai 
listening to the tempest without — the death wi 
was far more dreadful. 

A horrible suspicion had been aroused, and 
faith in all things upon earth seemed shaken. 

It is an awful feeling -when that solid earth i 
which we walk, fixed as it appears to us upoi 
foundation, firmly as the everlasting hills, reels 
rolls under our feet like the unstable sea, with 
heavings of an earthquake; but far more terribl 
the moment when, deceived in one whom we is 
citly trusted, our very faith in hmnan nature g 
way. 
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Under the inflaence of this dreadfbl feeling the 
^^ul is all bewildered and giddy, and the sense of nni- 
^^rsal instability is awful. 

So she felt tiiat night as if the very pillars of faith 
^ ever3rthing above and around her were shaken to 
lieir very foundations. 

Could it be possible? — could William Aubrey 
lave been a dishonourable traitor — the worst of trai- 
ii>rs — a domestic traitor? 

WiUiam! whom she had looked upon as in worth 
ind integrity something almost more than mortal, — 
William! whom, perhaps, she could not altogether 
.ove, but whom she esteemed firom the bottom of her 
leart — that he should have proved base and false 
— have swerved under temptation — have forsaken 
lis brother! — and oh! what a brother! — have de- 
;erted him in his utmost need! basely supplanted him, 
allowed himself basely to supplant him! — Tempted 
3y the hoped-for possession of an estate! — and oh! 
[lorror of horrors! the possession of herself! 

He did not indeed know the whole truth of the 
3tory — no one knew it — the generous devotion of 
Edward was a secret to all — but this, at least, should 
be a secret no longer. 

But why, though ignorant of his brother's full 
justification — why was he not there? to plead for 
such a man and such a brother, at such a time? He 
might have doubted — he ought to have doubted, his 
guilt. He ought to have urged things in his exculpa- 
tion — to have insisted upon his father's sentence 
being suspended — have refused to profit by his bro- 
ther's disgrace — for all who knew Edward, as he 
did, ought to have felt certain that sooner ot la.t«t Vsa 
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would clear himself from the imputation under i 
he laboured ... at all events William ought to 
forced his father to w^t at least until Edward 
been heard. 

Poor Edward! He came, no doubt, to justify 
self, by declaring the truth, and he could not 
get a hearing from his exasperated father — ex 
rated by whom? 

And then there arose such a confusion of mi 
feelings of rage, contempt, and despair n 
enough — poor creature! to her undisciplined f( 
nature. 

Poor creature! — dear creature! — abandon 
yourself, to your warm strong heart — your 
perception of wrong, with your vehement, passi 
soul trusting in self — like Paul before the 
vision awakened him to life and light. 

Oh! who will speak to you the divine wor 
that Gospel of peace and forgiveness teaching pi 
the sinner, amid abhorrence of the sin — and soc 
the agonies of that wild, raging heart by incuh 
compassion for the tempted, and sympathy wit 
fallen? 

There is a more vivid flash — a more terrific 
clatter and crackle of the thunder — a more v 
burst of hail, wind, and rain — and the cry 
child faintly heard. 

She started up — 

"Oh I had forgotten her! — I had forgotten c 
thing! — Bring her to me, she is frightened 
little thing — well she may be. Fetch her, I 
— bring her to my bed." 
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"Come to me! come to me! my crying, innocent 
ihild," as the little trembling girl clinging to her 
lurse's neck, almost beside herself with terror, was 
Drought in — 

'*Come to me! — come to me! — my innocent! — 
lay sweet one! Come to your poor mammy, my baby!" 

The child sprang to her arms, and nestled to her 
bosom shivering and shuddering. And, the poor, 
young mother was shivering and shuddering like a 
Little child herself — and those two clung to each 
other, for they loved so, that comfort visited their 
hearts, in spite of the horrors of the night; — and 
gradually the storm of anguish and terror subsided, 
and they fell asleep in each others arms. 

Then Elliott gently stepped to the bedside to draw 
the curtain, and there they lay, — that beautiful 
young mother, and that beautiful young child. 

She, with all the abundance of her golden waves 
of hair scattered over pillow, cheek, and bosom, her 
face still marked with the lines of deepest sorrow, and 
slightly tinted with the fever of excitement, leaning 
her cheek upon the head of that little slumbering girl 
— who nestled against her heart, warm, sheltered^ 
and happy, sleeping in profoundest peace; the beauti- 
ful white slender arms of the young mother clasped 
closely round — to her, a safe defence, and shield. 

The lady^s maid stood looking at them a little 
while, with a tenderness and emotion, that made her 
own heart the better; then, she softly drew the cur- 
tain, and stole back to the fire, and reseated herself 
in the comfortable arm chair, listening to the fading 
echoes of the now retreating storm, till she too dozed 
into foTgetfulnesB, and slept till daj\)i^^. 
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How beautiful is the morning after such a storm! 

Is not the creation of God a great book of hiero- 
glyphics, where we may read His truth in the image, 
language? 

And may not this sweet, soft, shining of the morn- 
ing, succeeding some awful night -storm — * when 
nature, as it were washed and purified by the tempest, 
meets the sun like a bride freshly adorned — may it 
not fitly represent that far brighter morning wticli 
shall arise, when the saints, clothed in white robes, 
who have passed to the kingdom of heaven throngb 
much affliction, shall stand pure and bright, before 
the throne of the Lamb of God? 



The day broke fresfi , and glittering. Every leaf 
and spray hung with drops, that glistened in the rays 
of an early unclouded sun. The air felt so pure, and 
exhilarating, that Elliot topened the window wide, and 
let in the gentle, reviving breeze, upon that broken, 
wearied, unhappy Lady Emma. 

Sleep had refreshed her, however, and when first 
she unclosed her eyes, and saw that little one still 
slumbering in her bosom, she, who had forgotten for 
the moment what had passed — wondered why her 
heart felt so heavy. 

Then she bent her head and kissed the child, 
and the little girl opened her eyes — looking so like 
William! 

And at this, recollection returned, and that terrible 
instant came, when after a deep forgetful sleep, we 
&r8t recollect the awful event that has happened, and 
which has changed all oi lite «iwxxA \ja ^ iort vs^^st. 
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She stared wildly into the child^s eyes for one mo- 
ment, then with a shudder unclasped her arms, and 
arning suddenly away, flung herself upon the oppo- 
Lte pillow — her face the picture of despair. 

She felt as if she should never love her child again 
8 she had done, for it was his child also. 

But that anguish was but momentary. The mother^s 
)ve is stronger than death — far stronger than anger, 
tetter feelings returned. Startled at her owh violence, 
he drew the little one towards her, smothering it with 
isses, as if to make amends for the involuntary in- 
astice, murmuring in her heart the while, ^^No, no, 
weet one, it is not your fault.... Poor dear! — 
loor dearl I will love you for ever and ever. I may, 
aid I must love you I** 



When Emma at last rose from her bed, that hap- 
pened to her which usually happens in such cases to 
ill — the excited feelings of the night lost something 
>f their intensity, and things assumed a calmer and 
praver aspect. 

The horrible agony of distress in which she had 
^een struggling was in a degree abated, and — those 
(rague, passionate accusations against her husband as- 
sumed a less positive and a very diminished form. 
She began to question herself as to the justice of her 
suspicions — to perceive that after all they were but 
suspicions, taken up without examination, from mere 
bints dropped by the old woman, and might be alto- 
gether groundless — and thi^^t the intensity of her feel- 
ings had been much aggravated by the piteous story 
pf Edward's fate. 
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As she went on dressing — going througli iliat 
ordinary, indispensable routine of life, so wholesome 
to the excitable, vibrating, nervous temperament of 
many men, and most women — these more reasonable 
ideas gained upon her. She felt very, very heavy at 
heart, and looked with a repugnance almost sickening 
upon the things around her, as upon possessions most 
fearfully obtained; but she began to hope that William 
would be able to explain things , so as to justify him- 
self from anything approaching to treachery — she 
felt that she would have given worlds to find that her 
husband had come forward as the generous advocate 
of his brother^s cause, as he ought to have done, till 
she began to hope that so he must have done. 

She came down to breakfast, looking pale and 
wan, and anxious it is true, but not so utterly wretch- 
ed as she had done the preceding night. 

Breakfast over, she put on her bonnet and cloak, 
and walked out, feeling low and unhappy, but some^ 
what more at ease. Elliott asked her if she would 
not please to bathe. The bathing -houses lay at the 
foot of the hill up which the carriage road ascended 
to the top of the cliff; they stood in front of a small, 
scattered village, which ran along the beach. 

"No," Emma said, "she did not feel inclined to 
bathe.^' Her little girl stood at the top of the stairs, 
in her straw hat and little cloak, holding nurse's 
hand, preparatory to going a walking; she was peep- 
ing down, hoping mamma would take her out with her; 
but the pre -occupied young mother never looked np, 
and opening the door issued forth, leaving the dis- 
appointed little Imogene to nurse. 

Emma was panting ^o ^^\. o\3l\. ^Xotv^ — <a^te alone, 
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if possible, to find her way, unobserved, to tbe 
6 of those cliffs from which Edward had fallen 

the sea. 

She hastily passed through the little garden, and 
le upon the short, thick grass, where wild thyme, 

.pink thrift, and other seaside thrf plants were 
wing upon the downs that spread in beautiful out- 

around her; but she saw nothing of this. Her 
3 were bent upon that green line against the ocean 
ch marked the abrupt termination of the land. To 
; she turned her steps, walking impatiently on. 

reached the precipice, the wind ushered in the 
ig tide waving her white dress and black scarf, 

the ribbons in her straw-hat, as she thus passed 

Having reached the edge of the cliff, she looked 
n upon the dizzy precipice below. It was almost 
fectly perpendicular, and the water came up close 
he face of the chalk, leaving not the smallest foot- 
jtdth of sand between it and the waves, which here 
ned very deep. 

She shuddered as she looked down upon the green, 
isparent depths, now heaving with the coming 
I — the waves with their white crests rising and 
ing in monotonous succession, chasing each other 
inst the precipice, where they broke with a hol- 
sound. 

The sun shone bright upon the waters, and snowy 
-birds were soaring or floating in the air -— now 
)ping and dipping their light wings in the waves — 
r rising and settling on the peaks of the cliffs, 
small vessel with sails full set, was scudding 
3re the wind, and was able, Buda. "nt^.^ 'Oafe ^^^*^ 
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of water, to approach so near the shore that 
could easily distinguish the men on hoard, in their 
tarred jackets and scarlet caps. There was not, in 
fact, a single fragment of broken rock or breaker to 
prevent a vessel of even jet larger size nearing the 
land more clos^y. 

The influence of this lovely ocean scene was 
soothing. 

She sat down, and pensively gazed upon the 
beautiful picture before her, indulging a somewhat 
pleasing melancholy, and that sort of unacknowledged 
hope that all is not for ever over, which steals upon 
us, even when the dead lie motionless before our eyes, 
and yet more when we only hear that they are gone. 

That child, and that story of the extraordinary 
man in Egypt! — that Bey! — the able, the bene- 
volent, and the thoughtful man — but it could not 
be — from that very cliff he had flung himself. 

The waters before her, alas! were deep enough — 
aye, ten-fold deep enough — to bury him. She looked 
into them and shuddered. 

And in this manner she passed several days; some- 
times walking slowly upon the edge of the cliffs, as 
nearly as possible to the land line; sometimes sitting 
upon the turf, and gazing upon the sea. One is never 
wearied of watching the sea; and that wide, heaving 
expanse — that picture of infinite strength in repose 
when the ocean is at peace, soothed her, as it has 
soothed many an aching heart before hers. 

She continued steadily to refuse Elliott's invitations 
to bathe, nor would she leave the downs. Her horses 
jGitajed idly in the stable — her poor little longing girl 
went out with nurse alon^ 
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After a few days, however, Emma began to extend 
ber walks, for at first she had gone but a very little 
way. She fonnd that upon this side the downs gra- 
dually rose in height, and the cliffs became here and 
there turfy peaks, broken sheer off towards the sea 
line, and becoming steeper and loftier, as you ad- 
vanced along the coast. 

One day Emma had walked far, led on as one is 
in such a scene, by the desire to scale the highest 
point in sight. She reached this point at last, which 
she found jutted out into the sea — terminating in a 
tiigh precipice, and commanding the whole coast line 
pv'hich she had passed over. 

It makes one giddy to look down such precipices, 
ind she felt her head beginning to turn, so she re- 
peated a little way, and, looking round, became aware 
>f a small cottage, built of heath and turf, in front of 
vhich, standing a few paces from the edge of the cliff, 
^th a spy -glass to his eye, stood a man in a sailor's 
iacket. 

She felt tired and thirsty, and dying for a glass of 
nrater, for the day was hot, and she had walked a con- 
siderable distance — so she accosted the man, making 
lome remark upon the beauty of the scene; and then 
isked whether that was his cottage, and whether she 
50uld have a little water. 

The sailor answered courteously, and was putting 
iown his spy -glass in order to accompany her to the 
liut, but she begged that he would not do so — for 
said she, "You seem to be rather anxiously watching 
something at a distance.^' 

"It is the Imperieuse, Ma'am, coming up channel" 
the man replied — "a three-decker — axii otl^ qI"^^ 
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finest ships in lier Majesty's service. Would you like 
to take a peep, Ma'am? there, do you see? — all sails 
set. The very skyscrapers spread — coming up like 
a queen as she is, with wind and tide full in her 
favour. It's a sight for a king, let alone a queen, 
isn't it? — Here, Nancy," calling to a woman who 
now showed herself at the door of the cabin — "Fetch 
the lady a glass of water. Wouldn't you like just a 
taste of spirits in it. Madam? — has paid the Queen 
her dueS) I'll insure you, I being one of the coast 
guard." 

Lady Emma (returning the spy-glass): ". . . .No, 
thank you, only a drop of water. It is a beautifiil 
sight, indeed! — And is that your house? — And 
do you spend all your day here upon the look-out? It 
must be fearfully windy and cold at times." 

The Sailor: "There and here about, Ma'am — and 
it is wild enough at times , for sure — but duty must 
be done. I have charge of the look-out easterly, as 
far as yon staff on the point below there — westerly 
as far as Eagle's cliff, or rather the little bathing 
village below it — which perhaps my lady comes 
from" — 

Lady Emma: "From that neighbourhood. — Then 
you watch the whole extent of cliff in front of Mr. 
Aubrey's Swiss cottage — I have seen a sailor walk- 
ing about there, appearing to have nothing to do — 
and could not think why he did so. I understand now." 

The Sailor: "The cliff in front of the Swiss cot- 
tage and there away, and down to the village of Creek 
— and sure enough. Creek it may be called — for 
Creek has been the making of it. The water that 
eomee up there has been, a i^Asxou^ TvyxvVyt%Tss»j^i^<^ts.'' 
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Lady Emma: ''But you watched the cliff in front 
of the Swiss cottage, I tiiink you isaid?" 

The Sailor: "Not much to watch there away. He 
must be a clever fellow as landed a cargo in front of 
that cottage. Why them cliffs are as steep as a brick- 
wall — but you see, Miss, a vessel can come very 
close in shore all about there, and lie snug — and 
run a cargo at her ease, except one keeps a sharp 
look-out, in that same little bay.^' 

Lady Enuna: "And have you been long upon this 
station?" 

The Sailor: "I'm no chicken. Miss, — IVe been 
on this station since I served in that same Imperieuse — 
bless her, how she does come it. Now take a look 
through the glass , do — That 's what I call a beauty. 
Only see the way that vessel comes up channel." 

Emma takes the glass and looks, and still holding 
it, says — "How long have you been coast-guard 
upon this station, did you say?" 

The Sailor: "A matter of fifteen years next Mar- 
tinmas." 

Lady Emma: "Fifteen years — fifteen years — 
then" — with a sort of trembling eagerness in her 
voice — "then you were here August 18 — Seven 
years and more ago." 

The Sailor: "Was I? aye, for sure I was — Well, 
if that Imperieuse don't beat the finest three-decker in 
her Majesty's navy, call me a landsman — that 's all." 

Lady Emma: "Then, perhaps, you know some 
thing of a terrible accident that happened — a — a — 
young gentleman — that slipped from the cliff, and 
was — was ^ — was — drowned." 

The Sailor: "Do you mean — a\^o\x\. Ct«.'^\»KsL ls»r 
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brey? Aye, aye — sure enough. I saw tliat acddent 
— as you are pleased to call it, Miss — Slipped from 
the cli£P! A likely matter in a seaman like him to slip 
from a cliflP. No — no — there was no slipping, I 
take it. I saw it all, and understand well enough how 
it was ; but they never said anything to me about it, 
so I waited till I was asked." 

Lady Emma sat down upon a little bench of board 
that stood near, and held her two hands tightly across 
her breast; and she sat there as if endeavouring to re- 
cover breath to speak again, whilst the old man kept 
spying through his glass. At last she got up again, 
and came nearer, and, speaking low, said, — 

"You saw it all, you say. How near were you? 
Tell mo all about it, I beg of you." 

The old Sailor: "I might have been some hundred 
yards away; and I was standing just so, at the edge 
of the cliff, holding my glass as it may be in my 
hand — looking into it — for something was the matter 
with one of the glasses; and I wanted to watch a 
schooner which was lying a little out at sea, and 
seemed to be making for the bay, — when bang, like 
a flash of lightning, I sees the young man — Captain 
Aubrey, as I afterwards learned it was — without his 
hat; and his hair all on end as you may say. It seem- 
ed to me as if it was standing straight upright — and 
he, looking like a man out of his mind, possessed 
with the demon — or, more like, pursued by the de- 
mon; and I sees him one moment at the edge of the 
cliff, as if he stopped a fifteenth part of a second to 
look before him — and then bang, head foremost into 
tie sea — Just at higli-watfex maxVr 
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Lady Emma: "And what did you do? Wliat did 
you do?" 

The old Sailor: *^ Dropped my glass and ran for 
the place, as if for very life." 

Lady Emma: "And you saw nothing." 

The old Sailor: "liGss, it's an odd thing for a 
sailor; hut I haven't a yery good sight without my 
glass — and I uses my glass at a different length from 

another man Just as I was getting to the spot, I 

bethought me of my glass, and ran back for that, be- 
cause in my trouble I forgot that I couldn't use it in 
the condition it was; and so someway or other it was 
some little time before I got to the very place — and 
sure enough, when I did get there, I saw the mark 
of his foot upon the grass — with a slither like — as 
if one might ha' slipped, but he didn't; and. . . ." 

Lady Emma: "But you looked down — you looked 
out — you said there was a ship not far off. . . . Well, 
go on — .... go on. . . ." 

The old Sailor: "There was a ship, sure enough; 
but it must have been a good swimmer that could have 
reached that. I did fancy, when I looked hard, that 
r saw something brown — a-bobbing — and a-bobbing 
among the waves; but I could not see clear. It might 
have been a heap of sea-tang , or a waif in the water. 
I looked hard I at the ship; but I could see nothing 
distinct-like. So then I turned to the house — that 
$ame Swiss Cottage there — for I didn't then guess it 
was our Captain. Oh, he was a rare fellow if ever 
there was one! So, as I was saying, I ran to the 
house, and there I found all in confusion; for the old 
gentleman was lying dead. And so it seems, th6 
Captain was not missed at firet, audi xic>^c^^^ X/^V^vx 
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my story. At last the old gardener comes, and he 
hears what I have to say; and so we go to the place, 
but all we could see there was the slip upon the grass, 
like — " 

Lady Emma (trembling very much): "And the ship! 

— The ship!" 

The old Sailor: "The schooner, did you mean? 
Why, she was cleared away, and making for the 

offing." 

Lady Emma: "And couldn't he — was not it pos- 
sible that a man might have swum to that ship?" 

The old Sailor: "Might! — Might! It would be 
a good swimmer as did — Might! Yes, I won't say 
but he might; but I don't suppose as he did; for not 
one syllable, as I'm told, has ever been heard of him 
since. — So poor fellow, I suppose he was drownded 

— and that was a pity, for there was not a more 
gallant young officer in her Majesty's fleet, let the 
other be who he might." 

Lady Emma: "You did see something brown. 
You said it might have been the head of a man swim- 
ming. ..." 

The Sailor: "It was a pity I hadn't my glass. — 
I see so bad without my glass — with it I can see a 
gull's feather a league o£P. Yes, there was a some- 
thing — and at first I did believe — that it might be 
him swimming to the schooner." 

Lady Emma: "And did you tell no one what you 
thought — What you had seen?" 

. The Sailor: "Why, Miss, to tell the truth, I was 

afraid of being brought before the Crowner. A man 

never knows what scrape he may get into if he gets 

nesur a lawyer, like. 80 llaftld^m-^ ^^aca^ and kept 
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off that side of 1117 beat for one while, though no 
Orowner sat, after all — and, moreover, nobody from 
that day to this ever asked Jack Alcock a word, bad 
or good, about it. But you look very oddly, Miss. 
Do take a little drop of the right thing — You look 
fit to swoon away. Was you his sweetheart, if one 
may be so bold?" 

Lady Emma: "No — no — no. What are you 
talking about? Good morning," putting money into 
his hand. "It is time to be going home." 

"But," said the good old Sailor, looking compas- 
sionately at her, "You're not fit, Miss, to walk home. 
You look as if you could hardly stand. And yet 
your face is all of a glory like — and yet you seem 
bad. Bo take a drop of summut — cZo." 

"No — no — no," getting up and walking, or 
rather tottering, homewards. 

" You can't go alone — Indeed, Miss, you mustn't. 
Let my wife — she's a good old body — give you 
an arm — Heigh, Nancy 1 Put on your traps as 
quick as you can, and lend this young lady a hand 
home." 
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CHAPTER XXL 

.... Like that ofthls wild blast, 
Which, while it makes the heart with sadness shrink, 
^ Tells also of bright calms that shall sacceed. 

Wordsworth. 

Her face was, as the old man said, in a glory of 
J07, and yet she felt as if she could hardly breathe. 

With much difficulty, assisted by the good woman, 
she got home. But that was all she could do — 
Speak to any one — look at any one, seemed im- 
possible. She crept upstairs to her room, hurriedly 
undid her dress, set loose that swelling beating heart 
of hers , put on her dressing gown , flung herself upon 
the bed, and abandoned herself to a tumult of joy, 
that seemed stifling her. 

Too big, too vast, to be contained within that heart, 
which seemed actually bursting.' 

Hearts have burst so. — 3ut she was young, anJ 
nature was strong, and by and by the violent palpita- 
tion subsided, and she had power to endure this rap- 
ture of ecstasy. 

And then she lifted up her eyes to God. 

She wanted some one to thank — She must be 
grateful to some one — and she lifted up her honest, 
loving, grateful spirit to God — And thanked that 
unknown God, of whom she had so little been taught 
to think, for his great and unspeakable mercies. 

Others might doubt — she doubted no longer. — 
Me bad not rushed to buicvSl^ \i^c«i.\jL&^ V^ V%.^ Vi«,i hia 
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ather^s favour, and with it. his worldly goods and 
estate. — No ! — an injured man — his heart swelling 
idtli a sense of injustice — he had plunged into the 
dement he loved, and been borne far away to other 
Jimes, leaving for ever the ungrateful family his deeds 
tad illustrated. 

There is an intuition of faith which rarely deceives 
md never is mistrusted — from that hour Emma was 
;onvinced that Edward lived. 

One difficulty alone presented itself, when she con- 
idered the matter more coolly — "Why, if Edward 
lad lived, had he preserved this invincible silence as 
egarded his brother? 

He used so to love his brother. 

And then those dark suspicions of a wrong upon 
^illiam^s part again returned, and her joy was clouded 
>ver! — Poor thing! 

Alas! a few days more, and all was made clear. 



William Aubrey to Emma. 

Hanghton Hall. 

tfy dearest — 

Your letters are brief, and though you make no 
complaints, I can plainly see that you do not write in 
spirits. You know I did not think your plan of going 
to the Swiss Cottage a very promising one. The 
place I always thought rather gloomy, so buried as it 
is in trees. But it is now so thronged with memories 
most painful to us all, that to me, at least, the very 
Idea of it is insupportable. You say you shall soon 
return home — in which case, unless you have any 
particular reason for desiring it shoxxYdi \i^ o\iaKrwSsi»«j 
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I purpose to let the above property, which lies incon- 
venieutly distant from us here — and which i, at 
least, shall never visit agsdn. — So, my dearest, if 
you agree with me in this, will you be so very kind 
as to give orders that such things as may happen to 
remain there, and which ought not to pass into other 
hands, may be set aside, with any little articles of 
furniture which you might fancy to keep, and, pe^ 
haps, the pictures — for I propose to let it furnished, 
as it stands. There are some clothes of my poor 
fatber^s, I believe, that I have not had the spirits to 
give orders about — they should be looked over, and 
given away to the servants or to the poor; — and in 
one of his waistcoat pockets there is, I have reason 
to think, the gold pencil-case he habitually used, and 
which I should wish to have myself. I am ashamed 
to give you so much trouble, but shall be relieved of 
a burden when it is done. — The place is abhorrent 
to me. 

"Your devoted husband, 

"W. A." 
"P. S. — I am going upon business to Scotland 
for a few days. — May I hope to find you at Haugh- 
ton upon my return?" 



"Will you please," said Lady Emma to the old 
woman, "to bring the keys of the drawers standing in 
the late Mr. Aubrey^s room? I think there are no 
others in the house that are locked. I conclude that 
it is there that you put away your master^s things. 
It 13 the present Mr. Aubrey's intention to let tiie 
iouBe and furniture, and \l^ n9\!^^% ^ ^-wsiHi \&A£tier8 
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kS ought to be cleared away to be looked over whilst 
am here, so that they may be properly disposed of. 
^lease to look out the clothes, and tell me what there 
J, and I will give you orders about the dividing of 
bem. And be so good as to search in the pockets of 
be waistcoats — Mr. Aubrey thinks that his father's 
:old pencil-case will be found in one of them, and 
iB very much wishes to have it." 

The old servant obeyed, and soon afterwards re- 
amed, saying — 

"There is the inventory of the late Mr. Aubrey's 
bings, my lady, and in the pocket of his black velvet 
raistcoat the pencil-case was found — this is it — I 
ave seen my poor master use it hundreds of times, 
t has a. head engraved as a seal at the top; which 
ly master once told me belonged to the best and 
reatest man that he knew of — King Alfred. This," 
he said, pointing to a morning travelling dress that 
lung over her arm , " does not belong to my old 
aaster; I don't know how it got huddled in among 
lis clothes — but we were all in sore confusion at 
hat time. I think it must belong to Mr. William 
Lubrey. There seems to be something in the breast* 
socket, but I did not put my hand in, having no 
•rders." 

Emma was looking over the inventory. 

"I dare say — lay it down, if you please — I 
Till have it packed with my things and taken back — 
kS I have no directions concerning it." 

And then she proceeded to go over the inventory 
nth the old servant, marking with her pencil the in- 
tials of the different persons to whom she thought t^^ 
iiothes should be given. 
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She was not at all sony to have the Swiss cottage 
disposed of; she never wished to visit it more. All 
that had passed since she came there seemed to her 
like a confused dream — she was become impatient 
to get away — she fancied that once out of the cease- 
less sound of those restless waves against the rocb 
she should be able to arrange her thoughts : to look at 
things in their true light; and compose the disorder of 
spirits, which seemed to take away her power to think 
— or know what she ought to think. 

So she glanced round the room as her husband 
had desired, to- see whether there was any little article 
of ornament or so that she should wish to retain, or 
that he might like to keep posession of. 

But there seemed to be nothing. 

There was nothing to remind her of Edward, bnt 
a small garden spade, which had been preserved with 
the tradition attached to it that the Captain had used 
it when a boy. It used to stand in a comer of the 
little sitting room — this she ordered to be packed 
up; and then she examined the pictures. 

She was not the least judge of pictures. They all 
seemed to her very clever; some very ugly and some 
rather pretty; but she could not pretend to make a 
selection; it would be better to have them all packed 
up and sent to Haughton; and William could do what 
he pleased about them. 

Then she rang for her maid and said — 
. "Elliott, I intend to return to Haughton to-morrow: 
Do you think little Missy will be able to go through 
in one day? — I hate to sleep upon the road if I can 
possibly avoid itl"j 

"// my lady takes a B^^d«\ ttava.^ ^^^ ^»!a.\sR.^<v 
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doubt but we might get through — and Missy , I 
think, will bear it quite well. My young lady sleeps 
so nicely in a carriage." 

"Ask nurse about it — Give orders for a special 
train to-morrow, and pack up my things. 

"Stay — there is this coat of youir master's — you 
nay as well put it up with the rest — -— Oh! I for- 
got, give it me again — Mrs. Beer told me there was 
iomething in the breast-pocket she thought — • put 
rour hand in — is there anything?" 

"Only a purple morocco letter case, my lady." 

"Give it me, I will lock it up in my writing desk 
— you may go now — Ah! my darling are you 
here?" — as little Imogene appeared with her nurse 
it the casement; her little pinafore full of shells and 
lea-weed. 

"I want to get in, mammy" — cried the little girl, 
Tying to clamber in through the window — "Push, 
inrse dear — help me, mammy, I have got such 
jeauty sea-weeds." 

Children love to scramble in by windows, rather 
:han walk in by doors, we all know — the little one 
^ept clambering up, assisted by the branches of the 
jreepers. The young mother laughed. 

"You will hurt your bonny little legs," she said, 
'Stay — stay, take hold of my hands." * 

The letter case dropped upon the floor, as the little 
me, assisted by her mammy, struggling and laughing, 
it last contrived to tumble in. 

The first operation was to jump round her mother'^ 
aeck, and give her a good sounding kiss and kisses, 
prhilst all the hoard of sandy sea -weeds tumbled out 
>f her little Brock upon the grouixi. 
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"Oh dear, dear, my sea -weeds — my beauty sea- 
weeds." 

They had fallen in a considerable heap over tiie 
letter case — The young mother was upon her knees 
in an instant, helping her little girl to pick up her 
treasures. 

"Put 'em in my £rock — put 'em in my frock, 
please" — holding out the stained skirt to receiTS 
them. 

"Oh you untidy little puss — why does not nurse 
make you take a basket? — There — there — It 
can't be made worse now — Why what a heap of 
rubbish the child has picked up — and oh dear! — 
your papa's letters and letter case — all wet and dirtied." 

She picked them up without looking at them -* 
calling to nurse out of the window. 

" Nurse , come and take this little sloven away -^ 
Put her on a clean frock and the sea -weeds in a 
basket, and then let her come and show them to me 
— You untidy little thing — look what a mess your 
papa's letters and letter case are in." 

The nurse fetched the child, and Lady Emma 
took up her cambric handkerchief, which lay unfolded 
upon the table, and began hastily to brush the sand 
from the morocco case. 

She then' tried to rub the dirty stains from the first 
letter, and restored it to its place; then she took np a 
second. The envelope of this was torn -— the letter 
itself fell into her hand. 

The handwriting! — 

The first words! — 

"I conjure you by all the lovb we ev*r bore each 
other ..." 
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There was no time for thought, ghe tore the letter 
open and read it through — every word of it! — to 
the signature — "Edward Aubrey." 

Almost fiercely she turned again to the first page, 
and found the date — "July the 25th" — ten days 
before Mr. Aubrey had died. She snatched up the 
anvelope, which had fallen to her feet. The London 
post-mark was upon it — July the 24th — six days 
before Mr. Aubrey had died. 

She clenched the letter in her hand. She raited 
her hands above her head — she stamped with her 
foot. Her face was all changed. It was an agony of 
rage and despair. 

"He knew — he knew — he did know! He has 
known it all this time — time — time — all that 
Algernon said to me. . . He has known it all this 
dme, and he has never told it — never righted his 
brother's memory! Stolen his inheritance — stolen 
bis love — stolen his good name! Oh wretch! — 
wretch! — wretch that I am! — what shall I — shall 
[ do?" 

The door opened, the little girl stood at it, with 
her basket fiill of sea-weeds in her hand. She was 
hi a clean white frock, her little face shining like 
bhe morning, her hair combed nicely round her face 
— holding her basket of s^a-weed in her hand — her 
pretty dark expressive eyes lifted to her mother. 

"I'm come — now. Mamma." 

"Take her away, nurse — take her away — Oh 
those eyes! those eyes! how fearfully like! Take her 
away!" 

The poor child lifted up a face of dismay to her 
mother; all the sunshine of the liU\e couuVeaft^R.^ ^w^fc. 

Aubrey. JL "^ 
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That her good heart could not stand. 

She rushed forwards — caught the child in her 
arms* 

"No, no — go away, nurse — go away. No, 
no, no — It's not your fault, my little love — my 
little darling. Don't cry — don't cry. I can't help 
crying" — for rage had melted into a passion of 
tears. "But don't you cry, my darling! don't you cry." 

And so she sank down upon the ground, pressing 
her child to her hreast — the little arms clasped close 
round her neck — and hurst forth into torrents of 
tears, joined by the now weeping little girl, and 
rocking and swaying to and fro — as if to comfort 
both at once. 



The letter carried but t6o certain evidence of what 
had passed. The intelligence of his father's illness 
had reached Edward abroad, at a remote place, where 
be was himself confined to his bed by an accident — 
a blow upon the head. 

As soon as he heard of his father's danger, he felt 
that it was impossible to delay the explanation which 
he had always intended to make when his father's 
wrath against the real offender was somewhat abated. 
To suffer his father to die under this horrible mis- 
apprehension as to the extent of his own fault was 
impossible. He thought nothing of his inheritance — 
scarcely even of his betrothed. He thought only of 
setting himself right with the father he so loved and 
honoured, before that father died. 

He would hjive instantly retamed to England for 
tie purpose; but this his me^t«\ ^\XftTA^xL\.\as!^^^&:^'s^ 
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forbade — he had therefore no resource left but to 
write to William, which he did, in the most affecting 
terms — beseeching him to prepare the way for his 
return — and to explain with all the caution he could 
use, so that Lord Algernon might not be brought into 
jeopardy, the real state of the case — and not to allow 
his father — his affectionate, partial father, to suffer 
one day longer under this horrible misapprehension. 
"I think if he were to die before I had recovered his 
esteem, I should never get the better of it. Write," 
he went on, "write to me here. When I can travel 
I know not — tell me that all is as it should be — 
that I may come home." . . . 

The prayer of the letter, it is plain, had not been 
faimied. 

William had received it, there could be no doubt; 
but he had not flown with it to his father's bedside, as 
every law of truth and honour demanded. No, wretch 

— wretch — he had kept it back! His father had 
died with a curse on his lips, and Edward had been 
driven to despair. The exact particulars of the history 
she could not know. One thing only was certain — 
William had received the letter. 

Yes, it was but too true William had received 
the letter, and through it had entered into a dire 
temptation. 

That letter would reverse the whole order of things 

— that letter would restore Emma to her first lover. 
There lay the temptation. It was not the estate — 
it was but as regarded Emma, that he cared for the 
estate — as it regarded that hope of unspeakable felicity 
in which he had but for a few weeks indulged. 

Oh it was a aore temptatioul yet \Le ^A \i^\. Sss^rsq^ 
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» yield to it. Oh no , that be far from him — ie 
M^ould not yield — he only hesitated, parleyed witk 
the fiend — hesitated and faltered and delayed , to 
make the immense, immense sacrifice. 

The letter had, after considerable delay, followed 
him to a distant place, where he was engaged in his 
father^s affairs. He only lost some eight and forty 
hours — parleying with the fiend — tampering with 
his conscience — hesitating, before he triumphed over 
the temptation to commit a heinous wrong. 

Shame — honour — everything that was man 
within him, conquered at last — but the hour was 
gone by. 

He set forward at length — But he went, after all, 
reluctantly. He looked back to that tempting vision 
of forbidden delights — yet he did go on, but not 
straight forwards, rapidly and decisively, as he ought 
to have done. 

And so — when he arrived at the Swiss cottage, 
all was over. 

His father was dead — and his brother drowned 
in the deep, deep sea. 



The agonies of his remorse were known but to 
himself. The first violence of self-reproach subsided in 
time — but the remembrance lay at his heart for ever. 

He strove to palliate matters between himself and 
himself — pleaded the greatness of the temptation, 
and that he had not yielded after all — he had con- 
quered — and who would have thought — who could 
have expected — that so slight a delay . . .? — but 
tie worm kept gnawing b^. 
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Poor Edward! "Thus," he would plead to himself, 
^^in this one point he was, it appeared, guiltless — 
font his love of gambling, the weakness . . . and 
instability of his character, could never have made 
Emma happy. The very manner of his death — 
though it was shuddering to think of, showed weak- 
ness, in its desperation and violence." 

"Why did he not wait to know the truth?" 

"Why did he not wait to explain?" — But the 
worm gnawed on. 

William^s cheek grew pale, his health declined, his 
spirits failed, sleep and appetite forsook him. 

Yes, even witi her! blest in her he adored, — 
finding her every hour more charming, more precious, 
xnore deservedly dear; — feeling that by degrees he 
was making a progress in her affections — the worm 
that never dies gnawed on. 



But now the hour is arrived, which sooner or later 
comes to every man — frequently in this Hfe, but 
certainly in the next — the hour when all that is 
hidden shall be revealed, and everything that is 
covered known. 

The bolt has fallen — retribution has begun, and 
William Aubrey's secret is betrayed to Emma. 

How she bore the discovery, y«u. partly know. 
She has been pictured to you at the o^imig of this 
story, on that beautiful terrace walk at Haughton — 
clothed with the utmost simplicity sitting &ere, 
spuming as it were with her foot, at the grandeur 
which encompasses her, — and in which she scorns 
Koy longer to ahare. 
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And what could she do more? 

He has not yet returned home. He has been 
detained in Scotland — she must needs remain where 
she is, surrounded by the luxury so unworthily 
obtained, but the very heavens that stretch abore, 
and the beautiful earth which spreads around her, are 
hateful in her sight. 

She was scarcely more than a girl still — young, 
vehement, impetuous, and passionate, in her abhorrence 
of wrong. And this great wrong had been done for 
her sake, — and will she enjoy the fruits of it? 

Bather die. 

She took it in her own strong way. 

She had no one to advise or soothe her. 

To touch, to taste or handle, what had been thus 
obtained! 

She loathed the thought. 

She laid aside all her rich and delicate clothing, 
of which she had been perhaps foolishly fond. She 
carried those diamonds, in which she had taken a 
young girl's pride, and all the pretty trinkets that her 
young fancy had found pleasure in; and went and 
locked them up in one of William's drawers in his 
dressing-room. Clearing her own of every vestige 
of superfluous ornament, as she would of some foul 
stain. 

She would dine no longer from that service of 
silver gilt plate and china, peculiarly appropriated to 
her use when alone. 

She would not touch one of the expensive little 

delicacies prepared by the artiste below. She reso- 

lutely refused everything but the simplest fare, and 

tiat brought up upon tlie ox^xkaary \vwx&^^^ ^^c^ivsa. 
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She did the same hj her litde girL The richly worked 
and lace trimmed frocks were eveiy one of ihem laid 
aside. The simplest cotton dresses were all she was 
allowed to wear. The nurse monmed, but the child 
heeded not — she was too young for such nonsense — 
she was more than ever with her mother and was 
happy. 

Whether Edward lived or not was doubtful — but 
living or dead, Emma would never profit by that of 
which he had been so treacherously deprived. 

Perhaps he did still live — perhaps — oh blessed 
hope! — restitution might yet be made. In the mean 
time, touch what was rightly his — never would she 
do so more. 

William's absence was unavoidably delayed for 
some weeks, during which, Lady Emma never once 
wrote to him. He was hurt at her silence; but no 
suspicion was awakened as to the cause of it. 

Ever since Lord Algernon's letter, her fits of low 
spirits had been more frequent, and at the best of 
times, she was but an idle correspondent. He satisfied 
himself thus, and felt only the more impatient to 
return home. The business he was upon was tedious, 
but indispensable — he fretted at the delay; thus di- 
minishing the small stock of health and spirits he still 
possessed. Feverish, nervous, languid, low — 

At last he got through his task, and home 
he came. 
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CHAPTEE XXn. 

. • . Vain are sappliant orles. 
And prayers that woald ando her forced farewell, 
For she retarns not. 

WOBDSirORTH. 

Since Her retum £rom the Swiss cottage Emma had 
seen little of the housekeeper. Her dislike of Alice 
Craven had rather increased than diminished, and 
Alice returned this, and with interest. She had al- 
ways affected to regard Lady Emma^s proceedings 
with a certain contempt, as those of a capricious, in- 
experienced girl', but this last unaccountable condnct 
really seemed in some degree to warrant animadve^ 
sions, which till then her conscience had not ceased 
to reproach her for, as built more upon prejudice and 
jealousy than upon any just foundation. 

She, however, presumed not to remonstrate. Bnt 
by a certain air of the head and expression of the hp, 
showed plainly enough what she thought of Lady 
Emma's behaviour — In fact, setting it down as 
merely a fresh instance of the caprices of a spoiled 
child. — "Spoiled," as her expression was, '*till she 
did not know what she would be at." 

Upon a certain morning, however, Mrs, Craven 
found herself summoned to Lady Emma^s dressing- 
room, and, when she entered, there was her young 
lady seated with an open letter before her. 

"Mrs. Craven, this letter is from your master — 
He will be at home to-morxo^ e^^xcoi^:' 
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Mr9. Craven's usuallj gloomy face brightened. 

"Will he? — I hope — I hope he is better, my 
lady." 

"Better! — * I am not aware that I ever told yon 
lie was ill.'* 

"Ah I my lady « — It needed no telling — I know 
him. Could I not know the child that has laid in my 
bosom better than anybody? Mr. William was very 
pooriy when he went away." 

"He does not mention his health in this letter/' 
said Emma, coldly. "I don't suppose he does enjoy 
remarkably good health or spirits." 

*^No Madam, — Not since he has come to lire at 
ECaughton Hall." 

"Possibly; but I wanted to give orders about a 
change I intend to make in the rooms. It^ is time 
Miss Aubrey should be taken out of the nursery. She 
is not yet old enough for a Governess. I intend to 
have her under my own care. Let Mr. Aubrey keep 
his usual bed-room and dressing-room at the east 
wing. Prepare the bed-room and dressing-room at 
the end of the west wing for myself — I mean to oc- 
cupy it, with Miss Aubrey." 

"And leave my William I .... My master all to 
himself 1" cried the astounded Alice. 

"Just so. My first duties are to my child. No 
remonstrances if you please — they are out of place 
in your mouth, Mrs. Craven; and before Mr. Aubrey 
returns, I may as well inform you at once — that I in- 
t^id no longer to submit to the sort of censuring in- 
t^erenoe you have presumed once or twice to exer- 
cise with regard to my proceedings and the manage- 
ment of my famiJy. Once for a\\, \&\. \x.% V«^^ tj^^ 
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more of such things, otherwise either yon quit iite 
house or /.'* 

Mrs. Craven^s dark eyes flashed as she fixed ihem 
jipon her mistress, who spoke with a decision that slie 
had never assumed before; but Emma was wretched, 
and wretchedness makes ns reckless of consequences. 
She cared little what became of her. The tone Mis. 
Craven assumed was more irritating to her than ever. 
She could bear it no longer, and she determined to 
speak out at last, and make an end of it. 

**Yes," she went on — warming as she proceeded, 
for there was an expression of defiance in Mrs. Cra- 
ven's face that aroused all her spirit — "Yes, I have 
been patient too long; and I tell you once for all, 
and before your master returns, that I am resolved to 
be mistress, and sole mistress, in this house — and 
that I will allow no controller of either myself or my 
household here.*' 

" You think yourself a very grand lady, no doubt," 
was the answer, in a strange, threatening, ironi* 
eal tone. 

Lady Emma turned her head away angrily, but 
disdaining to answer. 

^* You think great things of yourself, it seems, be- 
cause you are the daughter of a ruined Irish peer . . • 
and you look down upon your husband — the husband 
God has given you — I can see you do — and you 
make him wretched. Such a man as that to be made 
wretched I and by the woman he would offer up his 
life fori — And now you are going to put the last 
stroke; to your work, and to break his heart outright 
-bjF your cruel caprices — But have a care! — mark 
mjr words — have a caie\^ 
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'^Haye a care, and of what?'* she cried, ont of all 
patience — ^' Leave the room and leave the house I 
EEow dare jon talk in this way to me?'' 

"Leave the honse! — Yes, if yon will — for 
reary am I of it, and of all things. He will die, and 
lien what shall I wish for bat to die too? There is 
me only that I loved — one thing only that I de- 
sired, and I would fain have stayed by him till all 
vas over with him." 

'*I don't want to send you away," said Emma, 
somewhat startled and softened by the melancholy 
vith which this last speech was delivered, — "It is 
^our own fault. If you would but behave as a servant 
>ught to do — you might stay; but . . ." 

"As a servant! — Yes to be sure, and so I ought. 
Well, well, we little know what or where we are — 
we may be walking upon a mine! — who knows? It 
oaay explode some day or other, and then where may 
jrou and your child be blown to." 

Alas! thought poor Emma, it has abeady exploded; 
oay life is shattered in irreparable ruin; but she only 
sinswered coldly, — 

"I repeat what I before said, — If you will be- 
bave decently well, you may stay, if you please — 
%t least till Mr. Aubrey comes home." 



The next evening William returned. 

He came into the room where Lady Emma was 
sitting by the fire, looking so extremely ill; so much 
thinner and worse in every respect than when they 
bad parted, that she was very much shocked and 
Etfifected; and she found it difficult at \ka\. ^^X. Ts\5svfiL^\s^. 
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of reunion to adhere to the plan of systematic separa- 
tion, which she had laid down for h^iself. 

JBLe entered with tremhling eagerness; his face 
filled with that expression of deep sadness , yet of ex- 
cessive love with which he was ever accustomed to 
meet her — the one sole passion of his heart 

He spread out his arms, and would have clasped 
her to his hosom. 

But she held back. 

^^No, Mr. Aubrey," she said, coldly extending lier 
hand. 

"Emma! — my Emma! — my love! — Emma! — 
What in this? — What is the matter?" 

^^ Nothing but this — that things are changed since 
we parted .... or rather, they are not changed — 
only I understand them better. But you look tired — 
will you have tea or coffee?" 

And she put her hand upon the bell. 

"Don't ring," he said, turning very pale, and 
pulling open the breast of his travelling coat as lie 
spoke, — " Give me a moment — a moment's time to 
breathe — Emma! — Emma! — love! — Emma!** 

A strange expression came over his face as lie 
uttered the words, looking anxiously in her face, 
then starting forward, with sudden passion, "Qodin 
heaven!" he cried — he harshly seized her wrists, 
pressing them convulsively as if in an iron vice — 
"What am I to understand, Madam, by this? — Whom 
have you seen? — Where have you been? — Some 
one has robbed me of your heart." 

"Let go my hands, if you please. If you haTC 

Any jealous injurious suspicions of my honour, I for 

give yon — Yes , some on© \k»A tq\^^ ^ wi^ ^Itssjj V^Mit" 
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He stamped furiously with his foot, and squeezed 
ler wrists as if he would have broken them. 

"And that one is — yourself." 

He let the wrists fall. The delicate arms were 
►otli black with the marks of his fingers. She looked 
[ovra upon them, rather wonderingly than reproach- 
ally. She seemed to feel no pain — to be past 
»hysical pain. 

He stood like one transfixed before her, gazing 
nto her face with fierce searching eyes. 

"Emma — what can you mean?" 

"Look into your own heart, and you will know 
v^eH enough what I mean. There was a letter-case 
bund belonging to you." 

"Good Heavens — It is found!" 

"Yes — it is found." 

"And, you opened it?" 

"It was opened owing to an accident. — Two 
etters fell out." 

"And you read them?" 

"Yes." 

"Then," he cried, clasping his hand wildly over his 
forehead, "You know all — you have long seen — 
but now you know the accursed Cain before you." 

She made no answer. 

He turned from her and took two or three 
hasty strides up and down the room, then he came 
back and looked at her as there she stood, for she 
had risen from her seat — there she stood, in his 
eyes, more extravagantly beautiful than ever — for, 
txvljy she had been as it were sublimed by the mental 
agony she had gone through .... da.^ VicJ&fiA. ^^^ 
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and jaded — but, oh, such an angel of truth and 
power! 

Sadly and sadly he gazed — approaching her 
step by step — Then, suddenly, he snatched her to 
his breast — pressed a fevered, fiery kiss upon her 
forehead — let her go, and left the room. 

He appeared no more that night. 

He learned the arrangements that Lady Emma 
had made from Alice , whom he found standing in his 
dressing-room when he entered his apartments. She 
also related, as he sat silently listening to her without 
the slightest interruption, all the strange proceedings, p 
as she styled them, of his wife, since her return 
home. — To Alice they appeared the veriest extra- 
vagance of whim — but he too well understood their 
meaning. 

"Don't use such words in speaking of her, Alice," 
he said, "let us beware of judging, for we are all 
sinners — And you above all should distrust your- 
self, for you estimate that creature most unjustly. — 
She has a noble heart — Yours is high, but it is not 
like hers — Did you say — to the very diamonds I 
had so much pride in giving her?" 

"Yes, to every the least present you ever made 
her. — They are all in that drawer — here is the 
key." 

He received it, sighing heavily — went up to the 
drawer, looked in. There everything, to the very least 
trifle, lay arranged. He took up the little omamente 
one by one — sadly remembering the fondness with 
which they had been given, and the girlish pleasure 
with which received. Every, the least object, was 
associated with some lovei mwiOT^. 
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"She has not kept back one! — But she never 
loved me." 

"Aye — that was it — I saw it as soon as she 
entered this house — she never loved you. — Women 
who do not love their husbands are always whimsical, 
captious, and tyrannical." 

"Have done," cried he, angrily. He felt as if he 
were in the coils of a serpent. 

Alice saw she had gone too far, and continued 
nore soothingly, — 

" But time does wonders , — she may learn to love 
p-ou at last — I have seen such things." 

"Time can do nothing for me. — I would like to 
be left to myself, Alice, if you please." 



The story draws to a conclusion. — 

From this hour the history of William Aubrey was 
ended. He never recovered. He lingered some months, 
aud might be seen wandering like the ghost of him- 
self,, about the shrubberies, the lawns, and greens of 
beautiful Haughton. He seldom spoke to any one. 
When he returned to the house he always retired to 
his dressing-room — it opened into what had been 
once Lady Emma^s bed-chamber. 

He used to pass through that door; indeed, it was 
seldom closed, and would pace up and down the large 
and spacious apartment for hours together. 

Appetite and sleep seemed entirely to have for- 
saken him. He wasted visibly — but he made no 
complaint; he never asked to see his wife. If he saw 
her at a distance he turned another ^a.7 ^ VI ^«^ ^^- 
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cid^3(tall7 met he made her a formal salute, 
passed on. 

She on her side maintained her attitude of 
and proud disdain, and obstinately adhered to tfa 
solution not to make the slightest use of the foi 
thus miserably obtained, except so far as to si 
&e merest necessaries. And eren these, she 
making arrangements soon to provide for by the h 
of her hands. She began to work indefatigably 
her needle, though as yet she knew no means oi 
posing of the produce of her industry. 

In the first moment of their meeting — or i 
of their separation — her heart had melted to^ 
him; but she had imposed it upon herself as a 
of duty to resist what she thought a weakness, 
believed that she ought not — and therefore 
would not, forgive him. The wrong was ano 
wrong — and he that was wronged was no L 
there to pardon. 



Such a course of things could not go on 
large house like Haughton, and in a family ho 
the position of Mr. Aubrey^s, without num 
rumours, some false, some more or less true — g< 
afloat in the neighbourhood. Emma saw no 
ordering herself to be refused to every visitor. 
Birchell, the only person she would have adm 
was still from home, and she had not even he 
dress, Grace and her husband having proceeded i 
Continent after the convalescence of his mothe 
order to spend the rest of the vacation in travelli] 
fio there was notlung to ^^ ^i ^^s^v^ti to 
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ihonglits, or to point out what was mistaken in her 
feelings or actions. 

She spent her time as I have described her at the 
opening of this story — walking with her little girl 
about the grounds, dressed in the plainest manner — 
hard, unforgiving, wretched! At times the melancholy 
^gure of her husband might be seen emerging from 
among the darkest and most secluded walks. If she 
had ojjly watched him for a few minutes, she must 
have seen how feeble and wasted he was becoming; 
but she always turned her eyes away. 

Sometimes she would chance to meet Alice, who 
•kept her place in the family, in spite of all that had 
happened, and who glared upon her like a lioness, as 
Bhe passed — but they never exchanged a syllable. 
Which of this wretched three was the most utterly 
wretched, it would be hard to say — he, with his 
slowly-breaking heart, savouring his misery drop by 
drop — dying by inches of remorse and of love most 
invincible and most unhappy — disgusted with life — 
without future hope or wish; only desiring to sink 
into the grave, to forget and be forgotten; — or she, 
so dreary, so desolate, so alone ii)L her resentment, 
doing violence to herself to maintain, against the se- 
cret impulses of her better heart — that cold, unfor- 
giving, behaviour; — or the wretched Alice, torn by 
desperate feelings which she dared not disclose, a 
prey to rage, disappointment, and an intolerable thirst 
for revenge. 

At last Mrs. Birchell returned home. 

The Christian woman resumed her life of duty, 
with . cheerful devotion and serenity of heart. Hers 
was that divine charity • — cantoB — \5a».\. ^wjcccl^ ^^j' 
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pansive feeling extending from God to man, whidiwe 
have no word to express in all its ftillnesjs — for the 
word, Love, seems to be but a faint expression of the 
whole generous meaning. That, which unites the 
warm enthusiasm for all that is good and great, with 
tenderest pity for the sinful and bad — thus filling 
up the pure outline of the genuine Christian cha- 
racter. Grace soon heard that things were not going 
on rightly at the Hall, and she hastened to visit her 
friend. 

The servant who opened the door told her that his 
Lady now never saw any one. 

*^But I am sure she will see me,*^ said Mrs. 
Birchell. ^'Pray let me come into the hall, at least, 
whilst you take up my name and inquire — I am 
certain Lady Emma will see me." 

"Walk in, Ma^am, then, if you please — but as to 
finding Lady Emma, I don^t in the least know where 
she is. She has walked out, I suppose — my Lady 
almost lives out of doors." 

"In the shrubberies? Do you think she is there? 
Then I will go and find her myself." 

The man would have made some objection, but 
Mrs. Birchell decided the matter by crossing the hall, 
opening the glass door at the other end of it which 
led into the shrubberies, and at once making her way 
out. 

She wandered about some time, meeting no one. 
The walks were intricate, and their twisting mazes 
measured many miles in extent, as they turned and 
returned upon each other. She had intended to go 
first to the terrace, hoping to find her iriend in that 
her favourite walk*, but eb.^ m»i^^ «i ^wtoti^ \»aKv^ and 
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soon found herself wandering along she knew not 
whither, among the thickest and most retired parts of 
the woods and plantations. 

She proceeded hastily — now turning this way, 
now that, hoping to emerge from the leafy labyrinth; 
but the trees seemed only to grow the closer and the 
thicker as she went on. 

At last, in one of the darkest parts of the walk — 
where, indeed, the sun and wind were so shut out by 
a dense wall of yew trees and hollies, and by dark 
overhanging elms, that the air within was more like 
the sickly damp of an underground cave, than that 
belonging to the arched foliage of trees, she saw a 
figure moving slowly before her — it was that of a 
man, and, as she soon perceived, not of a workman, 
but of a gentleman, proceeding languidly along. She 
would have turned away, but there was no other path, 
and thinking there could be no harm in just passing 
by, she advanced, and, as she came nearer, discovered 
that it was Mr. Aubrey — though looking so emaciated 
and moving so feebly, that she could scarcely believe 
that it could really be himself. 

It was now too late to retreat, and she, intending 
to pass with a slight salutation, went straight on. 

Hearing her footsteps, he turned, started, slightly 
raised his hat — and a wan smile passed over his 
face, — such a smile! So changed and sad, as she has 
often since declared would haunt her to her dying day. 

His face was not merely pale — it was livid — 
the features sunk and wasted, jalmost to the aspect 
of death itself! The deep, hollow eye alone 
seemed living; there was in it the light of a consu- 
ming fever. 
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Mary could not help starting, and the expression 
of her face when this spectral apparition met her eyes, 
was such that it touched him. He had heen alone 
with his sufferings so long! His heart yearned, as 
the human heart will yearn for some little sympathy, 
some pity — his heart yearned as man's heart toiU 
yearn, for a woman's sympathy and pity. 

He hesitated a moment, then came towards her, 
and held out his hand. 

"Mrs. Birchelll" 

"Oh! Mr. Aubrey," she could not help bursting 
forth — "How ill you do look. Poor Lady Emma! 
— where is she?" 

"You will find her in a more sunny part of tie 
gardens. Poor Emma, indeed! But it will soon be 
over now — a short time more, and she will be re- 
leased." 

"Released! my dear Mr. Aubrey — what a word 
to use!" Then the recollection of the vague and un- 
pleasant rumours she had heard came over her, and 
she added — "Lady Emma has a very kind heart" 

"So I believe, from the bottom of my soul," he 
answered fervently. 

"Your illness must be a great distress to her, poor 
thing — a great anxiety. ..." 

" Oh yes — certainly. — You will find her on the 
terrace," and touching his hat, he passed on. 

She looked after him wistfully. She longed to 

follow and say more — to whisper a few words of 

comfort — but she was withheld by that barrier, that 

cold icy barrier which too often separates us from 

each other in this 'woxVd. oi ^^^^J^Kaai^^ ^js>.^ 'wswav^ 
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harshly averting the hand that longs to aid — the 
heart that pants to speak comfort. 

Mrs. Birchell was hrave as she was kind. She 
would have done much — anything, to be of use; but 
thus to break through the conventional customs which 
lay between her and Mr. .Aubrey — to force upon 
him her pity — perhaps her counsel — invite him 
from that helpless wretchedness, to a sense of better 
things — refresh his soul with the living waters — 
soothe him with her woman^s love and pity, and 
pillow that fainting head upon her arm — the world 
and its customs forbade. 

She could do nothing for him. 

Yet she kept watching him, with those compas- 
sionate woman^s eyes of hers, till he disappeared in 
the windings of the walk, and she then turned and 
hastened forwards to seek for Lady Emma. She fol- 
lowed the direction of the sun, which must lead sooner 
or later to that western terrace, and she was more 
fortunate than she had been before. The heavy leafy 
arches over head became gradually lighter, the sun*s 
rays played and glistened upon the grass, a few turns 
more, and she found herself upon the long terrace, 
and at some distance discovered Lady Emma sitting 
there, engaged in working at her needle, with her 
little child playing at her feet 
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CHAPTEE XXm. 

Ah I when the firame round which in love we oloof 

Is ohill'd b7 death — does motoal Mnrice fail ? '* 

Is tender pity then of no aTail? 

WOBDiWORTH. 

Thb young lady seemed so intent upon what slie 
was about, that she never lifted up her head. The 
profile of her countenance was alone visible; it was 
very pensive and very sad; betraying much sorrow, 
and a mind brooding upon painful thoughts. 

She sat upon a low wooden seat, sewing indefati- 
gably, and never once looking at the little child upon 
the grass before her — who indeed, poor infant, 
seemed, as some one says — to have ^caught the 
trick of grief, and sighed among its playthings.^ 

The day was a lovely warm October day — and 
nothing could be more gorgeously beautiful than the 
scene around. Those hanging woods and magnificent 
trees were arrayed in all the varied tints of autumn, 
the sun was shining bright upon the blue waters of 
the lake, the distance with its broken horizon of moun- 
tains, melting into tender misty blue — nature around 
BO serenely lovely — Man — man! divinest creation 
of the God of Nature — so miserable. 

Mrs. Birchell had time for these reflections as she 
advanced up that splendid terrace, her eyes fixed 
upon her friend, who, however, never lifted hers from 
her occupation. 

She was almost close \rj \>e£ote the sound of her 
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footsteps upon the gravel walk aroused Emma. She 
lifted up her eyes — uttered a faint shriek — let 
fall her work, and rushed into Mrs. BirchelFs arms. 

Once there, the long pent-up stream broke forth; 
and dropping her head upon the bosom of her friend 
she burst into a torrent of tears. 

Mrs. Birchell pressed the poor sufferer in silence to 
her heart. Words were unnecessary — there was 
something in that warm, firm pressure which assured 
Emma of sympathy and support. 

"Oh! you are come at last — you are 'come at 
last — I am so glad you are come" — the poor forlorn 
one kept murmuring, as soon as she had found voice. 

"I have been so very, very, wretched — I am so 
very, very, wretched — I have so wanted you — so 
wanted you!" 

"Compose yourself, dear Lady Emma," Mrs. Bir- 
chell whispered softly. "You are quite overcome — 
Sit down upon this turf seat, it is quite dry, let me 
sit down by you, and let us talk — tell me what it is 
all about — why do I find everything here so mise- 
rably uncomfortable." 

Emma did as she was bidden, and sat down upon 
the raised mossy bank of turf, and then Mrs. Birchell 
threw one arm round her, and holding her hand in the 
other, said very tenderly — 

"Are you better now, my dear Lady Emma?" 

"Yes," she said, wiping her eyes — "Crying has 
done me good — I could not help giving way — I 
could not, indeed — you took me by surprise." 

"Why should you try to help it? — a good cry 
now and then does more for one than anything." 

"Perhaps, that has been what I -v^sife^^ — ^k^ 
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brain seems to have gone so dry, that I have some- 
times thought I was hardly myself — this crying has 
refreshed me — A strange state, Grace," she added 
with a faint smile — ^^When one can be thankful for 
such a flood of tears.'* 

"You have been very unhappy?" 

"Oh! 50 unhappy!" 

"I am sorry to see Mr. Aubrey looking so ill." 

"You.think he looks ill!" 

"Why, my dearest Emma — is it possible that 
you do not see it? — I have observed, indeed, that 
those who live with each other are often strangely 
unaware of the progress of illness — But, surely, such 
^a change as there is in Mr. Aubrey, you could not 
have overlooked though you saw him every hour." 

"I never see him — except at a distance," said 
Emma looking down — 

"My dear child, what can you mean? — Dear 
Lady Emma, what can have happened? — I have been 
at home only three days, but some obscure hints of 
an unpleasant nature have reached me — We are friends, 
I came to know, if I could be of any use — to learn 
what was the matter." 

"You are always so kind, — and a true friend to 
me, — and you are the best and tenderest of comfor- 
ters — but this grief admits of no remedyJf 

"There are few, if any, that do not admit of some 
alleviation, at least — I wish I knew — but I must 
not intrude upon your confidence." . . . 

"Ah — I don't know — I never think I do quite know, 

what is wrong or right. For someway my head is getting 

sadly confused" she said, putting her hand to her fore- 

k^d ^-^ "One cannot laav^ '^'vft^ ra. ^%«x^ ^tk a man 
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like William Aubrey — Grace — without some way — 
some way — earing more — than one ought .... 
One ought to be firm, and unforgiving — surely one 
ought not to let one's heart be moved and melted, 
towards a very great criminal." 

"And why ought we not?" asked Mrs. Birchell with 
simplicity — " Why ought we not to forgive a sinner, like 
ourselves. Are we so perfect and immaculate? — Dear 
Emma! but I do not understand exactly what you mean." 

"It is a frightful story, Grace. — Such a compli- 
cation of wretchedness and wrong, — and then, when 
I think this fatal beauty . . . that fatal love for me! — 
Oh that I could be so wicked as to take a pride in 
it — that this beauty — this love of his was the cause, 
perhaps, of all — Oh, I could rend this face of mine 
to pieces that has caused such awful wrong." 

"Dear Lady Emma! this is a strange mystery to 
me. -^ What can have rendered that innocent love- 
liness of yours — that gift of beauty so simply enjoyed, 
that one felt inclined to adore you for it — no pride 
or vanity, or fatal love of admiration degrading it — 
what can have made that loveliness a cause of misery 
or guilt, to yourself or any one? — I hope your too 
sensitive feelings deceive you, — but why this estrange- 
ment from your husband, of which all the world, I 
am sorry to say, is talking? There is some misunder- 
standing, depend upon it — but in the mean time, 
Mr. Aubrey looks dreadfully ill." .... 

"I am not the cause of that" — said Emma — 
relapsing into gloom again. — "Let Mr. Aubrey tell 
his own story .... blame me, if he will and can — 
but let him look to his own heart. — Oh, Grace — it 
was a fearful wrong." 
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"What was a fearful wrong?" asked Maiy. 

"Do you see" said Emma, "this wondrously beau- 
tiful place? Look round you, Grace — Is it not like 
paradise — like the garden of God, where there was 
no sin? — Ought it not to make one better, more 
highminded, pious and good — more loving to Grod 
lind man even to live in such a place — it is natural, 
I am sure, to think so, — but now it is all blighted 
and blackened to me. It is as if the fire from the pit 
had gone over it." 

"My dear one, how excited you look." 

"Well may I — Who would have thought that 
this loveliness of heaven's own creating around us — 
and that this simple beauty of a face like mine, should 
have been awful snares, the baits, to a horrible sin, a 
dreadful treachery and crime. — Yes, Grace, you 
know about his brother, his unjustly disinherited, un- 
happy brother — but you never guessed — I never 
dreamed till lately — how it all came about. Oh 
Grace! — Grace! William's treachery it was, that 
drove Edward to despair." 

"His treachery — treachery in Mr. Aubrey! In him! 
the just and righteous man, — impossible, Emma, 
you are mad." 

"Oh! but I wish that I were. I would be very — 
very — very glad to be mad! But somehow, I 'm not 
mad — only so miserable — so bewildered! — So dry, 
here," and she again put her hand to her head — "so 
tired of punishing — so weary of being inexorable — 
Oh, Grace — Grace — not to forgive is a very, very 
difficult task, indeed. But you shall know all" — 
she went on hurriedly — "It is best you should know 
aU; but BrBt take that claWd a-^a^ — \3aa l\t*le darling! 
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It looks SO like its father, poor William! It is wicked 
to feel so to him — Oh, very wicked! Just take her 
to nurse; she is in the summer-house, and then come 
back to me/* 

Mrs. Birchell removed the child, and returned. 

She found the poor young mother still sitting upon 
the turf where she had left her, plucking the grass 
with her hands in an absent manner. 

^^I am here,** she said, sitting down by her again, 

— "Now, tell me all you wish me to know." 

"I don't know whether it is right or wrong to tell 
you; but if it is wrong, God forgive me for doing it 

— for indeed my thoughts are all in confusion — and 
i am so unhappy, that I do not think I could bear it 
much longer, if I kept it to myself." 

And then , in faltering accents , her tale interrupted 
by sobs and sighs , and abundant tears , Emma related 
to her friend all that y6u have been made acquainted 
with, ending by these words, — 

"And so , I made a vow to myself never to forgive 
him, because he had done this wrong to another and 
not to me — and I had been the cause of it. — And 
never to enjoy the least thing, and never to touch the 
least thing, of this accursed possession, if I could pos- 
sibly help it. There is a story in the Bible that I 
have a confused recollection of, about the accursed 
thing of Achan. These beautiful, pleasant things that 
I have enjoyed so much, seem to me like that. I will 
never touch or handle them more — that is, as soon 
as I am able to provide necessaries for myself by the 
labour of my own hands; and I will never forgive 
him, or take pleasure in his society and affection again 

— which both have been a hap^ixL^^^ \*i xaa^ 'V ^-^ira.* 
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He may enjoy these possessions by himself if he can, 
and he may forgive himself if he can; bnt I will 
harden my heart against him. I have been false to 
Edward^s memory, and have married the heartlesg 
brother who destroyed him; and I have tasted of and 
enjoyed the things of which he was dispossessed hj a 
base act of home treason; but I never will do so again. 
This is easy enough; the most difficult thing is to 
harden my heart against William. Oh! sometimes — 
sometimes — just when I happen to meet him, and 

see that woe-begone face, it is hard! May God 

have mercy on him, but /must not." 

And in this incoherent manner she kept running 
on, till Grace interrupted her. 

"And who made you the judge — to slay, or to 
let alone?" she said, lifting up her thoughtful eyes, 
and looking into poor Emma^s wild, half-distracted, 
and most miserable face, "And who imposed upon yon 
this task — this cruel task of unrelenting severity to 
a poor, guilty man, who is dying by inches before 
your eyes? My dear one," and she pressed her hand 
almost with reverence, "I see and honour your feel- 
ings ; and the more so for the great anguish you suffer 
in the discharge of what you imagine to be your duty 
— but, indeed, I think, in this case you greatly mis- 
take. It never can be right to cherish in our hearts 
this relentless hardness — better to pity and to love 
those whom Christ, our Master, loved and died for. 
He came not to call the righteous, but sinners to re- 
pentance. Let us leave the sinner to Him — The in- 
jured one is dead . . . ." 

"Oh, no!" interrupted Emma, in a hoarse whisper, 
*^ I hope I have reason to i^\ <i«i\.«bmVSaa.\.\^<^ia not dead." 
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"Then restitution can be made — then your path 
is easy, dearest Emma. If it be true that William 
thus treacherously — alas! that this should be the 
word — betrayed his brother's cause, and robbed him 
of his birthright, I cannot wonder at the abhorrence 
you feel in the idea of sharing in the profits of the 
wrong; but restitution may be made. Judge your hus- 
band by that. If the restitution he made, restore him 
to your heart; if refused, then^ then my dear, it will 
be time enough to decide what you should do. But 
even then you must forgive. We must all forgive. It 
is the Divine command. Oh! the hallowed, blessed, 
merciful command! You need not — .you must not — 
you ought not — to endeavour to be implacable. For- 
give him from your soul. If he repent, receive him as 
the sinner who repenteth should be received. If he 
remain impenetrable to good, forgive and pity him 
still. But he will not remain impenetrable — I am 
sure he will not." 

"Then you think I may forgive him, and speak 
to him again; and that it would not be a wrong to 
Edward living — or to his memory if dead? — I would 
rather bear anything than do another wrong to Ed- 
ward. I thought all I could do now was to revenge him." 

"* Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord;' 
but," continued Mrs. Birchell, "I quite understand 
your feelings. — There seems to you something sel- 
fish in doing that which in your secret heart you are 
longing to do. — Something ungenerous to the be- 
trayed in forgiving the betrayer — for this very reason 
that your heart yearns to do it." 

"Not yearns," she answered; "no — that feeling 
is destroyed. This heart of mn.^ <iwi tl^^^x j^^ke^ \k* 
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him again; but it wounds my soul to see his mis^, 
and I long to forgive him. — I do — I do — Oh, I 
know that I ought not — I cannot help it, but I do." 

"Oh! the far- stretching consequences of evil,'' 
thought Grace. "How hard it is to know what is 
right where all is complicated by sin." 

Yet she could not but think it right to endeavour 
at a reconciliation. To suffer this wretchedness to con- 
tinue could not, she thought, be justifiable; and then, 
she had such intense pity for the wretched man whose 
excessive misery was vmtten upon his face in lines 
not to be mistaken. 

I confess I am myself at a loss in questions like 
these. 

They are, perhaps, the most difficult of all we have 
to solve in human life. The punishment of sin seems 
a necessary severity, and when our interest leans to- 
wards a more lenient course , there is something in the 
conscience which seems to revolt against thus benefit- 
ing ourselves by the exercise of forgiveness. But I 
think Mrs. Birchell, upon the whole, was right, and I 
am sure she most fervently desired to be so. 

The peace that she saw gradually returning to poor 
Emma's heart at the idea that the relentless system 
she had adopted towards her husband was no longer 
required by honour or duty, was a sore temptation to 
poor Grace to encourage her in it, so great a tempta- 
tion that it almost made her mistrust herself. 

One thing alone she felt could set all right, and 
that was, sincere repentance upon the part of Mr. 
Aubrey, and restitution to his brother if he yet lived. 

But would he make this restitution? — Ah! that 
was the guestion* 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

No more — the gnilt ia banished. 

And with the gnilt, the shame is fled; 

And, with the gailt and shame, the woe hath yanished. 

Shaking the dnst and ashes from her head. 

Leaning upon Grace's arm, Emma slowly walked 
towards the house, yielding to her friend's persuasions 
uid to the secret longings of her own heart. She had 
resolved to seek her husband, to confess . to him, 
vnthout reserve, all she had learned and what she had 
felt-, to sound the depths of his spirit, and if she found 
khe true sorrow, the deep regret, for what was past, 
v^hich her friend believed to be there, then to fling 
berself upon his breast, forgive from her heart, and 
suffer herself to love him once more; above all, con- 
sole him with the idea that there might yet exist a 
possibility of reparation. 

They entered the house, and, leaving Mrs. Birchell 
in her own room, she set forward alone in search of 
ber husband. 

She felt none of the shyness and unwillingness 
that might have distressed many a one entering upon 
such a task, for her character was so perfectly simple 
that she rarely dwelt upon herself, and her heart was 
beating with a joy, to which she had long been a 
stranger, at the thought of re-union, and was overflow- 
ing with gratitude to her God and to her Saviour, in 
that this blest command to forgive sinners, had been 
bestowed upon mankind. And gr^«A. N?«i.^ >ii^ ^^-wy^ 
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Buch thoughts and feelings brought with them — a new 
light seemed to dawn upon her mind, clearing away 
the heavy shadows, the thick darkness that had been 
lying so long upon it. She seemed to breathe afresh 
— as her bosom swelled with gratitude and love, and 
I know no feelings upon this earth so blest, as thns 
to love — and to love in God — to love the indivi- 
dual creature of God, in that wide element of umve^ 
sal good will with which the true love of God invests ns. 

And so she passed on, with light steps and beaming 
face, seeking for him in the library, seeking for him 
in his dressing-room, seeking for him among the dark 
walks of the labyrinth, where Grace had left him. 

But she found him not. 

She spent nearly an hour searching for him among 
the shrubbery walks — but in vain. Then she thought 
she would go back to the house, he might have re- 
turned there — he might be in his own room by this 
time. 

She entered the house through a little glass door, 
which led, by a small back staircase, directly to Hr. 
Aubrey's apartments, those, with which her own had, 
in happier times, communicated, before, as we have 
seen, she had exiled herself to the remotest end at the 
opposite wing of the house. 

The dressing-room door which she had left open, 
she found shut; she knocked gently and then entered, 
looking round as she did so. But the dressing-room 
was unoccupied. The door, however, leading to what 
had once been her own bed -room, was ajar — and, 
as she paused upon the threshold of the one by whidi 
she was entering the dressing-room, she thought she 
Jieard a low moan pxoceeSiiig itomVv 
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She stepped softly across the dressing-room, noise- 
>ssly pushed the half opened door upon the opposite 
de a little wider open, and looked in. 

William was sitting upon a little couch placed close 
Y the opposite side of the hed, that side which she 
ad been accustomed to occupy; his arms were resting 
pon what had been once her pillow; his face bowed 
own and buried in it — He was uttering low moans. 

Such piteous moans! — Never had it been her 
ite to hear such moans before. 

They were not to be mistaken in their expression 

— they were the moanings of a breaking heart. 

A few seconds she stood there motionless — listen- 
ig to those low pathetic sounds — then the tears 
prang to her eyes, her very heart melted within her; 
nd, crossing the floor, she knelt down with an air of 
reat humili^ by his side, and said, — 

** William — forgive me!" 

He did not start or rise from his knees — he 
lowly lifted up his head, fixed eyes of the deepest 
lelancholy upon the honest, pleading face; looked 
adly at her for a moment, — then covered his face 
dth his hands, and with a groan turned away. 

She clasped one hand round his arm, with the other 
ndeavoured gently to pull away his hands from his 
gice .... Murmuring all the while, 

"Oh! William, forgive me! — You are so wretched I 

— But believe me, I am as miserable as you are — 
)h! William, forgive me." 

He suffered her to draw one hand from his face, laid 
t upon that beauteous head, now lifted up towards him 
nth eyes so full of gentle meaning, and looking sadly but 
nth inexpressible tenderness at her, faintly aii^^^t^^^ — 

Aubrey. //. '^ 
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"Forgive you! my love — You have not been to 
blame — What were you but the avenging angel — 
the angel of God's vengeance? — The reproaches of 
my own heart were not enough — No — no — ■"" 

"William," she said, still kneeling and looking 
up earnestly into his eyes — "You know how I mnst 
have felt when I discovered the real truth — It has 
been a sore grief to me — I thought I was doing 
right in what I did — but my heart! — my heart 
would not. ..." 

"Was it grief to you?" he said softly — "You 
cared for me enough to grieve for, as well as to pun- 
ish, my unworthiness. Say that again, Emma — 
Grief! — Did it grieve you?" 

"Heaven knows how much!" The tears which had 
been brimming to her eyes now coursing rapidly over 
her cheeks — "God knows, William, it has been a 
hard part for me to play towards you, who have been 
so very kind to me — but I thought — I thought — 
indeed, I don't know well what I thought — I was 
hurried along by sorrow and passion, and knew not 
what to do." 

"Dear, good child — ever — ever lie same," he 
said with much feeling. "And now, my loveliest," — 
but at that she shuddered a little and drew back — 
"Nay, let me call you so once more — once more call 
you my own. . . . Alas! . . . Alas! let me, Emma — 
it will soon be all over." 

His countenance changed fearfully as he spoke. 
It turned white as death, and was convulsed as if by 
sudden and violent pain. He gently pushed her back, 
pressed his hand against his heart, and laid his head 
upon the pillow again. 
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She started from her knees, and bent over him, 
crying, — 

"William! WilHam! You are very ill." 

"Very ill" — he murmured in a low voice, as if 
scarcely able to speak. 

"What is it? — What can be done?" and she 
tried to lift up his head and support him — for he 
seemed sliding to the ground. 

"Death it is, Emma." 

"Oh no!' — oh, no!" — and stretching out her 
arm, she rang the bell furiously — "Oh, no! — 
Who's there? — Who comes? — Send Alice — Send 
Mrs. Craven. . . ." 

He made vain eflForts as if to speak. He threw his 
head backwards and forwards, as if panting for air, 
and striving for utterance. Suddenly he fell against her 
arms so heavily that the weight was too great for them 
to bear — and he slipped through them upon the ground. 

He looked like one already dead, except that his 
large dark eyes were open, and had life in them. 
He continued gasping convulsively for breath and voice. 

With a loud scream , Emma rushed into the corridor, 
shrieking for Alice! — for Mrs. Craven! — for help! 

Before she could reach the top of the stairs, Mrs. 
Craven, wild with agony, rushed against her, and 
passing her unheeding, flew rather than ran to the 
room, followed by Emma, whose heart beat so that 
she could hardly stand. 

When she reached the room again William' Aubrey 
still lay as she had left him, stretched upon the floor, 
but his eyes were closed — he had fainted or was dead. 

Alice was kneeling over him, tearing her hair, and 
shrieking distractedly. 
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"GoneL Gone! Gone! — Dead! Dead! Dead! 

— William! William! — Come back — oh, come 
back! — Don't die — don't go without me! Oh, Wil- 
liam! William! — hear your poor mother call — 
hear your poor mother call! My child ^-- my child — 
my own, own child!" 

"For God's sake, Alice!" cried Emma, trembling 
violently in every limb, but still mistress enough of 
herself to interfere — "For God's sake, Alice, have 
done! He's not dead. Rouse yourself — Run for help 

— for a doctor — for servants to lift him upon the 
bed! Are you mad?" 

" You run — you go — fetch doctors — fetch ser- 
vants — for I will never, never leave his side — 
William! William!" — stooping down and kissing him 
passionately — "Let your mother kiss your cold, cold 
lips. Now you are dead she may claim you for her 
own. Nobody will want my child now. Woman!" — 
turning fiercely to Lady Emma — "You have killed 
him — You've done it with your barbarity — You've 
killed him! He was my only child, and you've killed 
him — Yes. Go run and fetch a doctor if you like, 
and see what he can do to piece a broken heart." 

Emma felt her own head beginning to turn, and a 
wild hysterical laugh and scream forcing itself to her 
lips , she ran out of the room , shrieking for help. 
Grace had by this time heard the cries, distant as she 
was, and she was already hurrying along the gallery 
when Emma, with a loud shriek, rushed into her arms, 
and began to laugh convulsively. 

"Dear girl! Dear child! what has happened?" 

^^Ob! oh! oh! he's d^adl W^ d<aa.dl Call to them 
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■— call to them — Tell them to fetch a doctor! Oh, 
Grace! Grace! Grace! Grace! — he's dead!" 

The house was by this time aroused, and the ser- 
vants came crowding into the galleries. 

"Be composed — command yourself" — Grace 
kept repeating to the shaking creature in her arms. 
"Sit dowUj love, upon this bench — keep still for a 
moment — one of you fetch a little water — and run, 
run for the doctor — your master is dreadfully ill." 

"And go, go, go there," Emma cried frantically 
pointing towards the door — "Go to his room — it's 
my old room — my own old room — he's on the 
floor — get him up on the bed — Oh, Grace! — 
Grace! let me go too . ." 

"So you shall, but be still one moment — com- 
pose yourself — one moment, then we will both go . . ." 

She was persuaded to stay till she had swallowed 
a mouthful of cold water — and the universal trem- 
bling, which rendered it almost impossible for her to 
stand, had somewhat subsided; then leaning upon 
Grace's arm, she made her way again to the place 
where he lay. 

They found that William had been lifted to the 
bed, by the assistance of the numerous servants with 
whom the room and dressing-room were filled. He 
lay there, leaning against the pillows that had once 
been Lady Emma's, but his head resting upon Alice's 
bosom, she supporting him with her arm. 

He had recovered his consciousness, and his eyes 
were open. They were fixed upon the large window 
opposite: to the foot of the bed; he seemed too ill to speak. 

The face of Alice was a strange sight. Eage and 
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grief contending — fierce anger, and passionate love. 
Her eyes were riveted upon William's face. She ap- 
peared to see or hear nothing that passed. 

Emma came in leaning upon Mrs. Birchell's arm, 
and looking deadly pale. As she approached the 
bedside Alice lifted up her eyes, regarded her sternly, 
and waved to her, as if to order her to keep off. 

"He lives" — whispered Grace. 

Emma went to the foot of the bed. 

William raised his eyes, and looked at her and 
then the colour rushed to his cheek — violent pantings 
followed, and again he seemed on the point to expire; 

"Can you not keep off?" cried Alice roughly. 
"You have done your worst — Would you kill hixn 
twenty times over? He is mine now — get away, all of you." 

"No — no — no" — William panted forth. — 
"Alice — Let her — let Emma come near." 

"Oh, very well," said Alice. "So be it to the 
last, if you will have it so — but I am your mother — 
and no orders but yours shall part me from my child 
— Here, take my place, if you will, Lady Emma — 
you're his wife, ain't you? — Oh! to be sure, a mo- 
ther must give place to a wife at all times — and 
such a wife too!" 

Excess of astonishment seemed to produce a rou- 
sing effect upon the nerves of the expiring man. — 
His eyes opened wider, and fixed themselves upon Alice. 

"What is that I hear? — Your words come to me 
like distant echoes — what is it you are saying?"... 

"Who is that woman?" Grace asked one of the 
servants. "And what right has she to be here?" 

"It is the housekeeper, Mrs. Craven," answered 
the maid -servant she apok^ to. 
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" She was master^s wet nurse, he was very fond of her." 

"His wet nurse!" repeated Grace — but she said 
no more, but went up to Alice. 

"You are using strange and violent expressions" — 
she said gravely — "and giving way to your feelings 
in a manner thaf you must know to be very wrong at 
such a critical time as this — if you cannot command 
yourself, you ought to leave the room." 

Alice seemed struck with these words. She evi- 
dently struggled hard to smother her sobs and cries. 
Wringing her hands convulsively together, she cast a 
look of anguish inexpressible upon the dying face, 
and drawing back leaned against the side of the bed, 
the picture of woe. 

In the meantime Emma had taken the place by her 
husband, and trembling and shaking she knelt down 
and got her arm under his head, looking at him 
with an anxiety and pity not to be mistaken. With 
an ineffable expression his dying eyes languidly turned 
towards her. 

She was greatly touched; her tears were streaming 
over him. 

But Grace laid her hand upon her friend's shoulder, 
and stooped down and whispered, '*Emma, remember, 
there is justice to be done." 

She bent her head to her husband's face and look- 
ing. Oh! with such serious tenderness into his eyes! 
in a low voice said, 

"Aubrey, before you die, if this guilt lie on your 
soul — if really you did wrong your brother, do jus- 
tice before it is too late. There is reason to believe 
that Edward is alive." 

"Do I hear right," in a low hollow vok.<i. " ^^:^^ 
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is time given? Oh, had I but known this sooner!" 
he lifted his dying eyes upwards, as if to heaven, then 
turning them upon Emma — "Good, brave girl." 

But he evidently spoke with great difficulty, he 
panted for breath. By and by he was able to add — 

"Have you pen and ink, and somebody to write? 
It is growing dark, you must lose no time." 

Mrs. Birchell hurried into the adjoining room, and 
returned with the necessary materials. She ordered 
all the servants out of the room. Every one obeyed 
but Alice, she kept her place. 

"Dear husband," whispered Emma, "there his pen 
and ink; Grace Birchell will write for us." 

"My love! What are you saying? It seems very 
dark, I don't quite hear or understand." 

"Edward! Edward! Justice to Edward! restore 
the estate to Edward." 

Alice leaned suddenly forwards, and made a snatch 
as if she would stop her, but recovering herself she 
sank upon her knees, buried her face in the bolster, 
against which, the pillow upon which he rested was 
lying, and kept faintly groaning, and muttering to 
herself — " Wickedness and crime — and all end so, 
— crime, crime." 

"Restore to Edward? — Restore what? — You?" 

"Oh, no! — no — no — The estate! — the estate!" 

"I hear you — yes — and would God .... Who's 
there," his voice was very faint. 

"Mrs. Birchell — She will write. — Oh, dictate 
the words — husband, William — Speak — speak. — 
He is going — he is going — he will never — never 
speak again." 

-He opened his eyes, nAiIcJi -v^t^ fast closing; thej 
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flashes of expiring life kindled up in them. — With a 
desperate effort he raised his head. 

"I give and hequeath — what must it be?" in a 
confused way. 

"All — all — everything in the world — Oh, go 
on — for God's sake, go on!" 

"All I possess in the world, to my brother — No — no 
— you, Emma! and my child — what am I saying?" 

" Oh never mind — never mind us ! — he will take 
care of us — Do justice! — do justice! go on — go on." 

"Possess — to — to — Emma, one kiss, I am 
going fast." 

"Oh, not yet! — not yet — not yet!" 

But a dreadful crush of the features together — 
that fearful last agony of nature, and William Aubrey 
was gone! 



She started upright, uttering a wild shriek, then 
fell again upon her knees, and covered his face with 
kisses and tears. 

The paroxysm of grief was vehement and long. 
She was aroused from it by a deep, low groan pro- 
ceeding from behind her. 

Such a groan! 

"Who's that? — who's that?" turning and look- 
ing at Grace. 

"Come away, dear Emma, let me take you away," 
said Grace, gently. 

There was another deep, heavy groan. 

It proceeded from her who , kneeling upon the floor, 
had her head buried in the bolster. 

Emma was aware of her for the first time, and her 
heart melted to that groan. At such moments all en- 
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mities are at an end — we feel inclined to love all 
who grieve with us. 

Emma laid her arm over the shoulder of the kneel- 
ing woman — nay, she stooped down and pressed a 
solemn kiss upon her head — for Alice loved him that 
was gone as a son. 

The kiss aroused her. 

She lifted her face and looked up — the stern 
lustre of her once remarkable eye was all gone — it 
was glazed and dim, and dry as a stone. 

"Did you kiss me?" she said. 

"Yes, dear Alice, for you loved him." 

"Loved him! did I? And all to end in this!" she 
said wearily. 

"All, indeed!" 

"All my deceit and wickedness to bring him to this — !'' 

"Your wickedness, Alice!" Mrs. Birchell inter- 
rupted by saying, for strange suspicions began to 
arise in her mind. She went on solemnly — "What 
does this and what do all your late exclamations 
mean? What is this mystery between you and hhn 
who is gone — let the truth come to light — if hid- 
den truth there be — What have you done? If there 
be wickedness, confess it before God." 

The dim, stony, tearless eye turned to her. 

"He is my own child!" 

Enmia started back from the bed. 

Mrs. Birchell said — 

"Take care what you say. Kemember you are in 
the presence of the dead. Your foster child, you 
surely mean foster child." 

"Not so — he was verily and indeed my son — 
%nd be never knew it." 
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And with that she cast such a look of anguish 
upon the lifeless face! 

It was the anguish of a mother. 

" Oh, William ! William ! and all to bring you to this ! " 

"Rise from your knees, dear Enmia,you are fainting." 

Emma did as her friend desired — she rose with 
some difficulty from her knees and sat down. 

Mrs. Birchell remained standing over the wretched 
woman. 

"But what proof can you bring? How are we to 
know? Surely you never could have been so dreadfully 
guilty. What could tempt you to commit so heavy a sin." 

"A sin was it? Yes, surely I have seen since 
that it was — I did not much think about that at the 
time — one child was dead — it seemed not much to 
matter which, but Godfrey would never have forgiven 
me if it had been the wrong child. I saw things dif- 
ferently then — I thought to have made thee great 
and happy, my own William — and wrong no one but 
a poor baby, who was dead by no fault of mine. 

"William! are you quite — quite gone, and never 
knew it — tarry a little — tarry a little ! Thy mother 
is «oming after thee! — wherever thou art gone, there 
will she be! Tarry a little, till I come." 

And thus saying she moved forward a space, but 
still keeping on her knees, and stretched out her long, 
thin, wasted arms over the body, and laid her face 
upon his breast. 

They respected her grief, for there was something 
awful in it. 

Mrs. Birchell sat down by her friend, and took her 
cold hand. 

So they sat for they know not how lon^. 
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There was dead silence in the room. 

Alice neither moved nor spoke, she remained kneel- 
ing there, her face buried in the bosom of her son. 

After a long time had thus passed, Grace looked 
at Emma. 

"I think I had better speak to her," she whispered. 

"Do." 

She went to the bed-side, bent down to the kneel- 
ing woman, and said in low, kind voice, 

"Alice! You must get up and mova away. It is 
time. We must leave the dead." 

But Alice heeded not. 

"Alice. It is time. We must go away. We must 
leave the dead." 

But Alice moved not. 

"Alice! Do you hear? Indeed it must be — what 
is necessary to be done, it is time was done." 

But Alice heard not! 

"Alice! Alice! " endeavouring gently to raise her head. 

But she let it drop again with a cry of horror. 

Alice Craven was gone to her son! 

They laid her by his side in the vault at Haughton. 

They buried him as William Aubrey should have been 
buried, though in a private and unostentatious manner. 

What next they did when these two were gone, I 
have not space here to tell. 

Was ever situation so strange and perplexing? 
Were ever the claims of equity and law more entangled? 

Perhaps some day we may follow the course of 
this story to its termination, that is, if there be any 
among you who care to hear it. 

THE END. J^' fr 
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